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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,   1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

lauga,  n.             krips,  a. 
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,    J- 

HANSEN,   E. 

DICKSON,    H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

manusevitch,  V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,     M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,   J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,    A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E 

* 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey, 
Violoncellos 

G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    A. 

NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,    L» 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,   H.             GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.              PORTNOI,  H.                   PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    m. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 
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LAUS,   A. 
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English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 
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SPEYER,    L. 
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FILLER,  B. 
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Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,     W.                LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,   W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  O 

Harps 

Percussion 

TUBA 

ZIGHERA,  B.                                           ! 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  c. 
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ARCIERI,   E. 
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Fifty-Ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  November  15 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

The  performance  is  dedicated  to  the  heroes  of  the  United  Nations 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  in  Four  Movements, 

with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;  Allegro) 

II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 


SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 
BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  re- 
minded, perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in 
anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns 
to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 
as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell 
short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though 
the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view. 
His  first  statement  represented  an  assumption  generally  held  a  half 
century  ago,  but  now  more  seldom  encountered. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and 
which  sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no 
place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  "Eroica"  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's 
attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have 
been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to  speak,  of  course,  of 
musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  and  so  was  Leonore.  The  motive  that  gave 
musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's 
music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolution- 
ary than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all 
that  was  defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his 
deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles. 
Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kin- 
ship with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica, 
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of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view  at 
the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out- 
spoken declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown 
the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  just  ended. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered 
by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  es- 
pecially, lie  the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement 
is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which 
exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as 
artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.     The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  ap- 
plied  to   the   vain   and   preening  Corsican   and  his  bloody  exploits. 
Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wake. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven." 
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blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret  tragedy; 
not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were 
quite  instinctive. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "marcn"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 

*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
"Prometheus,"  as  a  contra-danee,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 

[copyrighted] 
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"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  nn  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

"The  first  performance  of  "Harold  in  Italy"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  on  February  19,  1884  (viola  solo,  Henry  Heindl)  .  At  five 
performances  following,  the  soloist  was  Franz  Kneisel,  then  concertmaster  of  the 
Orchestra:  February  13,  1886,  December  8,  1888,  February  6,  1892,  November  2, 
1895,  February  4,  1899;  December  5,  1903  (viola,  Mr.  Ferir),  January  26,  1907 
(viola,  Mr.  Ferir),  March  4,  1911  (viola,  Mr.  Ferir),  March  13,  1915  (viola,  Mr. 
Ferir),  November  14,  1919  (viola,  Frederic  Denayer),  April  24,  1942  (viola,  Louis 
Bailly),  February  19,  1943   (viola,  Jean  Lefranc). 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  three 
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trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide),  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie.' 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique,'  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  the  'fixed  idea/  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head;  it  was 
Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
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I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.' 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Adolphe  Boschot,  who,  before  all  others,  has  applied  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  of  the  scholar  to  the  writings  of  Berlioz,  is  constrained  to 
doubt  the  narrative  up  to  this  point.  There  are  indications  that  Paga- 
nini was  not  present  at  the  concert  of  December  22,  and  that  Berlioz 
may  have  met  him  in  the  year  previous.  Berlioz's  biographer  is  dis- 
posed to  ask,  as  Berlioz  did,  why  Paganini,  who  obviously  wanted 
nothing  more  than  a  show  piece  for  the  viola,  and  who  was  well 
qualified  to  write  one,  should  have  turned  to  the  composer  least 
qualified  for  such  a  task.  Perhaps  "Berlioz  thought  what  an  ex- 
cellent thing  it  would  be  if  Paganini  were  to  play  the  viola  in  a 
work  of  his,  and  then,  or  later,  imagined  the  rest  of  the  story."  So 
Ernest  Newman  sums  up  Boschot's  attitude  in  his  own  invaluable 
edition  of  the  Memoirs,  and  counters  that  if  Paganini  had  not  even 
made  a  specific  request  of  Berlioz,  La  Gazette  Musicale  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  make  this  announcement  unchallenged  on  January 
26,  1834:  "Paganini,  whose  health  is  improving  daily,  has  asked  of 
M.  Berlioz  a  new  composition  after  the  manner  of  the  'Fantastic  Sym- 
phony.' "  Since  a  large  part  of  Berlioz's  statements  will  never  be 
tracked  down  for  final  verification,  it  may  be  wisest  to  rest  on  the 
observation  that  Berlioz  leans  to  magnification  rather  than  distor- 
tion, that  even  when  duly  discounted,  his  narrative  remains  astonish- 
ing enough. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  Gazette  and  other  papers  friendly 
to  Berlioz  described  the  proposed  work  as  entitled  "Les  Derniers 
Instants  de  Marie  Stuart/'  as  including  a  chorus,  orchestra,  and  viola 
solo,  and  as  affording  the  public  its  first  opportunity  to  hear  Paganini 
play  upon  this  instrument. 
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Berlioz  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  last  moments 
of  Maria  Stuart.  Memories  of  his  'adventures  in  Italy,  the  brigands 
he  had  met  in  the  Abruzzi,  were  probably  more  congenial,  as  the 
viola  solo  wove  its  way  at  will  through  the  developing  score.  Berlioz 
did  not  bother  with  Paganini's  admonition  against  rests.  His  incom- 
parable orchestral  instincts  must  have  told  him  that  the  magic  of 
color  which  lies  in  the  viola  is  best  caught  by  evocative  backgrounds 
and  intermittent  relief  —  that  it  is  most  surely  lost  by  over-insistence 
and  displayful  passage  work. 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire/' 

This  concert  took  place  November  23,  1834.  The  audience  glittered 
with  a  literary  distinction  which  would  indicate  that  the  star  of 
Berlioz  was  rising. 

Berlioz  describes  the  performance: 

"The  first  movement  alone  was  feebly  applauded,  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  Girard,  who  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  could  not  succeed 
in  working  it  up  enough  in  the  coda,  where  the  pace  ought  gradually 
to  be  doubled.  Without  this  progressive  animation  the  end  of  the 
allegro  is  cold  and  languid.  I  suffered  simple  martyrdom  in  hearing 
it  thus  dragged.  The  Pilgrim's  March  was  encored.  At  its  second  per- 
formance, and  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  part  —  at  the  place 
where  the  convent-bells  (suggested  by  two  harp-notes  doubled  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  horns)  are  heard  afresh  after  a  brief  interruption  — 
at  this  point  the  harpist  miscounted  his  bars,  and  lost  his  place.  Girard, 
instead  of  setting  him  right,  as  I  have  done  a  dozen  times  in  the  same 
circumstances  (the  same  mistake  is  constantly  made),  called  out,  'The 
last  chord,'  which  the  band  accordingly  gave,  thus  skipping  some  fifty 
bars.  This  was  a  complete  slaughter.  Fortunately,  however,  the  march 
had  been  well  played  the  first  time,  and  the  public  were  under  no  mis- 
apprehension about  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at  the  encore.  Had  it 
happened  at  first,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  attribute  the  ca- 
cophany  to  the  composer.  Still,  since  my  defeat  at  the  Theatre-Italien, 
I  had  such  mistrust  of  my  own  skill  as  a  conductor  that  I  allowed 
Girard  to  direct  my  concerts  for  some  time  longer;  but  at  the  fourth 
performance  of  Harold  he  made  so  serious  a  mistake  at  the  end  of 
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the  serenade  (where,  if  one  part  of  the  orchestra  does  not  double  its 
speed,  the  other  part  cannot  go  on,  because  the  whole  bar  of  the  former 
corresponds  to  the  half  bar  of  the  latter)  that,  seeing  at  last  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  working  up  the  end  of  the  allegro  properly,  I 
resolved  in  future  to  conduct  myself,  and  not  allow  anyone  else  to 
communicate  my  ideas  to  the  performers.  From  this  resolution  I 
only  once  departed,  and  my  readers  will  see  how  nearly  fatal  was 
the  result. 

"After  the  first  hearing  of  this  symphony,  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Paris  musical  paper  which  overwhelmed  me  with  invectives,  begin- 
ning in  this  witty  style:  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  haro!  haro!  Harold!'  On  the 
morning  after  the  appearance  of  this  article  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  in  which,  after  a  deluge  of  even  coarser  insults,  I  was  reproached 
with  not  being  brave  enough  to  blow  out  my  brains!" 

Berlioz  took  his  symphony  far  and  wide  upon  his  tours,  presenting 
it  with  varying  success.  Apparently  the  most  outstanding  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  performance  was  at  Brunwick,  where  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  finale  greatly  excited  the  composer.  "That  furious 
orgy,"  he  calls  it,  "where  wine,  blood,  joy,  rage,  all  combined,  parade 
their  intoxication  —  where  the  rhythm  sometimes  seems  to  stumble 
along,  sometimes  to  rush  on  in  fury,  and  the  brass  seem  to  vomit 
forth  curses  and  to  answer  prayer  with  blasphemies;  where  they  laugh, 
drink,  fight,  destroy,  slay,  violate,  and  utterly  run  riot;  in  this  brigand 
scene  the  orchestra  became  a  regular  pandemonium;  there  was  some- 
thing positively  supernatural  and  terrifying  in  its  frantic  life  and  spirit, 
and  violins,  basses,  trombones,  drums,  and  cymbals  all  sang  and 
bounded  and  roared  with  diabolical  order  and  concord,  whilst  from 
the  solo  viola,  the  dreamy  Harold,  some  trembling  notes  of  his  eve- 
ning hymn  were  still  heard  in  the  distance  as  he  fled  in  terror. 

"How  my  heart  and  my  frame  shuddered  as  I  conducted  that  mar- 
vellous orchestra,  in  which  I  seemed  to  find  my  young  Paris  heroes 
more  hot-blooded  than  ever.  You  know  nothing  like  this,  you  poets; 
you  are  never  carried  away  by  such  hurricanes!  I  would  willingly 
have  embraced  the  whole  orchestra;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  ex- 
claim —  in  French,  it  is  true,  but  the  mere  tone  must  have  made  them 
understand  me  —  'Sublime!  Gentlemen,  you  have  my  thanks  and  ad- 
miration; you  are  perfect  brigands!'  " 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 
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"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it.  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Benin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 

'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 

divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 

token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 

by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 

affectionate  friend, 

'Nicolo  Paganini. 
'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 
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'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before.' 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary.' 

"  'What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?'. 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together,  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  impulse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! 

"Paganini's  noble  action  soon  became  known  in  Paris,  and  for  the 
next  two  days  my  room  was  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  artists,  all 
eager  to  see  the  famous  letter,  and  learn  the  particulars  of  so  strange 
an  event.  All  congratulated  me;  one,  indeed,  showed  a  certain  jealousy, 
not  of  me,  but  of  Paganini.  'I  am  not  rich,'  he  said,  'or  I  would  will- 
ingly have  done  as  much.'  He  was  a  violinist;  and  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ample I  know  of  a  spirit  of  honourable  envy.  Afterwards  came  out 
all  the  remarks,  detractions,  anger,  and  falsehoods  of  my  enemies, 
the  transports  of  delight  and  triumph  of  my  friends,  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Jules  Janin,  his  spendid  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
the  abusive  language  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  certain  low 
wretches,  the  scandalous  insinuations  against  Paganini,  the  letting 
loose  and  the  clashing  of  a  score  of  good  and  evil  passions.* 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  impetuous  feeling,  I  was 
boiling  over  with  impatience  at  not  being  able  to  leave  my  bed.  At 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  I  felt  a  little  better,  and,  unable 
longer  to  contain  myself,  I  dressed,  and  ran  off  to  the  Neothermes, 
Rue  de  la  Victoire,  where  Paganini  was  then  living.  They  told  me 


*Some  accused  Paganini  of  making  a  grand  gesture  of  generosity  to  offset  a  reputation  for 
closeness.  Others  intimated  that  Paganini  was  reaping  undue  glory  by  acting  as  inter- 
mediary for  an  anonymous  donor,  perhaps  Bertin.  There  has  been  no  evidence  to  cast 
legitimate  doubt  upon  Paganini's  integrity  in  the  affair. 
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he  was  alone  in  the  billiard-room.  I  went  in,  and  we  embraced  with- 
out a  word.  After  some  minutes,  as  I  was  stammering  out  I  know 
not  what  in  the  way  of  thanks,  Paganini  —  whom  I  was  able  to 
understand  in  the  empty  room  —  cut  me  short  with  these  words: 

'  'Don't  speak  of  that.  No,  not  another  word.  It  is  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  have  ever  felt  in  my  life.  You  will  never  know  how  your  music 
affected  me;  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  felt  anything  like  it.  .  .  . 
Ah!  now,'  added  he,  as  he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  billiard-table 
with  a  violent  blow,  'none  of  the  people  who  cabal  against  you  will 
dare  to  say  another  word,  for  they  know  that  I  am  a  good  judge.'  .  .  . 
"Having  discharged  my  debts,  and  finding  myself  still  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  sum,  my  one  idea  was  to  spend  it  in  the  way  of 
music.  'I  must,'  I  said  to  myself,  'leave  off  all  other  work,  and  write  a 
masterpiece,  on  a  grand  new  plan,  a  splendid  work,  full  of  passion 
and  imagination,  and  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  artist 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much." 

He  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  with  voices  upon  "the  sublime 
and  ever-novel  theme  of  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  He  wrote 
it  "in  seven  months,  never  pausing  for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
out  of  every  thirty."  Meanwhile  Paganini  could  not  leave  the  Riviera 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  died  on  November  25  of  the  following 
year  (1840).  Whether  by  circumstance  or  disinclination,  he  never 
played  in  the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony. 
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WILLIAM  PRIMROSE  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  23, 
1904.  The  son  of  a  professional  viola  player,  William  Primrose  never- 
theless studied  violin  and  first  toured  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  After  study- 
ing with  Eugene  Ysaye  he  followed  that  master's  advice  and  made  the 
viola  his  instrument.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1930  as 
violist  in  the  London  String  Quartet,  with  which  group  he  also  toured 
this  country  in  subsequent  seasons  (he  again  played  viola  in  this  quar- 
tet when  it  was  reorganized  last  season)  .  In  1938  he  became  first  viola 
with  the  NBC  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  has  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  recent  seasons  to  appearances  as  solo  viola  and  in  chamber 
music.  Mr.  Primrose  plays  the  "Macdonald"  Stradivari  viola. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST   AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  18 


Programme 

Schuman Prayer  in  Time  of  War 

Shostakovitch   Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante:  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 

This  programme  is  dedicated  to  "American-Soviet  Frendship" 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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PRAYER  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman  completed  his  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  at  the  end  of  the  year  1942. 
It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Pittsburgh 
under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Reiner,  on  February  26,  1943,  and  was  presented  by 
the  same  conductor  at  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety on  the  March  25  and  26  following,  and  has  since  been  performed  by  several  of 
our  orchestras. 

It  is  in  one  movement.  The  following  instruments  are  called  for:  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  base  drum, 
snare  drum,  tam-tam  and  strings. 

Composing  this  music  on  the  eve  of  the  year  1943,  William  Schuman 
first  called  it  "Prayer  —  1943,"  and  it  was  under  this  title  that  it 
was  first  performed.  In  spite  of  that  fateful  moment  and  turning-point 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  which  surely  affected  the  music,  the  composer 
warns  his  listeners  against  seeking  any  graphic  intention  in  it.  "This 
work,"  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance,  "is  not  pro- 
gramme music  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  overworked  term.  There  is 
no  story,  nor  is  any  realistic  event  being  depicted.  The  title  is  merely 
some  indication  of  the  kind  of  feeling  that  went  into  the  composition." 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Austria. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  nas  been  the  conductor  of  its  chorus.  He 
held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  on  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival  Over- 
ture, composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American 
music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music  has  been 
played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony,  dedicated 
to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  Octo- 
ber 17,  1941.  It  has  been  performed  elsewhere  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  season  1942-43  by  the 
Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William  Schuman's  Fourth 
Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has  been  performed  in 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  His  Symphony  for  Strings, 
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the  fifth  in  order  but  not  specifically  so  numbered,  was  written  for 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  was  first  performed  at  these 
concerts  November  12,  1943. 

William  Schuman  once  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  are 
withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  released  again  if  I  ever 
find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  running  out  of  ideas  at 
some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then  I'll  have  a  chance  to 
take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works."  Since  he  wrote  these 
words,  the  number  of  works  which  Mr.  Schuman  has  composed  indi- 
cates a  long  postponement  of  his  revisions.  They  include,  in  addition 
to  the  Overture  and  three  succeeding  symphonies  above  mentioned, 
the  following  orchestral  pieces:  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Chamber 
Orchestra  (first  performed  January  13,  1942,  at  a  Town  Hall  Forum, 
New  York,  Rosalyn  Tureck,  pianist);  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue 
(1937);  a  "Newsreel"  for  symphonic  band  (1941);  "Prayer  in  Time 
of  War"  (1942),  and  the  William  Billings  Overture  (first  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Artur  Rodzinski, 
conductor,  February  17-18,  1944). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
cantata  "This  is  Our  Time"  is  based  on  a  text  of  Genevieve  Taggard. 
There  are  "Four  Canonic  Choruses"  (1932),  a  "Choral  £tude"  (1937), 
"Prelude  for  Voices"  (on  a  text  from  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Look  Hdme- 
ward,  Angel")  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  "Requiescat"  (1942), 
and  the  Cantata  "Pioneers,"  a  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  The 
Cantata  "A  Free  Song,"  also  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  March  26-27,  1943.  This 
won  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  for  a  musical  composition.  Cham- 
ber music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Mr.  Schuman  has  recently  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre. 
He  has  written  a  musical  number  entitled  "Side  Show  for  Orchestra" 
for  Billy  Rose's  forthcoming  review  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts"  (the 
score  of  the  show  is  by  Cole  Porter,  and  another  special  number  has 
been  composed  by  Stravinsky).  He  has  composed  the  score  for  the  pend- 
ing production  of  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII."  At  present  he  is  work- 
ing with  Anthony  Tudor  on  a  ballet  for  the  spring  season  of  the  Ballet 
Theatre. 

In  1942,  when  the  Third  Symphony  was  the  latest  that  had  been 
heard,  Leonard  Bernstein  discussed  the  musical  characteristics  of 
William  Schuman  in  "Modern  Music."  The  writer  said,  "The  works 
are  conceived  in  such  passion,  developed  with  such  energy,  and 
finished  with  such  conviction  as  inevitably  to  engender  both  naivete 
and  unevenness."  But  he  wrote  also  in  part: 
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"William  Schuman's  music  belongs  to  that  cheerful  category  of 
compositions  which  are  better  listened  to  than  discussed.  But  recent 
performances  of  the  Third  Symphony  by  Koussevitzky  in  Boston  and 
New  York  have  raised  several  points  of  interest  which  are  really  worth 
talking  about. 

"This  work  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  composer's  growth.  It  is  free  of 
those  tender  faults  we  have  come  to  know  in  his  music  —  faults  which 
grew  out  of  being  too  much  in  love  with  his  own  musical  product  to 
permit  an  objective  approach.  Schuman's  progress  could  in  fact  best  be 
measured  by  looking  at  the  music  which  was  cut  out  of  the  work 
before  performance. 

"In  general,  Schuman  rides  to  glory  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  an  un- 
bounded conviction,  which,  aided  by  a  solid  and  rapidly  growing 
technic,  maintains  a  clarity  and  sculpturesque  quality  no  matter  how 
complex  the  sound.  However  slight  or  arbitrary  the  material  may 
appear  on  paper,  by  virtue  of  this  conviction  it  acquires  great  signifi- 
cance the  moment  it  is  played.  (Incidentally,  a  discussion  of  so-called 
"arbitrary"  or  "synthetic"  musical  material  is  badly  needed  to  throw 
light  on  such  phenomena.)  The  second  is  an  energetic  drive,  a  vigor 
of  propulsion  which  seizes  the  listener  by  the  hair,  whirls  him  through 
space,  and  sets  him  down  at  will.  This  involves  a  buoyancy  and  a  lust- 
for-life  which  I  find  (at  the  risk  of  being  called  old-fashioned  and 
artificially  nationalistic)  wholly  American.  To  help  me  make  my  point 
I  wish  I  could  somehow  perform  the  American  Festival  Overture  on 
these  pages  for  each  reader,  to  prove  that  Young  America  exists,  acts, 
and  speaks  in  this  music. 

"The  happiest  feature  of  Schuman's  work  is  that  its  weaknesses  arise 
directly  from  these  healthy  qualities.  And  so  I  take  strong  issue  with  the 
rather  frequent  criticism  that  Schuman's  music  is  only  inferior  Harris, 
combined  with  inferior  Hindemith,  touched  up  more  recently  with 
inferior  Copland,  and  even  Sibelius  as  some  say.  Remarks  like  these 
are  seldom  thought  out,  they  never  come  from  a  musician  who  has 
carefully  heard  and  really  understood  the  music.  If  there  be  resem- 
blances, well  and  good;  a  composer's  output  is  the  sum  of  all  his  ex- 
perience, musical  or  otherwise;  yet  a  composer  with  more  original 
creative  spirit  than  Schuman's  is  rare  indeed. 

"The  use  of  fourths,  in  some  of  the  earlier  pieces  like  the  Prologue, 
or  the  Second  Symphony ,  had  become  a  fetish.  Whole  pages  were  built 
up  of  pyramids  of  fourths  which  were  then  knocked  down  in  succeed- 
ing pages  by  new  blocks  of  fourths,  so  that  almost  all  meaning  in  their 
use  disappeared  for  the  listener.  If  one  had  asked  Schuman  why  he 
persisted  so,  he  would  have  answered,  "I  love  fourths."  But  now  the 
Second  Symphony  has  been  withdrawn;  and  the  errors  of  the  Prologue 
have  never  been  repeated. 
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"Almost  as  exciting  as  hearing  the  music  itself  is  to  observe  how 
Schuman's  progress  is  manifested  in  the  Third  Symphony  —  a  progress 
alive,  radiant,  optimistic.  It  is,  in  fact,  all  one  piece  —  his  development 
and  his  music  —  a  pattern  of  health  and  youth,  and  work,  and  hope." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  54 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942,  repeated  March  27,  and  again  performed  January  1,  1943. 

The  score  was  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by  the  composer. 
This  score  is  used  in  the  present  performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
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alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 
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THE  COMPOSER  AND  THE  STATE 


The  present  position  of  Shostakovitch  as  a  national  hero  adds  a 
sort  of  nightmarish  unreality  to  that  prodigious  storm  which  rocked 
all  of  musical  Russia  in  1936,  over  his  "mistaken  tendencies."  That 
topsy-turvy  episode  does  not  acquire  sense  when  viewed  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  popularity  Shostakovitch  once  held  and  has  since 
regained.  One  has  the  plausible  impression  that  the  composer  has 
simply  continued  to  develop  according  to  his  own  nature  as  musician, 
while  it  was  Russian  opinion  in  general  which  lost  itself  and  found 
itself  again. 

The  record  of  that  storm  becomes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  popular  culture.  The  thunderbolt  itself,  the  attack  on 
"Lady  Macbeth  of  the  District  of  Mzensk,"  becomes  an  unexampled 
curiosity,  and  the  unanimous  falling  into  line  of  musical  Russia  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  reviewed  by  Seroff,*  is  stranger  still. 

"Confusion  instead  of  Music"  ran  the  heading  over  the  attack  in 


*  "Dmitri    Shostakovitch,"    by    Victor    Seroff,    in    collaboration    with    Nadejda    Galli-Shohab, 
Alfred  Knopf,   1943. 
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the  Government  organ  Pravda  of  January  28,  1936.  The  unnamed 
writer  was  shocked  by  the  "deliberate  dissonances"  in  the  opera,  the 
vague  beginnings  of  musical  phrases  which  "disappear  in  the  grinding 
and  squealing  roar."  It  was  "musical  chaos"— "music  deliberately 
turned  inside  out"  so  that  it  was  no  longer  a  "simple  and  popular 
language  accessible  to  all."  The  "masses"  were  sacrificed  in  this  "petty- 
bourgeois,  'formalist'  attempt  to  create  originality  through  cheap 
clowning.  It  is  a  game  of  clever  ingenuity  that  may  end  very  badly." 

The  article  was  long,  otherwise  unsparing  in  epithets,  and  not  with- 
out threats.  When  it  appeared  it  caused  a  good  deal  more  "confusion" 
than  the  opera  it  attacked.  The  "masses"  who  were  supposedly  be- 
wildered by  "Lady  Macbeth"  had  been  crowding  to  performances  of 
it  for  two  years,  enjoying  and  applauding  it  as  a  contemporary  master- 
piece of  dramatic  realism.  The  composer  had  decidedly  known  what 
he  was  doing.  He  had  planned  it  with  great  care,  and  had  published 
with  the  libretto  a  long  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  opera,  its  purposes, 
its  characterizations.  But  suddenly  critics  who  had  praised  it  to  the 
skies  found  "Lady  Macbeth"  an  excruciating  monstrosity,  or  a  deadly 
bore.  Conductors  dropped  his  music,  musicians  of  probity,  like 
Maximilian  Steinberg,  his  former  teacher,  shrugged  away.  Writers  like 
Sollertinsky,  once  his  friend  and  champion,  sidestepped  and  showed 
their  colors  by  an  extra  dig  at  the  pilloried  young  man.  Former  col- 
leagues avoided  him.  There  were  discussions  and  debates,  but  not  a 
single  voice  was  raised  unequivocally  in  his  behalf.  Shostakovitch 
stood  alone,  an  untouchable. 

Behind  the  obscuring  barrage  of  accusations— "leftist,"  "bourgeois," 
"formalist,"  "cynical,"  etc.— Seroff  perceives  a  political  motive  which, 
at  least,  was  consistent.  Soviet  Russia  was  constructing  a  national 
solidarity.  The  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family,  once  dis- 
regarded with  disastrous  results,  were  now  built  up  by  propaganda 
extolling  a  peasant  and  civic  life  busy,  happy,  and  fruitful.  The 
keynote  of  all  this  propaganda  was  optimism.  One  remembers  the 
Russian  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939,  with  its  bright 
pictures  in  pinks  and  greens  of  an  invariably  joyous  populace.  An 
opera  about  the  base  passions  of  sordid  characters  in  rural  Russia  had 
no  place  among  these  rosy  pictures,  even  though  they  belonged  to  an 
earlier  Russia,  nor  did  a  ballet  depicting  Kuban  Cossacks  as  wooden 
and  stylized  figures.*  And  behind  this  was  the  encroaching  shadow  of 
war,  which  made  a  potent  reason  for  a  solid  national  front.  "The  Soviet 
Government  knew  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  the  opening  gun  in 
the  campaign  on  the  home  front  was  the  'banning'  of  'Lady  Macbeth.' 
Pravda's  editorials,  blasting  the  opera,  coincided  neatly,  with  only  a 


*  Shostakovich's  ballet  "The  Limpid  Stream"  was  the  object  of  a  second  attack  by  Pravda. 
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few  weeks  to  spare,  with  the  Nazi  march  into  the  Rhineland— the  first 
blow  of  the  Wehrmacht  against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." 

Impressive  as  the  results  of  Russian  solidarity  have  proved  to  be, 
the  Western  mind  persists  in  cherishing  the  privilege  of  deviations,  as 
found  in  "Lady  Macbeth,"  from  the  norm  of  character  type  and  musi- 
cal style.  A  margin  of  variation  in  the  arts  is  a  contribution  to  national 
unity  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  cultural  growth  of  any  people. 
That  margin  could  well  have  been  allowed  in  Shostakovitch,  whose 
loyalty  and  talent  were  never  questioned,  and  who  could  well  have 
heen  trusted  to  work  out  his  own  esthetic  salvation. 
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A  THOUGHT  ON  TCHAIKOVSKY 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovich 


There  was  no  Russian  composer  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  or  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  who  was 
not  indebted  for  some  phase  or  other 
of  his  creative  work  to  Peter  Tchaikov- 
sky. The  author  of  six  symphonies  and 
the  most  important  and  most  popular 
operas  in  the  Russian  repertory  was  a 
true  builder  of  the  great  Russian  musi- 
cal culture. 

The  personality  of  this  genius  happily 
combined  an  unusual  natural  talent  with 
immense  creative  activity  uninterrupted 
for  decades.  There  is  literally  not  a 
single  musical  genre  in  which  the  heri- 
tage left  by  Tchaikovsky  does  not  oc- 
cupy a  conspicuous  place.  Song  and 
symphony,  opera  and  romance,  sonata 
and  ballet,  concerto  and  musical  hu- 
moresque — all  were  native  to  the  genius 
of  the  great  composer. 

Tchaikovsky  influenced  his  contem- 
poraries independently  of  their  creative 
trend  and  the  bent  of  their  musical 
thought.  But  even  more  considerable  is 


the  influence  of  the  great  composer  on 
posterity.  His  pupils  Taneyev,  and  later 
Scriabin  and  Rachmaninoff,  continued 
the  traditional  line  of  Russian  musical 
culture  taken  up  by  Tchaikovsky  from 
Glinka.  Among  the  Soviet  composers  of 
our  generation  I  know  of  literally  none 
who  has  not  to  some  degree  or  other 
felt  his  influence.  Shaporin,  Sebalin, 
Miaskovsky,  Prokofieff,  Kachatourian 
and  Dzerzhinsky  have  in  different  meas- 
ure "emerged"  from  the  melodic  and 
harmonic  traditions  of  Tchaikovsky. 
The  philosophical  and  musical  peculi- 
arities of  Tchaikovsky's  work  have  also 
left  a  deep  trace  on  many  minds.  When 
I  sit  down  to  write  a  score  my  thoughts 
always  involuntarily  turn  to  the  method 
used  by  that  unsurpassed  master,  our 
great  teacher  in  the  art  of  composing. 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the 
question:  On  what  exactly  is  my  love 
for  Tchaikovsky  founded?  That  would 
demand  a  special  exhaustive  article.  But 
{.Continued  on  page  28) 
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if  I  were  permitted  to  express  in  a  sen- 
tence the  reason  for  my  extraordinary 
esteem  and  fond  admiration  for  the 
creative  work  of  Tchaikovsky  I  would 
say:  It  contains  no  creative  indifference 
or  idle  sound  recording.  Tchaikovsky  is 
near  and  dear  not  only  to  men  of  music; 
like  Pushkin  he  has  penetrated  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Russian  national  con- 
sciousness. We  cannot  live  without 
Tchaikovsky  in  these  days  of  our  nat 
tional  sorrow;  his  name  is  with  us  in 
the  time  of  victory,  and  in  the  years  of 
the  greatest  creative  upsurge  of  the 
Russian  national   spirit. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  two  contestable 
points  here.  It  is  often  said  that  Tchai- 
kovsky's work  is  "touched"  by  a  spirit 
of  pessimism.  This  error  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  modern  inves- 
tigators, as  well  as  most  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  musicologists  and  critics, 
confuse  pessimism  with  keen  perception, 
the  perception  of  the  tragic.  In  all  the 
centuries  of  world  art,  no  one  has  de- 
picted man's  tragic  world  perception 
better  than  the  writers  of  Greek  trage- 
dies. Nevertheless  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  reproaching  them  with  pes- 
simism. 

Tchaikovsky  has  that  same  feeling  for 
the  tragic  in  the  conflicting  develop- 
ment of  man's  personal  and  social  life. 
With  the  insight  of  a  true  thinker,  with 
the  intuition  of  a  great  artist,  he  sensed 
the  contradictory,  dialectical  path  of 
the  development  of  life  in  the  world, 
the  fate  of  individual  man  and  mankind 
as  a  whole.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  by 
no  means  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
fatalism,  gloom  or  a  belief  in  blind 
fate.  His  most  tragic  works  are  per- 
vaded with  the  spirit  of  struggle,  the 
striving  to  overcome  blind  elemental 
forces. 

Tchaikovsky  believed  in  the  inex- 
haustible force  of  the  human  mind  and 
in  the  power  and  harmony  of  creation, 
and  this  radiant  rational  faith  colors  his 
entire  creative  heritage.  As  with  the 
classics    of    Russian    realistic    literature 


and  painting,  so  with  Tchaikovsky  in 
his  most  tragic  works  (as  for  example 
his  Sixth  Symphony  and  "The  Queen 
of  Spades"),  it  is  not  the  idea  of  resig- 
nation that  predominates,  but  the  theme 
of  struggle  and  the  overcoming  of  tragic 
"fate." 

It  has  been  the  custom  up  to  now  to 
speak  of  the  school  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  as  the  outstanding  Russian  school 
of  composition.  It  is  high  time,  how- 
ever, to  give  its  due  to  the  school  of 
Tchaikovsky,  and  to  do  justice  to  all 
the  richness  and  diversity  of  his  tech- 
nique as  a  composer.  He  is  unequaled 
in  his  ability  to  develop  musical  thought 
and  to  orchestrate  composition.  I  bow 
to  him  as  a  splendid  orchestrator ;  he 
did  not  as  a  rule  orchestrate  already 
written  works,  but  seemed  to  compose 
a  priori  for  orchestra,  to  think  "orches- 
trally."  And  whenever  I  experience  cre- 
ative difficulties  in  working  on  some 
composition  I  always  find  an  exhaustive 
answer  in  Tchaikovsky's  technique. 

The  national  character  of  the  com- 
poser is  determined  by  his  deep  in- 
sight into  the  souls  of  his  Russian  con- 
temporaries and  his  subtle  feeling  for 
Russian  nature.  Tchaikovsky  was  no 
nationally  limited  artist,  and  often 
made  use  of  non-national  subjects,  as 
in  his  ballets  "Iolanthe"  and  "Italian 
Capriccio."  However,  despite  their 
non-Russian  subject  matter  these  works 
are  not  less  national  in  spirit  and  char- 
acter than  other  creations  of  the  com- 
poser. Tchaikovsky's  music  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  Rus- 
sian, and  indeed  world,  musical  culture; 
it  is  also  a  sort  of  creative  and  technical 
encyclopedia  to  which  every  Russian 
composer  is  forced  to  have  recourse  in 
the  process  of  his  creative  work.  How 
amazing  is  Tchaikovsky's  talent  for 
varying  musical  material!  Recall,  for 
example,  how  different  the  theme  of 
fate  sounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
movement  and  in  the  waltz  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony. 

— Quoted  from   the  "Information 
Bulletin"  Embassy  of  U.S.S.R. 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  (u 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Bom  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 


'"T' chaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  him- 
self to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 


(Harnnjt?  Mail    •    Nnu  fork 
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Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugen  One  gin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age— although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy, 
and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being 
polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  like  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas 
antly  aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  larere  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  full} 
believed.   Of  the  orchestral   suites,   only  the  third  had   had  a   pronounced  success. 

r  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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phony  was  magnificently  played,  and  1  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
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to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it:  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  q  *ite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony : 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]   a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 
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FOR    THE     NEW,     FRAGILE,     FEMININE    LOOK 

LOVELY   YOUNG    COLOR    IN    LIPSTICK,   CREAM    ROUGE     . 
AND    POWDER.    COMPLEMENT  IT  WITH    SURF    EYE  SHADOW. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  January   10 


Programme 

Moussorgsky Prelude   to  "Khovanstchina" 

Bartok Concerto    for    Orchestra 

I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.  Finale:  Presto 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Libraiy, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  I 
By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo;  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,   1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

"T7  hovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
XV  'Chozvdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  .he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  Bela  Bartok 

Born   at   Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March   25,   1881 


This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2  last. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  two  harps  and  strings. 

"rpHE  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so  writes  the  com- 
A  poser,  "apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious 
death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This 
remark  is  interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok  composed  the  piece  during 
the  period  of  recovery  from  a  serious  illness. 

He  further  explains  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of'  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  'perpetuum  mobile'-like  pas- 
sage of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and, 
especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments 
consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale 
is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built 
on  the  last  theme  of. the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found 
in  the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments 
consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets, 
flutes,  and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have 
nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  in- 
struments and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are 
recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of 
the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  suc- 
cessively. These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  en- 
framed by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  movement  derives  from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first 
movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto' 
['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols 
'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 

There  are  certain  "moderns"  who,  bold  and  challenging  spirits  in 
their  youth,  keep  these  qualities  as  their  years  and  labors  accumulate. 
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So,  Schonberg,  Stravinsky,  Bartok,  remain  in  the  forefront  of  innova- 
tion, unsuperseded  by  a  younger  generation.  In  point  of  time,  Bartok 
has  a  slight  edge  upon  Schonberg  as  a  breaker  of  new  paths;  his 
rhythmic  irregularities  preceded  Stravinsky's  "Sacre"  by  more  than  a 
decade 

Philip  Hale  heard  in  1912  Bartok's  "Bear  Dance"  for  piano,  and 
remembered  years  later  the  effect  upon  a  Bostonian  assemblage:  "The 
composer  was  regarded  with  a  certain  indulgence  by  the  audience,  as, 
if  not  stark  mad,  certainly  an  eccentric  person.  There  are  today  some," 
he  added  (in  1928),  "now  that  his  reputation  is  firmly  established,  to 
whom  his  music  is  a  stumbling-block."  So,  even  at  that  time,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  enfant  terrible.  Any  change  in 
Bartok  as  a  figure  in  the  musical  world  is  due  less  to  the  composer, 
whose  development  has  been  notably  consistent,  than  to  a  change  in 
the  general  receptivity  of  the  listening  public. 

The  passing  of  years  and  the  experience  of  listening  have  clarified 
his  music,  reduced  the  number  of  those  who  are  baffled  by  it.  And 
even  those  who  may  not  yet  discern  his  more  positive  virtues,  uni- 
versally respect  his  sober  and  honest  intentions,  his  prodigious  in- 
dustry, his  craftsman's  skill,  his  unremitting  zeal  for  his  racial  heritage. 
He  has  sought  out,  recorded,  and  scientifically  classified  with  enormous 
pains  the  folk  music  of  his  own  and  adjacent  peoples.  In  his  younger 
years  he  applied  an  assimilative,  questing  energy  to  the  musical  cultures 
of  Germany  and  France.  His  music,  at  heart  strongly  personal,  has  been 
colored  by  successive  "influences,"  the  most  deep-lying  being  the  traits 
of  the  Magyar  folk  songs  and  dance  music  with  which  he  has  steeped 
himself  so  long  and  so  fondly.  Like  emergent  "nationalists"  elsewhere 
—  Smetana  in  Bohemia,  Moussorgsky  in  Russia,  or  Vaughan  Williams 
in  England  —  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  flavor  of  the  folk  heritage 
a  part  of  his  musical  nature  without  any  literal  borrowing  whatsoever 
of  its  musical  texts. 

"Bartok  and  his  compatriot  Kodaly,"  wrote  Lawrence  Gilman  in 
1937,  "have  demonstrated  to  us  by  their  researches  that  the  genuine 
traditional  folk-music  of  Hungary  is  a  far  different  thing  from  the 
comparatively  modern  gypsy-music  exploited  by  Liszt  and  by  popu- 
larizers  much  less  admirable  than  he;  and  Bartok  at  least  has  steeped 
his  own  compositions  in  the  somberness  and  wildness  and  humor  of 
this  ancient,  authentic  music  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  which  de- 
rives in  many  cases  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  betrays 
surprising  affiliations  with  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  the  age  of 
Bach  and  Handel  —  this  authentically  Hungarian  music  which  is  as 
different  from  the  showy  'Hungarianism'  of  Liszt  as  soil  and  sun  are 
different  from  tinsel  and  footlights. 

"Thus    the   past  of   his   nation   lives   again   in   Bartok,   amazingly 
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sophisticated   and  metamorphosed,   but  charged   with   its  old  power 
and  raciness  and  savor." 

The  composer  Bartok  is  outlined  by  Mr.  Gilman  in  one  of  his 
characteristic  bits  of  literary  portraiture:  "Acrid,  powerful,  intransi- 
gent; the  musician  of  darkly  passionate  imagination,  austerely  sensu- 
ous, ruthlessly  logical,  a  cerebral  rhapsodist;  a  tone-poet  who  is  both 
an  uncompromising  modernist  and  the  resurrector  of  an  ancient  past." 

A   review   of   Bartok's   career   shows   him   in   provincial    Hungary, 
fatherless  at  eight,  taught  piano  by  his  mother,  appearing  in  public 
as  a  pianist  and  as  a  composer  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  mother,  a  teacher, 
found  a  post  in  Pressburg  (now  Bratislava,  in  Czechoslovakia),  in  1893, 
in  order  that  her  son  might  have  better  opportunities  to  hear  and  study 
music.  There  he  encountered  the  German  tradition,  and  composed  per- 
ceptibly in  the  manner  of  Brahms.  In  1899  he  entered  the  Liszt  Academy 
of  Music  in  Budapest,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Janos  Koess- 
ler,  and  knew  Dohnanyi,  four  years  his  senior,  and  Kodaly,  one  year 
younger,  who  were  likewise  pupils  of  Koessler.  Bartok  wrote  a  'num- 
ber of  pieces,  some  of  which  were  published.  Many  were  for  piano. 
The  most  ambitious  was  a   patriotic  symphony   entitled   "Kossuth," 
which   was   presented  by   Hans   Richter    (also   a   Hungarian)   at   the 
Halle  concerts  in  Manchester.  At  this  time  Bartok's  gods  were  Strauss 
(especially  "Zarathustra")  and  Liszt  (especially  the  Hungarian  music). 
But  he  was  soon  to  outgrow  this  phase.  Many  a  Hungarian  has  pointed 
out  that  what  passed   for   Hungarian   music  in   the  late  nineteenth 
century,  as  found  in  Brahms  and  Liszt,  was  more  gypsy  than  Hun- 
garian, in  its  formal  dress  more  German  than  either. 

Bartok,  having  praised  Liszt  and  written  music  somewhat  akin  to 
the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  began  to  attune  his  alert  ear  to  music  out- 
side of  school  precincts.  It  is  said  that  during  a  vacation  in  the  country 
he  heard  a  servant  singing  at  her  work,  was  struck  by  what  she  sang, 
and  so  began,  in  1905,  his  lifelong  and  intensive  field  research  of  the 
unwritten  music  of  his  people.  The  first  expedition  lasted  as  long  as 
his   slender   means   permitted.   Kodaly   was   his   equally   ardent   com- 
panion. The  result  was  a  scholarly  printed  collection,  a  large  number 
of   phonograph    records    —    and    further    excursions    into    Slovakian, 
Transylvanian,  Rumanian  and  even  Arabian  territory,  with  similar 
tangible  results.  He  has  collected  in  all  more  than  six  thousand  tunes. 
Their  most  striking  traits  are  what  he  calls  a  " ' parlando-rubato"  style, 
a  vocal   line   shaped   to   syllable   stress   and   correspondingly   free   in 
rhythmic  meter   (danced  music  of  course,  was  more  regular).  He  also 
found  several  modes   (no  doubt  of  church  origin)  and  a  melodic  style 
as  ornate  and  chromatic  as  the  proximity  of  the  Balkans  to  the  Orient 
would  suggest. 
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"The  genuine  Hungarian  peasant  music,"  he  has  written,  "was  all 
but  unknown  at  that  time.  A  store  of  peasant  music  was  unearthed, 
out  of  which  several  thousand  melodies  were  noted  down  within  a  few 
years,  a  collection  of  immense  musical  value.  In  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it,  the  oldest  Hungarian  peasant  melodies,  the  material  was  at 
last  discovered  that  was  destined  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a 
renaissance  of  Hungarian  art  music.  The  appropriate  use  of  this  folk- 
song material  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the  sporadic  introduction 
or  imitation  of  these  old  melodies,  or  to  the  arbitrary  thematic  use 
of  them  in  works  of  foreign  or  international  tendencies.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  absorbing  the  means  of  musical  expression  hidden  in  this 
treasury  of  folktunes,  just  as  the  most  subtle  possibilities  of  any 
language  may  be  assimilated.  It  is  necessary  for  the  composer  to  com- 
mand this  musical  language  so  completely  that  it  becomes  the  natural 
expression  of  his  own  musical  ideas." 

For  years  Bartok  continued  to  compose  music  in  all  forms,  from 
chamber  to  operatic.  He  made  the  modal  thinking  his  own;  and  the 
stark^  strongly  energetic  rhythms.  The  p  avian  do-rub  at  o  style  became 
a  basis  for  the  dramatic  declamation  in  his  operas.  Laszlo  Pollatsek* 
has  written:  "The  effect  of  folk-music  on  Bartok's  harmony  is  shown 
by  the  preponderant  use  of  the  pentatonic  scale  and  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Other  characteristics  of  his  musical  style  are:  in  rhythm,  the 
frequent  rubato;  in  dynamics,  the  syncopated  and  assymetric  accentua- 
tion; and,  in  general,  the  dance-rhythm  elements,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  most  of  his  works."  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
he  has  never  forsworn  the  classical  forms.  Cultured  Budapest,  igno- 
rant of  the  musical  stratum  from  which  he  had  drawn,  and  alienated 
by  his  pioneering  boldness,  paid  little  attention  to  his  music,  except 
when  it  paused  to  label  him,  quite  in  the  Bostonian  manner,  an 
eccentric.  At  length,  his  pantomime  "The  Carved  Wooden  Prince," 
completed  in  1916,  was  performed  in  Budapest  and  received  favorable 
attention  which  led  to  performances  of  his  earlier  opera,  "Bluebeard's 
Castle,"  and  some  of  his  instrumental  works. 

Gradually  Bartok  won  recognition,  respect,  and  —  occasionally  — 
performance,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  in  1927  that  he  first 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  that  season  (February  17,  1928) 
that  he  played  the  solo  part  in  his  first  Piano  Concerto,  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  Dance  Suite  had  been  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra  November  12,  1926. 

Since  1940,  Bartok  has  been  living  in  this  country,  making  his  home 
in  New  York.  He  has  given  many  recitals,  appeared  with  orchestras,  and 
played  jointly  with  his  wife,  Ditta  Pastztory,  notably  in  his  Sonata 
for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion.  In   1940,  he  made  a  lecture  tour, 


*  Musical  Times,  London,  May-August,  1931. 
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describing  and  demonstrating  the  folk  music  of  his  part  of  the  world 

(he  lectured  at  Harvard  University  April  23) 

For  orchestra,  he  has  composed  "Burlesque"   (1904),  two  Suites   (so 
titled),   another   called   "Four   Pieces"    (1912),   and   the   Dance   Suite 

(1923).  There  are  "Two  Portraits"  (1908),  "Deux  Images"  (1910),  the 
early  "Kossuth"  Symphony,  two  sets  of  transcriptions  from  Hungarian 
folk  songs  (1933),  the  Divertimento  for  Strings  (1939),  Roumanian 
Folk  Dances  (1917),  Transylvanian  Dances  (1931),  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celesta  (1936).  His  "Mikrokosmos"  Suite  of  pro- 
gressive piano  pieces  has  been  orchestrated.  In  addition  to  numerous 
pieces  for  chorus,  mostly  from  folk  song  material,  there  is  the  "Cantata 
Profana"  (1930).  Concertos  include  the  Rhapsody  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  (1904),  two  Piano  Concertos  (1926,  1931),  two  Rhapsodies 
for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (1928),  Violin  Concerto  (1938).  There  are 
six  string  quartets,  two  violin  sonatas,  other  pieces  in  chamber  com- 
binations, and  a  long  list  of  music  for  piano  solo. 

There  are  a  number  of  collections  of  folk  music,  with  treatises  —  in 

book  form. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.   1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
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new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  ''sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,   takes   the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.   And  then 
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comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev'  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 

*British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Brull  gave  a*,  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  .he  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  L  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
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with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  how  the  skeptics  at  a  performance  would 
have  been  irritated  by  the  pointed  applause  of  the  Brahms  clique,  the 
domineering  air  of  the  openly-partisan  conductor,  and  would  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  find  the  music  "harsh,"  "abrupt,"  or  "muddy." 
Any  composer  would  be  suspect  who  must  rely  upon  pompous  and 
windy  Eduard  Hanslick  for  his  official  critical  spokesman  in  Vienna, 
and  this  defender  of  the  faith  often  obscured  the  issue  by  grudging 
his  praise  of  a  new  work.  Hans  von  Billow,  who  was  converted  to 
Brahms  by  this  symphony,  and  who  became  its  first  truly  revealing 
interpreter,  may  have  done  as  much  to  retard  as  to  advance  its  recog- 
nition. This  fine  musician  and  writer,  at  once  witty  and  witless,  gave 
the  enemy  two  points  for  endless  derision  when  he  linked  "Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms,"  and  when  he  spoke  of  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
phony as  a  "Tenth."  Characteristic  of  the  tactlessness  of  this  pioneer 
in  the  school  of  great  conducting,  who  with  his  ducal  orchestra  made 
Meiningen  a  famous  Brahms  stronghold,  is  an  incident  in  connection 
with  the  First  Symphony.  In  1882  he  descended  with  his  orchestra 
upon  the  anti-Brahms  stronghold,  Leipzig,  and  announced  an  all- 
Brahm*;  programme,  in  which  the  C  minor  Symphony  was  included. 
Angered  by  the  rather  tepid  applause,  he  repeated  the  third  move- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  symphony  turned  around  and 
addressed  the  audience  to  this  effect:  he  had  come  "at  the  express 
command  of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should 
know  how  the  symphony  ought  to  be  performed;  and  also  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  (second)  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
January  1." 

Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  describing  this  concert  to  Brahms  in 
great  detail  (in  a  letter  from  Leipzig,  March  15,  1882)  makes  no 
mention  of  a  speech  by  Bulow.  She  praises  the  performance,  and  even 
has  a  good  word  for  the  Leipzig  public,  who,  with  or  without  speeches, 
was  evidently  at  last  thawing  before  the  rising  sun  of  Brahms'  music. 
"Above  all,  there  was  a  glow  of  genuine  enthusiasm  over  the  whole, 
sufficiently  infectious  to  cause  even  a  Gewandhaus  audience  to  relax. 
The  din  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  ask  ourselves  if  that  were  really 
the  Gewandhaus  with  the  same  people  sitting  there.  The  fact  is,  there 
was  not  the  usual  preponderance  of  prim,  tiresome  femininity,  barely 
out  of  its  teens;  but  fresh,  young,  listening  faces  and  older  ones  who 
cannot  get  into  the  Gewandhaus  ordinarily,  were  there,  all  under  a 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz . .  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriecio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Sy mphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major    K.  P.   E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor  . Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakofl 

'Enchanted    Lake" Liadox 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik   Satie-Debussy 

Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

-'La  Mer"    ("The  Sea") Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

'Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and    March Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) RaveJ 

Meristo  Waltz Liszt 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" .Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Rave) 

Poh jola's    Daughter  u Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    .... Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    :s Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

'Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with   Roses" ;    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major Sibeliua 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian" ) .Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahm? 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Pathetique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A    major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second   Movpment  >  .    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat   major Haydri 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem  )    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   ( Vienna  Blood )    Strauss 
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spell  that  deepened  with  every  number,  all  attention  from  head  to 
foot,  smiling  happily  at  this  or  that  point  —  in  a  word,  so  charming 
and  sympathetic  that  one  felt  like  kissing  some  of  them.  As  the 
Allegretto  in  A-flat  received  comparatively  little  applause,  Biilow 
promptly  repeated  it.  Then  came  the  deluge!  Oh,  how  happy  we 
were  in  our  corner.  .  .  .  We  made  a  heathenish  noise,  my  brother 
shouting  'encore'  at  the  finish  like  one  possessed,  though  whether 
he  wanted  the  whole  symphony  or  only  the  last  movement  repeated, 
he  refuses  to  say."  Even  allowing  for  the  probability  that  Brahms' 
gentle  friend  was  trying  to  please  him  with  a  rosy  account  of  the  sym- 
phony's general  reception,  the  traditionally  hostile  Gewandhaus  audi- 
ence seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  docile  before  propaganda  mili- 
tant if  not  insulting. 

Against  such  stupidities  as  these  —  against  the  entrenched  antago- 
nism of  the  Gewandhaus  subscribers,  the  music  of  Brahms,  aided  by  the 
impelling  fervor  of  such  conductors  as  Biilow  and  Nikisch,  gradually 
and  inevitably  worked  its  spell.  At  last  the  integrity,  the  fine  mastery, 
the  exquisite  poetry  that  was  Brahms  found  its  own  so  completely 
that  Leipzig  yielded  to  none  in  its  enthusiasm  for  this  composer. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Controversy  has  fastened  upon  certain  portions  of  the  symphony, 
and  continued  with  more  persistence  that  general  enlightenment.  In 
answer  to  those  early  critics  who  found  the  opening  pages  too  meaty, 
too  concentrated  and  close-worked  for  their  taste,  John  Fuller-Mait- 
land,  in  his  book  of  1911,  draws  a  plausible  comparison  with  Robert 
Browning:  "The  case  is  almost  a  parallel  to  certain  poems  of  Brown- 
ing; the  thoughts  are  so  weighty,  the  reasoning,  as  it  may  be  called, 
so  close,  that  the  ordinary  means  of  expression  are  inadequate  to 
convey  the  whole  of  what  is  in  the  creator's  mind,  and  a  feeling  of 
strain  is  undoubtedly  caused  at  certain  moments.  But  to  try  to  re- 
score  such  a  movement  as  this  with  the  sacrifice  of  none  of  its  mean- 
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ing,  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  rewrite  Sordello  in  sentences  that  a 
child  should  understand." 

Of  the  long  melody  for  horn  solo  in  the  last  movement,  Kalbeck 
found  a  suggestion  of  an  Alpine  horn,  an  echo  of  Brahms'  blissful 
mountain-climbing  days.  Philip  Hale  adds  another  version:  "There 
has  lately  been  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the 
solemn  notes  of  'Big  Ben,'  in  London.  Brahms  never  was  in  London, 
but  a  friend  told  him  about  'Big  Ben,'  and  gave  him  the  notation!" 
Let  us  turn  to  the  genuinely  English  report  on  this  subject  of  D. 
Millar  Craig.  His  countrymen,  who  took  Brahms  to  their  hearts  from 
the  start,  first  heard  the  symphony  in  March,  1877.  "Through  the 
interest  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Joachim  sent  the  score  and  parts,  still 
in  manuscript,  to  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  which 
had  the  honor  of  playing  the  symphony  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  work  was  hailed  with  special  delight  by  Cambridge,  not 
only  for  its  own  splendid  sake  but  because  of  a  rather  striki*^  coin- 
cidence. The  horn  passage  near  the  beginning  of  the  iasi  movement 
uses  the  notes  of  the  chimes  familiar  to  all  Cambridge  as  'The  Cam- 
bridge Quarters,'  and  the  University  hailed  that  as  a  particularly 
happy  omen  for  the  first  performance  of  the  work  there." 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 

[copyrighted] 
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SUITE    (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  BAD1NERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17    (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,  1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin- 
ing light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was   thrown  into  "such   a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  as  was 
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SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  January   13 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Bartok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Allegro  scherzando 

III.       Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 
IV.       Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.       Finale:    Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.     Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante,  ma  robato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  moderato 
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The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  '7/  virtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  veto  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi,"  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 

upon  the  ear."  r  .. 
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T his  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  buy 
tilings  made  or  Bemherg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is   the   registered  trade-mark   of  trie  AMERICAN   BEMBERG   CORPORATION 
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CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,   1881 
(For  Notes  see  page  5) 


ENTR'ACTE 

DESTINATION  FOR  MUSIC 

By  Edwin  Evans 

(Reprinted  from  The  English-Speaking  World,  August-September,  1944) 


HPhe  notion  that  the  focal  centres  of  civilization  —  its  successive 
■*-  capitals,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cultural  sense  —  reveal  a  definite  West- 
ward trend,  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  wholly  supported  by  history.  When, 
for  instance,  the  classical  civilization  of  Athens  and  Rome  foundered 
in  the  West  during  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  there  is  evidence  that  it 
temporarily  migrated  eastward,  via  Byzantium  to  Bagdad,  where  it 
was  more  alive  than  at  the  contemporary  Court  of  Charlemagne.  For 
the  musical  historian  in  particular,  Arab  treatises  such  as  that  of  Al 
Farabi  formed  a  bridge  linking  the  Greek  system  to  mediaeval  times. 
However,  that  is  a  point  for  scholars.  Musicians  concerned  with  con- 
temporary tendencies  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  are  not 
witnessing  the  transference  of  the  focal  centre  of  their  art  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States. 

As  Professor  Joad  might  say  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brains  Trust,  it  all 
depends  what  you  mean  by  the  centre.  Some  years  ago  an  American 
friend  put  to  me  the  claim  of  New  York  to  be  regarded  as  already  then 
the  centre  of  the  musical  world,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  best  per- 
formers tended  to  gravitate  there,  where  prosperity  awaited  them.  I 
could  not  resist  pointing  out  that  New  York  might  also  be  the  city 
where  the  most  champagne  was  consumed,  but  that  would  not  make 
it  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Champagne.  Though  any  product  neces- 
sarily gravitates  to  its  best  market,  the  source  of  production  does  not 
thereby  forfeit  its  claim  to  be  the  most  vital  area.'  In  short,  America 
was  a  great  consumer  of  the  world's  music,  but  her  own  contributions 
to  the  art  could  not  be  compared  to  those  of  the  musical  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  Her  composers  were  then  in  a  position  corresponding 
to  that  of  our  own  on  the  eve  of  the  movement  now  known  as  the 
British  Musical  Renascence,  that  is  to  say;  some  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  ago.  It  has  since  improved,  but  scarcely  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  affect  the  argument.  To  be  fair  we  must  admit  that  since  the 
outbreak   of   war   the    position   of   our   own    composers   has   slightly 
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deteriorated  so  far  as  performances  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  policy 
of  the  commercial  interests  involved,  which  is  to  perform  only  music 
assured  of  the  best  box-office  returns  such  as  the  most  popular  classics, 
which  in  all  countries  alike  draw  the  greater  public.  Within  the 
musical  community  their  prestige  is  unaffected. 

The  outbreak  of  war  was  an  event  pregnant  with  important  con- 
sequences for  American  music,  and  it  is  these  that  have  brought  into 
the  foreground  the  question  whether  the  music  of  the  future  is  to  be 
centred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  outstanding  new  fact 
is  the  presence  there,  as  emigres  or  refugees,  of  a  majority  of  European 
composers  of  "advanced"  tendencies  and  international  repute,  such  as 
Stravinsky,  Schonberg,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  Milhaud,  Krenek,  Wein- 
berger, Weill  and  so  on.  They  are  there  composing,  teaching,  lectur- 
ing, in  short  pursuing  their  normal  avocations  in  an  environment 
that  is  new  to  many  of  them.  Undoubtedly  they  are  destined  to  have 
a  profound  influence  on  American  musical  life,  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  younger  generation  from  whom  future  American 
composers  will  recruit  themselves.  These  will  have  been  in  intimate 
contact  with  intellectual  and  creative  activity  of  a  type  which  was 
formerly  within  the  reach  only  of  those  who  could  afford  to  study  in 
Europe.  Even  before  the  war  this  bringing  together  of  strong  cosmo- 
politan influences  and  a  community  itself  largely  of  cosmopolitan 
origins  was,  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  world-distances,  already  in 
progress,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  and  at  a  much  slower  pace.  The  war 
has  telescoped  into  five  years  what  might  have  taken  a  generation  or 
more  to  accomplish.  It  may  even  have  brought  nearer  to  us  that  fusing 
of  all  musical  idioms  into  a  lingua  franca  which  some  —  in  my  opinion 
misguided  —  observers  seem  to  think  desirable. 

American  writers  are  already  busy  in  diagnosing  the  effect  on  Ameri- 
can music  of  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  these  distinguished  emigres. 
I  have  not  yet  come  across  any  corresponding  article  depicting  the 
effect  which  the  American  environment  is  having  on  them.  How  does 
their  output  of  these  five  years  compare  with  their  earlier  works,  or 
those  which  brought  them  fame?  The  question  is  no  mere  rhetorical 
one,  for  traffic  on  the  musical  "lines  of  communication"  has  not  been 
active,  and  our  information  is  meagre  and  fragmentary.  But  if  these 
five  years  had  produced  any  works  of  outstanding  significance  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that,  even  under  the  present  abnormal  condi- 
tions, we  would  have  heard  echoes  of  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
their  appearance.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  hear  that  several  of  these 
exiled  composers  have  trodden  the  golden  road  to  Hollywood.  Small 
blame  to  them,  for  serious  music-making  is  a  vocation  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain  to  celebrity  and  yet  remain  comparatively  poor. 
But  easy  money  is  not  good  for  composers,  and  it  would  be  surprising 
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if  the  novel  experience  had  no  lasting  effect.  I  repeat  that  our  infor- 
mation is  scanty,  but  in  its  very  paucity  such  evidence  as  we  have 
suggests  that  the  American  atmosphere  has  not  proved  stimulating 
to  noble  creative  effort.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  speculate  at  this 
distance  as  to  which  favourable  factors  are  absent  or  which  un- 
favourable ones  present,  but  composers  who  have  resided  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  confided  to  me  that  the  European  back- 
ground is  far  more  conducive  to  creative  work.  There  is  one  actively 
employed  in  America  who,  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  made  a  point  of 
coming  to  England  every  summer  to  concentrate  on  composition.  This 
again  points  to  America  being  in  the  main  a  consumer  of  music. 

1  treasure  pleasant  recollections  of  a  summer  term  as  "guest"  pro- 
fessor at  a  State  University  of  the  Middle  West.  I  had  an  attractive 
class  of  students,  eager,  intelligent,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  I 
could  not  help  remarking  some  characteristics  that  may  have  a  bear- 
ing on  this  question  of  atmosphere.  One  was  that  what  they  sought 
seemed  to  me  to  be  not  education,  but  information.  While  I  tried 
to  impart  to  them  what  they  appeared  to  lack,  a  background  for 
their  musical  development,  they  were  busily  inscribing  in  their  note- 
books every  scrap  of  fact  with  which  I  illustrated  my  argument,  al- 
though I  pointed  out  to  them  that  facts  were  accessible  in  a  multitude 
of  works  of  reference.  Another  observation  —  not  of  my  own  students 
but  of  some  whom  I  heard  practising  to  become  executants  —  was  that 
they  were  obsessed  with  mechanical  efficiency.  I  heard  technical  diffi- 
culties overcome  with  ease,  and  the  result  was  not  music,  but  the  ac- 
complishment seemed  to  be  accepted  as  the  end  in  view.  Taking  these 
two  observations  together  I  concluded  that  the  atmosphere  in  which 
music  thrives  in  the  spiritual  sense  is  a  product  of  tradition,  for  which 
there  is  no  educational  substitute. 

In  the  most  glorious  phase  of  the  century  of  German  predominance 
in  music  the  capital  of  the  musical  world  was  Vienna,  a  great  centre 
of  both  production  and  consumption.  A  succession  of  masterpieces 
first  saw  the  light  there,  and  their  fame  was  radiated  thence  through 
the  whole  world.  That  is  the  chief  and,  in  fact,  only  true  qualification. 
When  New  York  can  substantiate  a  similar  claim  the  world  will  not 
be  slow  to  recognize  it.  One  of  the  factors  which  caused  Vienna  to 
forfeit  that  proud  position  was  its  intense  conservatism,  its  hostility 
to  new  musical  phenomena.  As  an  instance  I  recall  that  it  was  a 
Viennese  orchestra  which,  when  first  confronted  with  Stravinsky's 
Petrushka,  protested  against  being  asked  to  play  diese  freche  Unmusik 
(this  insolent  non-music),  an  attitude  incompatible  with  world-leader- 
ship. But  Vienna  had  at  least  the  excuse,  plausible  if  not  valid,  of 
her  associations  with  the  glories  of  the  preceding  era.  America  lacks 
that  excuse,  but  her  first  reception  of  many  modern  works,  such  as 
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William  Walton's  Symphony,  suggests  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
attitude,  with  all  its  implications.  Until  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Lon- 
don audience  was  far  more  catholic  in  the  welcome  it  gave  to  the 
world's  music.  Though  it  put  forward  no  pretension  to  leadership 
it  possessed  at  least  this  qualification  as  a  feature  of  the  British 
Renascence. 

There  is,  however,  one  field  in  which  America  will  probably  be 
entitled  to  claim  pre-eminence  after  the  war:  that  of  public  per- 
formance, of  which  it  may  supply  the  standard  for  many  years  to 
come.  Owing  to  the  favourable  conditions  offered  it  has  long  attracted 
the  world's  virtuosi,  many  of  whom  have  made  it  their  home  these 
five  years.  Whether  or  not  these  have  been  induced  to  teach  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  they  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  educate 
their  audiences  to  expect  and  appreciate  the  highest  order  of  accom- 
plishment. Here  again  conservatism  makes  itself  felt,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  a  small  repertoire  well  presented  satisfies  all  but  the  narrower 
musical  public  —  that  of  Athenian  disposition  —  which  a  virtuoso 
can  afford  to  ignore  since  it  is  not  the  source  of  "big  money."  In  this 
America  differs  only  in  degree  from  other  countries,  including  our 
own.  We,  too,  have  a  large  public  that  can  listen  indefinitely  to  the 
same  restricted  list  of  concertos,  concert  pieces  or  arias,  but  with  us 
the  line  between  the  two  audiences  —  attracted  respectively  by  the 
performer  and  by  the  enterprise  revealed  in  the  programme  —  seems  to 
be  more  elastic.  At  least  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  virtuoso  could 
live  exclusively  on  a  stale  repertoire.  But  that  has  little  to  do  with 
the  standard  of  performance,  which  rules  so  high  in  the  States  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that,  after  the  war,  American  credentials 
may  supplant  those  which  foreign  virtuosi  have  hitherto  sought  in 
England.  If  that  constitutes  leadership,  then  America  will  have  it, 
but  we  did  not  consider  it  so  when  the  verdict  rested  with  us.  A 
relevant  consideration  will  be  the  economic  factor.  Even  before  the 
war  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  rewards  America  could 
offer  a  performer  and  those  obtainable  in  England.  Unless  the  State 
intervenes  the  prospect  of  a  concert  career  in  England  may  be  too 
precarious  to  attract  young  people.  For  the  present  we  have  been 
warned  to  expect  an  invasion  from  the  States  (not  necessarily  of 
Americans)  which  may  perhaps  find  us  at  a  disadvantage,  if  only 
temporarily.  Time  will  show. 

The  outlook  is  similar  in  the  orchestral  world.  We  are  proud  of 
our  orchestral  players,  but  players  do  not  make  orchestras,  and  our 
orchestras  have  been  leading  so  precarious  an  existence  —  overworked 
and  constantly  travelling  under  conditions  which  reduced  rehearsals 
to  a  minimum  or  below  it  —  that  the  standard  has  appreciably  re- 
ceded. In  contrast  America,  apart  from  her  ability  to  attract  the  pick 
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of  orchestral  players,  finances  her  orchestras  generously.  They  are 
thus  able  to  rehearse  constantly,  for  the  most  part  under  permanent 
conductors,  and  concern  themselves  with  the  standard  of  performance 
whilst  ours  are  perforce  concerned  with  their  bread  and  butter.  For 
a  while  we  shall  be  compelled  to  occupy  a  more  modest  place  in  the 
orchestral  world,  as  we  did  after  the  last  war.  How  quickly  we  shall 
recover  —  for  recover  we  must  and  will  —  depends  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  mostly  economic.  Meanwhile  in  this  field  America  holds 
the  interim  leadership. 

Opera  is  a  problem  in  itself.  That  we  have  long  been  unable  to 
boast  of  ours  merely  puts  us  on  a  level  with  other  countries,  in  which 
opera  has  much  deteriorated  in  the  same  period.  We  can  at  least 
point  to  Glyndebourne,  where  opera  has  been  presented  with  a  per- 
fection not  found  elsewhere.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  America 
is  qualified  to  assume  leadership  in  this  sphere  —  in  fact  most  of  the 
evidence  that  reaches  us  points  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the 
present  opera  is  a  "no  man's  land"  awaiting  a  new  conqueror,  or  at 
least  occupier. 

The  whole  situation  as  one  sees  it  at  present  is  fluid.  The  leader- 
ship in  the  musical  world  is  virtually  vacant.  Whether  the  next  decade 
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will  see  it  assumed  by  America  depends,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  on 
what  is  meant  by  leadership.  If  it  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  typified 
by  Vienna  in  the  last  century  my  own  opinion  is  that  no  single  city 
or  country  possesses  the  qualifications  vital  for  its  assumption.  Nor 
would  I  wish  it  otherwise,  for  music  should  be  a  federal  republic  led, 
if  at  all,  from  a  round  table.  I  would  deprecate  any  movement  that 
tended  to  obliterate  the  frontiers  which  mark  off  one  culture  from 
another  and  to  merge  their  characteristics.  As  Ravel  once  remarked 
to  me:  "In  music  the  nationalists  of  all  countries  are  our  brethren." 
It  is  the  internationalisation  of  music  which  saps  its  strength.  But  if 
by  leadership  is  meant  prosperity  and  a  high  standard  of  execution  it 
may  go  where  there  is  wealth  to  maintain  it,  and  that  means  America. 
Whether  that  is  a  good  or  a  bad  prospect  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  she  shoulders  the  responsibility,  for  a  consumer  country  has 
the  power,  by  controlling  the  market,  to  influence  the  quality  of  the 
product. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony,  was  completed  in  Finland 

before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,   1902,  at  Helsinki 

under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago    Symphony    Orchestra,    Theodore    Thomas,    Conductor,    January    2,    1904. 

Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on   March    1 1   o» 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes.,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

^p>HE  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
A  maturity  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  -with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
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in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphoic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is 
beyond  the  deliberate  analyist.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them 
to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment.. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic   themes   recur,    an   undercurrent   of   the    spinning,   whirring 
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figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  is  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  nause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 

contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 


*Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up,"  that  this  finale  is  in  reality 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary  by  temperament  although  a   conservative  by   opinion." 
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Fifty-Ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  February   14 


Programme 

Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 

Adagio 

Minuet 

Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Petrouchka* 

Russian    Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand    Carnival  — 

Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ 

—  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen 

and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:   LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT    (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  Written  in  six  parts  (two  violins,  viola,  'cello, 
marked  "bass,"  and  two  horns),  the  Divertimento  is  here  performed  by  string  orches- 
tra with  horns. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical   thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 


*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes    (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 
lates that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato, 
afforded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual;  it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 

*  The  first  of  the  two  minuets  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 
even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 

The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 
Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
"Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in   1912. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  pre- 
vious spring  of  his  "Oiseau  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which-  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
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he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstiick  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  oi 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traversc> 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
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tion  in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
lor  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Snowman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and  strings. 

When  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
completed  Sixth  Symphony  in  1893,  one  might  reasonably  have 
expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer  then  commanded 
favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and  popularity  — 
though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense  vogue  this  very 
symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  nine  days  after  the  first  performance.  The  composer 
believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  conviction  which  he  by  no  means 
always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he  presented  them  to  the  world 
(only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the  adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have 
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doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  and  affecting 
flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would  sweep  the  audience  in  its  cur- 
rent. But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  performance,  according  to 
Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste,  "fell  rather  flat.  The  sym- 
hony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer  recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm 
did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new 
compositions.  The  symphony  produced  nothing  approaching  that 
powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was 
conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The  Viedemosti  found  "the 
thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  leading  subjects  neither  new 
nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered  Gounod  in  the  first 
movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe  Vremja  drew  this 
astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned  it  stands 
far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  conducted  his  works  well  only 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
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whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  First  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  splendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 


we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage. 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope,'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 


The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,    1797;   died  at   Vienna, 

November   19,   1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,  was  composed  in  1822,  and  first 
performed  thirty-eight  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It  was  conducted  by 
Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  December 

i7»   l865- 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two   horns,  two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   timpani,   and   strings. 

hhhe  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
■*■  piece,"  which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture 
which  he  had  captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that 
what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and 
contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but 
rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  ex- 
pression —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
He  wrote  it  in  1822,  and  two  years  later  presented  the  score  to  the 
Steiermarkischer  Musikverein  at  Gratz,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  Society.  He  gave  the  manuscript  to  Anselm  Huttenbrenner, 
its  director,  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  neither  spoke  nor  thought 
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about  it  again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much 
to  promote  a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully) 
to  produce  his  friend's  latest  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  at  Gratz  in 
this  year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It 
lay  stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years, 
whence  it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world. 
In  1865,  in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death, 
he  delivered  it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends 
of  Music  Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

"The  autograph  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove  in  1907, 
"is  on  oblong  paper,  freely  but  very  neatly  written,  with  great  grace 
in  the  writing,  and  with  but  rare  corrections.  The  first  page  is  dated 
'Vienna,  October  30,  1822.'  This  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
Schubert  began  to  write,  and  judging  from  the  dates  marked  on  his 
other  symphonies,  the  two  movements  probably  occupied  him  no  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  put  on  paper.  For  the  Scherzo  he  made 
considerable  sketches,  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Gesellschaft,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  composer  and 
were  never  completed." 


Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illus- 
trious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known,  t  They 
were  this  Symphony  in  B  minor,  of  1822,  and  the  great  C  major 
Symphony  which  he  wrote  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Both  works 
were  posthumous. 

Posterity  has  persisted  in  wondering  what  mystery  of  sudden  growth 
enabled  Schubert  to  pour  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  for  the  first 
time  into  the  orchestra,  shaping  the  form  in  which  he  had  always 
been  rather  too  docile  to  earlier  models  into  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  flight 
and  poignant  speech  entirely  his  own.  As  Grove  wrote:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  1818  and  the  work  of  1822  —  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  —  is  both  wide  and  deep." 


Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in   1865,  studying  his  subject. carefully  and  consulting  the 


*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was  a  member. 

tThe  symphony  in  E  (of  1821)  was  found  in  skeleton  form  and  orchestrated  for  per- 
formance by  Felix  Weingartner  in  the  season  past.  The  apocryphal  "Gastein"  symphony 
remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Huttenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Huttenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Huttenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
who  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  where 
he  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man,  eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclu- 
sion in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at  Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his 
approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged  Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and 
having  been  so  close  with  his  Schubert  manuscript  in  the  past,  might 
prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he 
learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put 
in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck  accosted  him  and  after  some 
casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here  to  ask  your  permission  to 
produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The  word  "Vienna"  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having  finished  his  meal,  took 
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Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and 
dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts, 
and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance. 
"It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Schubert,  Huttenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the 
Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent 
Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert," 
answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manu- 
script "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck 
looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it 
copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered 
Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  programme  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Huttenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 

[copyrighted] 
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'THE  FEAST  DURING  THE  PLAGUE,"  Symphonic  Suite 
By  Arthur  Vincent  Lourie 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  14,  1892 


"The  Feast  During  the  Plague,"  based  on  Pushkin's  "Dramatic  Scene"  of  that 
title,  was  composed  as  an  opera  ballet  about  1935  and  revised  as  a  symphonic  suite  In 
»943- 

The  orchestra  called  for  includes  flute,  two  oboes  and  oboe  d'amore,  English 
horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  xylophone,  celesta,  harpsichord  (or  piano)  ,  two  harps,  percussion,  and 
strings.  A  mixed  chorus  appears  in  the  second  movement,  a.soprano  solo  in  the  third. 

a  rthur  Lourie,  while  in  Paris  in  about  the  year  1935,  composed  an 
X"V  opera  ballet  of  symphonic  character  on  Alexander  Pushkin's 
"The  Feast  During  the  Plague."  The  score  was  accepted  for  produc- 
tion by  the  Opera  for  the  season  1939-40  and  was  in  rehearsal  when 
the  invasion  closed  the  opera  house.  In  New  York  in  1943,  Mr. 
Lourie  rewrote  the  score  in  the  form  of  a  suite,  making  no  change  in 
the  notation  but  slightly  reducing  the  orchestra.  His  libretto  follows 
faithfully  the  text  of  Pushkin,  "with  additions  in  the  first  part  of  the 
original  score  from  the  poets  of  the  Latin  decadence."  From  these 
interpolations  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  Petrarch  is  re- 
tained in  the  suite  and  sung  in  the  original  Latin.  Petrarch,  it  will  be 
remembered,  lived  through  the  Black  Plague  which  devastated  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  in  the  year  1348  carried  away  his  "Laura." 
"The  Feast  During  the  Plague"  was  one  of  the  "Dramatic  Scenes," 
four  short  plays  by  Alexander  Pushkin  (1799-1837)  —  the  others  were 
"The  Stone  Guest,"  "Mozart  and  Salieri,"  and  "The  Avaricious 
Knight"*.  Of  these,  "The  Feast  During  the  Plague"  is  not  included  in 
the  translated  editions  of  Pushkin,  since  it  was  not  original  but  an 
adaptation   of  "The   City  of  the  Plague,"   a  play   by  John  Wilson 

(1785-1854),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  under  the  pseudonym  "Christopher  North,"  was  a  heavy 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  Edinburgh.  "The  City  of  the 
Plague"  was  published  in  1816.  It  was  a  three-act  play  in  blank  verse, 
an  imitation  of  the  Shakespearean  style.  At  first  glance,  it  would  seem 
strange  that  Pushkin  should  be  drawn  by  the  writings  of  the  Scottish 
moralist.  "The  City  of  the  Plague"  is  a  wordy  and  woeful  play  of  a 
plague  in  London,  presumably  the  Plague  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Pushkin  chose  from  it  the  single  truly  dramatic  scene  —  the  fourth  in 
the  first  act,  where  the  pious  Wilson  had  held  up  the  picture  of  a  group 


*  These   were  made  into   operas   by  Dargomijsky,   Rimsky-Korsakov,   and  Rachmaninoff,  re- 
spectively. "The  Feast  During  the  Plague"  was  likewise  made  into  an  onera  bv  Cesar  Cui. 
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drowning  their  horror  in  sin  as  a  spectacle  of  unspeakable  perfidy. 
But  Pushkin's  imagination  was  caught  by  the  tension  of  the  situation, 
where  the  revelers'  toasts  to  Death  are  interrupted  by  the  rumbling 
of  the  laden  charnel  cart  on  its  way  to  the  general  grave.  Pushkin 
was  staying  in  Borodino  at  the  time  he  made  his  translation,  in  the 
year  1830.  A  cholera  epidemic  was  then  raging  in  Moscow,  and  his 
fiancee,  Natalia  Nikolaevna,  was  in  the  quarantined  city.  "The  trans- 
lation," writes  Ernest  J.  Simmons  in  his  invaluable  Life  of  Pushkin, 
"gains  enormously  over  the  original  through  the  transforming  power 
of  genius.  Despite  the  almost  word  for  word  rendering,  Pushkin's 
perfection  in  verse  and  diction  is  something  entirely  beyond  the  power 
of  Wilson."  Pushkin  kept  the  English  scene  and  characters.  Mr.  Lourie, 
who  naturally  approached  his  subject  from  the  Russian  angle,  writes, 
"The  poetic  conception  is  so  closely  bound  with  Russian  poetry  that 
its  origins  are  forgotten  and  it  is  thought  of  as  the  work  of  Pushkin. 
The  title  has  acquired  in  Russia  a  special  popular  meaning:  oblivion 
in  the  pleasures  of  life  at  the  very  moment  of  cataclysm;  and  this  in- 
deed is  the  true  basic  theme  of  Pushkin's  work,  expressed  in  splendid 
verse." 

The  composer  adds,  "Naturally  I  had  no  intention  of  illustrating 
in  music  the  'plague'  or  the  'catastrophe.'  I  have  thought  only  of  the 
psychological  implications  of  the  subject.  My  task  was  purely  musical, 
its  tendency  lyrical,  colored  perhaps  by  the  anguish  of  a  dark  moment 
and  the  disintegration  of  a  culture  once  secure.  This  anguish,  with  its 
threats  and  presentiments,  was  already  felt  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris 
while  I  was  working  on  the  score." 

Of  the  six  movements  of  the  suite,  the  first  and  fourth  are  marches 
of  death  —  especially  the  fourth  movement,  suggested  by  the  episode 
of  the  passing  death  cart.  The  last  two  movements  are  likewise  in- 
strumental and  are  entitled  "Petit  Concert,"  a  Moderato  con  grazia, 
and  "Sinfonia  Finale." 

The  second  and  choral  movement  is  a  setting  of  the  Latin  text  de- 
rived from  Petrarch's  "De  Remediis  Utriusque  Fortunae."  The  dialogue 
(Book  1,  No.  23)  is  carried  on  by  alternate  four-part  choruses  with 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments  and  drums. 

Cantu  detector  ac  ftdibus. 
Ah!  quanto  melius  lachrymis  atque  susperis 
Praestat  enim  flendo  ad  gaudiam,  quam 
gaudendo  ad  gemitum  pervenire. 

Cantibus  sonisque  permulceor, 
Et  aranea  (ut  aiunt)  ante  quam  mordeat 
Medicus  linit  ante  quam  feriat 
Anceps  quern  fallere  vult  delinit  et 
Praedo  quem  perimit  et  quidem  pessimi  hominum 
Nunquam  terribiliores  sunt  quam  dum  se  gestu 
et  voce  lenissimos  ostendunt. 
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Cantu  gaudeo  exaltor. 

Cave    nam   scriptum    est    extrema    gaudii    luctus   occupat 
et  rursus  ante  ruinam. 

Exaltabitur  spiritus. 

Nescis  an  ultimum 

Ipse  predulcitur  morti  proximus  oler  canit 
Plures  enim  gaudio  quam  tristitia  periere. 
Solito  dulcius  canentem  inter  ipse  soni  suspiria 
expirasse  recens  fama  est. 

The  Latin  text  of  Petrarch  was  "first  Englished"  by  Thomas  Twyne 
in  an  edition  which  appeared  in  London  in  1579  under  the  title: 
"Phisicke  against  Fortune,  as  well  prosperous  as  adverse."*  The  twenty- 
third  Dialogue  of  the  First  Book  is  entitled:  "Of  the  sweetnesse  of 
Musicke":— 

Joy:  I  am  delighted  in  synging  and  instruments. 

Reason:  Ah,  how  muche  better  were  it  in  teares  and  syghings?  It  were  better  to  come 
to  joy  by  weeping,  then  by  joying  to  teares. 

Joy:  I  am  delighted  with  pleasant  Musicke. 

Reason:  The  Spider,  as  they  say,  annoynteth  before  he  byte,  and  the  Phisition 
before  he  strike,  the  fouler  also,  and  a  theefe  embraceth  whom  he  wyl  kyllf, 
.  .  .  and  some  naughtie  persons  are  never  more  to  be  feared  then  when 
they  shewe  them  selves  most  curteous  in  voyce  and  behaviour. 

Joy:  I  am  glad,  and  rejoyce  in  synging. 

Reason:  Take  heede,  for  it  is  written:  Sorow  possesseth  the  last  part  of  joy;  and 
agayne,  the  spirite  shal  be  exalted  before  a  fall. 

Joy:  I  sing  sweetly. 

Reason:  Thou  knowest  not  whether  it  be  thy  last.  The  swan  syngeth  sweetly  a  litle 
before  his  death;  more  have  perished  through  joy  then  sorowe;  and  there  is 
a  late  report  that  one  who  sung  sweeter  then  he  was  wont,  dyed  sodaynly  in 
the  myddes  of  his  song.$ 

Mary  Gray's  Song  appears  in  John  Wilson's  play  as  a  simple  ballad 
in  Scottish  dialect  about  a  rural  community  left  empty  and  denuded 
of  life  by  the  scourge.  Pushkin  has  condensed  its  sixteen  verses  and 
made  them  more  macabre.  Mary  relates  how  she  passes  the  school- 
house  where  children  had  danced  and  sung,  the  once  busy  church, 
the  village  green,  to  find  them  all  deserted  and  silent.  But  Pushkin 
has  intensified  the  horror  of  the  "Scottish  ditties  framed  of  sighs": 
"Silence  —  the  graveyard  alone  is  peopled  and  full  of  voices  —  the 
bearers  of  the  dead  and  the  prayers  of  the  living.  More  graves  are 
needed,  and  the  tombstones  pressing  close  increase  in  ranks  like  a 


*  This  volume  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard. 

t  The  original  text  adds :  "A  woman  flattereth  whom  they  mynde  to  entice." 

X  Reason  continues :  Every  day  and  houre,  and  moment  doo  carry  thee  to  the  Grave,  whyther 

it   is   your   custome   now   to   be   brought   with   syngyng,   and   in    old   tyme,   with   Pypes   and 

Recorders." 
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battalion."  Pushkin  characteristically  adds  the  exhortation  of  Mary 
to  her  lover  that  when  she  is  taken  he  respect  her  lips  in  death. 


Arthur  Lourie  (otherwise  known,  by  phonetical  spelling,  as 
"Lurye"),  dweller  in  rare  musical  byways,  tireless  seeker  in  his  many- 
writings  after  the  aesthetic  verities,  once  an  ultra-radical  of  exotic 
dalliance  and  now  a  "believer"  of  the  severest  sort,  is  a  personality  to 
pique  curiosity.  He  is  known  here  by  his  "Sonate  Liturgique"  for  small 
wind  orchestra  and  alto  voices,  based  on  the  formula  of  early  plain 
song,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on  January  2,  1931.  The 
"Sinfonia  Dialectica"  was  performed  December  1,  1933.  His  Symphony 
No.  2,  "Kormtchaia,"  had  its  first  performance  November  7,  1941.  His 
book,  "Serge  Koussevitzky  and  his  Epoch"  was  published  in  1931. 

Lourie's  keen  intellectualism  will  be  traced  to  his  Jewish  descent, 
just  as  his  preoccupation  with  early  church  ritual  music  will  be  at- 
tributed to  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  tradition  in  his  family.  As 
a  young  man  in  Leningrad,  Lourie,  according  to  Leonid  Sabaneyeff 
("Modern  Russian  Composers")  "was  once  an  active  member  of  the 
Bohemian  literary  and  artistic  association,  prominent  and  non- 
prominent  Russian  poets,  painters  and  musicians  who,  as  all  from 
St.  Petersburg  well  remember,  gathered  around  the  'Stray  Dog,'  the 
Montmartre  of  the  northern  capital.  A  decadent  and  neo-impressionist, 
a  seeker  of  new  sonorities,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  'ultra-chromatic' 
music  with  quarter  tones,  Lourie  was  really  a  clever,  educated  and 
deeply  skeptical  man.  Like  all  skeptics,  a  typical  esthete  in  his  con- 
victions, he  was  a  lover  of  subtle  paradoxes  and  a  friend  of  the  poet, 
Block." 

Through  the  first  years  of  the  war  "The  Stray  Dog"  persisted,  and 
the  revolution  brought  the  radical  artist  under  political  approval. 
By  this  turn  of  fortune,  Lourie  found  himself  "Musical  Commissar 
of  the  Department  of  Education"  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Lourie  was  now  in  the  curious  position  of  controlling  the  publica- 
tion of  new  music,  whether  his  own  or  another's,  subject  however  to 
a  limited  budget,  and  scarcity  of  paper  for  printing.  If  "by  duty 
of  office"  he  had  to  sign  unpleasant  warrants  for  confiscation  of 
pianos  owned  by  the  bourgeoisie,  with  the  same  pen  he  could  restore 
the  property  to  their  owners  as  "tools  of  production." 

"It  must  be  stated  in  all  fairness,"  says  Sabaneyeff,  "that  he 
managed,  during  those  times  so  trying  to  the  art  of  music,  to  save 
many  musical  values  and  to  defend  with  diplomatic  adroitness  the 
interests  of  'left  wing  art,'  so  dear  to  him  personally.  In  this  turbu- 
lent period,  he  wrote  many  compositions  in  which  his  paradoxical 
and  subtle  and  skeptical  mind  rather  than  his  musical  gifts  found 
expression.   Too  brainy   for  his   talent,   he  rationalised  his  creative 
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work.  An  extreme  modernist  at  that  time,  he  held  a  position  at  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  Russian  composers.  Perhaps  the  culminating 
point  of  this  skeptical  radicalism  is  his  'Forms  in  the  Air/*  a  com- 
position which  can  with  difficulty  be  classed  in  any  definite  field  of 
art.  It  possesses  more  points  of  contact  with  typographical  art  and 
engravings  than  with  music.  Sundry  lines  of  notes  interweave  in  this 
composition  to  form  a  complex  graphical  design  in  which,  perhaps, 
is  contained  the  artistic  task  that  the  author  set  himself." 

Lourie  went  to  Paris  in  1923  and  long  remained  there,  cultivating 
and  propounding  religious  views  which  would  have  severed  him  auto- 
matically from  his  Russian  office,  had  that  break  not  already  been 
made.  His  name  is  unmentioned  in  print,  nor  does  it  exist,  so  far  as 
present  Russia  is  concerned. 

Like  his  confrere  Stravinsky,  Lourie  veered  in  the  twenties  toward 
eighteenth-century  form,  as  his  piano  Toccata  shows.  He  did  not 
linger  in  "neo-classicism,"  however,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  has  lived 
to  expose  its  frailties.  Also  like  Stravinsky,  but  this  time  in  advance 
of  him,  Lourie  turned  to  religious  subjects.f 

Completely  converted  to  asceticism,  he  put  off  the  fleshly  exquises 
of  ultra-chromatics  for  the  black-and-white  diatonic  austerities  of 
Ambrosian  or  Gregorian  modes.  His  "Sonate  Liturgique"  and  "Con- 
certo Spirituale"  are  severity  itself. 

Lourie  looks  to  a  rebirth  of  the  true  spirit  of  melody  as  the  only 
salvation  of  present  musical  tendencies.  In  his  article  "An  Inquiry 
into  Melody"  (Modern  Music,  December,  1929),  he  states  that  melody, 
the  touchstone  of  all  music,  held  its  proper  domination  in  the  last 
century,  but  in  this  one  has  been  buried  under  complexities  of  har- 
mony and  rhythm.  When  a  modern  composer  attempts  to  use  a 
melody,  he  does  so  not  from  a  genuine  impulse  of  song,  which  is 
the  birthright  of  true  music,  but  under  a  conscious  effort  towards 
"stylization,"  or  "methodological  constructivism."  Composers  have 
been  even  ashamed  to  be  caught  writing  an  obviously  melodic  phrase. 
"I  believe  that  this  sense  of  shame  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  melody  (any  melody)  is  apt  to  reveal  some  intimate  truth,  the 
genuine  psychological  and  spiritual  substance  of  its  maker.  Melody 
discloses  the  nature  of  the  subject,  not  the  object." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Crisis  in  Form"  (Modern  Music,  May,  1931), 
Lourie,  with  his  usual  passion  for  category,  outlines  the  musical 
movements  of  this  century,  up  to  the  present.  No  names  are  men- 


*  Subtitled  "Sound-Script,"  and  dedicated  to  Pablo  Picasso. 

t  The  "Sonate  Liturgique"  is  dated  1928  ;  Stravinsky's  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  1930.  The 
turning  of  these  two  Russians  to  religious  mysticism  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  There 
is  indication  of  a  recurring  Slavic  trait  in  the  curious  imaginings  of  Oboukoff,  the  theosophic 
dreams  of  Scriabin,  and,  still  further  back,  the  sudden  "conversion"  of  Ealakireff  in  1872 
(interestingly  described  by  Rimsky-Korsakov   in   "My  Musical  Life"). 
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tioned,  but  the  shadow  of  Stravinsky  hovers  over  all,  and  the  writer's 
personal  creed  is  easily  implied.  The  incorrigible  analyst  seems  to 
possess  the  unique  ability  to  observe  and  comment  upon  his  own 
soul's  growth  with  the  clear  perspective  of  scientific  detachment. 

Integrated  German  classicism,  he  reminds  us,  reached  its  end  in 
Brahms,  after  which,  as  regards  musical  importance,  "Paris  usurped 
the  dominant  position  of  Berlin."  In  other  words,  impressionism 
ruled  the  musical  world,  a  trend  for  which  Lourie  evidently  has  no 
natural  artist's  liking.  If  he  was  touched  by  impressionism  back  in 
the  days  when  the  "Stray  Dog"  entertained  Debussy,  he  now  re- 
pents his  folly.  "Impressionism  is  by  its  very  nature  un-dialectic,  a 
denial  of  the  essential  quality  of  instrumental  music."  Germany, 
led  into  the  mire  of  "undialectic"  romanticism  by  Wagner,  was 
helped  out  again  by  a  new  integrating  impetus  in  Russian  music. 
Still,  the  problem  remained  unsolved;  the  French  and  German  cul- 
tures remained  (and  still  remain)  irreconcilable.  Meanwhile,  French 
impressionism  overdid  itself.  Basing  all  on  harmony,  it  "atrophied 
live  polyphony"  into  "harmonic  verticalities,"  "brought  rhythm  into 
a  state  of  complete  paralysis,"  and  "shunted  music  up  an  obvious 
blind  alley." 
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Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  "Polyphony  at  any  cost"  was 
the  new  slogan,  and  rhythm,  suddenly  freed,  expanded  into  com- 
plexities where  bar  lines  and  metres  were  no  longer  distinguishable.* 
Then  "musical  art  reached  the  peak  of  polytonal  and  polyrhythmical 
form."  The  elaborate  technic  was  cast  aside,  and  "neo-classicism" 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  There  was  universal  "disarmament" 
among  composers  who  "without  need  of  a  single  conference"  or  signed 
covenant,  scrapped  all  their  modern  apparatus.  This  disarmament, 
however,  "will  not  lead  to  a  lasting  peace."  The  new  movement  soon 
appeared  to  have  been  simply  a  "craving  for  a  new  equilibrium  of 
form,"  an  "epigonism"  and  a  "parasitic  dependence  upon  the  past." 
The  fruits  of  neo-classicism  have  proved  for  the  most  part  barren, 
and  wry  in  the  mouth.  Still,  the  movement  may  have  a  future.  "After 
it  dies,  a  new  form  will  grow  up  from  a  seed  dropped  during  this 
period." 

Form,  Lourie  concludes,  has  been  given  too  much  attention,  at 
the  expense  of  content.  "What  are  the  springs  beneath  the  herd-like 
tendency  to  create  an  irreproachable  but  shallow  form?  The  prin- 
cipal cause  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  the  spirit  of  music  and  the  wreck  of 
humanistic  culture.  Art  has  become  the  expression  of  that  mechaniza- 
tion of  life  which  has  gripped  the  world."  Salvation  lies  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  this  fetish,  and  the  refinding  of  spiritual  forces.  "New 
form  will  be  born  only  when  it  is  organically  necessary,  not  by  arti- 
fice —  without  any  prescriptions  or  repetitions  of  the  past,  but  ex- 
clusively in  that  singular  comprehension  of  the  world  which  alone 
distinguishes  a  real  artist  from  an  artisan.  For  those  who  think  in 
this  fashion  the  world  is  not  something  given  and  fixed  once  and 
forever,  but  is  created  anew  in  every  moment  of  its  existence." 


*  This  charge  might  be  brought  against  the  "Sinfonia  Dialectica." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
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in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  ot  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe"  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly.  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basins  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  current  list  of  Friends  of  the  Orches- 
tra will  be  published  in  the  programme 
book  of  the  New  York  concerts,  April  1 1  and 
14.  This  list  represents  those  who  value  the 
outstanding  reputation  of  our  Orchestra  and 
are  determined  that  through  their  financial 
support  its  standards  shall  be  maintained  and 
its  great  music  heard  above  the  clamor  of  war. 

There  are  many  others  who  share  this  view 
whose  names  we  should  like  to  include  in  this 
list,  but  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  for  the  current  season.  A 
cheque  made  out  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  mailed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
constitutes  enrollment  without  further  for- 
mality. We  need  the  continued  support  of 
former  Friends  and  the  help  of  additional 
new  members. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Fifty-Ninth  Season  in  New  York 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  March   14 


Programme 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro:   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Villa-Lobos   Rudepoema 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 
(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 
Rorn  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is   scored   for    two   flutes,   two   oboes,   two   bassoons,    two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impresario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."#  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major    (No.   104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 

*  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  programmes  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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BEAUTY  BALM 

for  the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

This    most   famous    of   all    the    Monteil 

preparations  .  .  .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

skin  and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;   complement  it  with  MonteiFs 

Surf  eye  shadow. 
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Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
ren means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the  ex- 
position. "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's  re- 
capitulation is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of-  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 
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RUDEPOfiMA 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Rorn  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5,  1! 


Rudepoema  was  first  composed  for  piano  solo  and  was  dedicated  to  Artur  Rubin- 
stein in  1926.  The  orchestral  version  was  written  in  1932,  and  this  version  had  its 
first  North  American  performance  by  the  Janssen  Symphony  of  Los  Angeles, 
November  26,  1944,  the  composer  conducting.  He  also  conducted  it  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  in  Roston,  February  23,  1945. 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinet,  soprano  saxophone,  alto  saxo- 
phone, two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  matraca  (ratchet),  recoreco 
(notched  stick  and  scraper),  snare  drum,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  piano,  celesta, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

'"p'HE  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein  has  related  (in  the  Polish  review 
JL  Muzika)  how  while  he  was  touring  in  South  America  many  years 
ago  he  happened  to  hear  a  piece  of  music  in  a  motion  picture  theatre 
which  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  by  a  musician  named  Villa-Lobos, 
who  was  playing  in  the  theatre  orchestra.  Mr.  Rubinstein  sought  out 
this  musician,  who  seemed  incredulous  about  his  praise  but  who  never- 
theless appeared  at  Rubinstein's  hotel  a  little  later,  bringing  with  him 
a  whole  orchestra  ready  to  perform  more  music  of  Villa-Lobos.  Rubin- 
stein thereupon  made  a  suggestion  to  a  wealthy  Brazilian  citizen,  which 
resulted  in  the  composer's  visit  to  Paris  in  1922.  A  result  of  the  en- 
counter at  Rio  was  the  piano  piece  Rudepoema,  which  was  presented 
in  1926  with  this  dedication: 

"My  devoted  friend,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  have  been 
able  to  put  all  of  your  spirit  into  this  Rudepoema,  but  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  I  have  caught  your  temperament  and  put  its  image  upon 
paper,  as  a  camera  might.  So,  if  I  have  succeeded,  it  is  indeed  you  who 
are  the  true  author  of  this  work." 

The  title,  in  which  the  composer  coins  a  single  word  from  two,  might 
be  translated  as  "Primitive  Poem."  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Rubinstein  con- 
siders it  a  true  reflection  of  his  temperament,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
music  is  such  that  he  has  included  it  upon  many  of  his  programmes. 

Although  the  piano  is  not  Villa-Lobos'  instrument  in  the  sense  that 
the  'cello  or  the  saxophone  is,  he  has  composed  a  vast  amount  of 
music  for  piano  solo  (Burle  Marx  ventures  300  as  a  round  estimate  of 
his  piano  pieces) .  This  one  at  least  has  plain  implications  of  an  or- 
chestra. There  are  broad  effects  such  as  glissandi,  pedal  bass  chords, 
and  a  range  which  sometimes  requires  three  or  four  staves.  These 
implications  are  realized  in  a  rich  and  exotic  orchestration.  The  poem 
is  rhapsodic,  free  in  form,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

*  The  birth  year  of  Villa-Lobos  has  been  variously  given,  ranging  from  1881  to  1890.  The 
uncertainty  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  civic  registration  of  births  in 
Rio  in  the  last  century,  and  no  baptismal  record  has  been  found.  Burle  Marx,  after  careful 
inquiry,  gives  the  year  as  1881,  and  Baker's  Dictionary  and  Thompson's  Cyclopedia  accept 
this  date. 
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HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS 


The  father  of  Villa-Lobos,  a  writer  and  amateur  'cellist,  gave  the 
boy  lessons  on  that  instrument  from  his  sixth  year,  but  the  piano 
interested  him  more.  Heitor  (Hector)  never  showed  any  tendency 
toward  conformity  nor  liking  for  discipline.  When  he  was  eleven  his 
father  died,  and  henceforth  he  stopped  attending  school,  and  began 
a  life  of  playing  in  restaurants  and  theatres.  He  acquired  in  his  own 
way  a  familiarity  with  wind  instruments,  especially  the  cornet,  clari- 
net, and  saxophone,  which  made  it  possible  to  get  further  jobs  and 
bring  home  money  to  his  hard-pressed  family.  He  picked  up  some 
musical  instruction,  but  was  principally  self-taught. 

Meanwhile,  his  ears  were  alert  for  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
Laborers  after  their  day's  work  in  the  rural  portion  of  Rio  where 
he  lived  would  often  strike  up  with  a  choro.  Guitars,  of  course,  were 
to  be  heard  on  every  side.  "When  he  was  fifteen  and  still  tied  to  his 
compulsory  'cello  practice,"  writes  Andrade  Muricy,  "he  was  being 
taken  by  his  humble  guitar-playing  friends  to  the  great  figures  in  the 
Bohemia  of  the  serestas,  many  of  whom  were  professional  musicians 
who  only  there  found  the  joy  of  life.  A  seresta  is,  one  might  say,  a 
Brazilian  serenade,  but  freer  and  more  Bohemian."* 

In  1912  he  journeyed  northwards  to  visit  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia, 
and  Pernambuco.  At  Bahia  he  heard  the  negro  guitarist  Canhoto, 
listened  to  fetishistic  rites,  and  wrote  his  three  Dansas  Africanas.  On 
a  second  trip,  visiting  Manaus,  he  met  the  macumbeiro  (or  fetish 
leader)  Romeu  Donizetti,  a  choro  performer  who  played  the  saxo- 
phone and  the  piano.  Burle  Marxf  mentions  1912,  the  year  of  the 
"scientific  expedition"  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  as  "the  great  turning 
point  in  his  life."  "For  a  temperament  like  that  of  Villa-Lobos,  in- 
clined to  the  strange,  fantastic  and  exotic,  such  direct  contact  with  a 
primitive  culture  would  lead  naturally  to  a  new  path  and  a  new  goal. 
Only  one  other  composer,  Bela  Bartok,  has  to  my  knowledge  made 
a  similar  investigation  into  the  folk-music  of  his  country.  Villa-Lobos 
not  only  recorded,  learned  and  absorbed,  but  he  merged  what  he 
found  with  that  which  he  recognized  as  his  own.  The  result  was  a 
fusion  of  all  the  elements  in  his  own  nature. 

"After  these  researches  into  primitive  Indian  melodies,  he  proceeded 
further  to  make  an  all-embracing  study  of  the  folk,  popular  and  in- 
digenous music  of  Brazil.  The  feat  in  itself  is  without  comparison  in 
the  story  of  any  great  musical  career." 


♦Bulletin  of  the  Pan  America  Union,  January,  1945. 

1  Modern  Music,  October,  1939. 

Burle    Marx    (born    in    Sao    Paulo,    Brazil,    1902)       conducted    concerts    in    Rio    de    Janeiro, 

and   organized,    in    1931,    the   Philharmonic    Orchestra    of   that   city.    He   visited   the   United 

States  in  1935  and  again  in  1939,  conducting  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
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He  was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  in  1922,  and  remained  there  until  1926. 
He  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  -French  music,  but  wary  o£  the 
ripe,  suave  and  self-conscious  culture  of  Satie  and  his  followers.  The 
spokesman  of  a  people  in  their  first  musical  awakening,  where  strength 
and  vividness  are  more  to  the  fore  than  adroitness  and  polish,  will 
guard  against  acquiring  a  smooth,  but  alien,  technique  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  style  which  beneath  certain  crudities  is  original  and  fresh. 
Villa-Lobos  clung  to  the  maxim  that  it  was  "better  to  produce  poor 
music  of  his  own  than  good  music  derived  from  someone  else."  Many 
were  impressed  by  this  independent  and  self-willed  artist.  French 
periodicals  noticed  him  with  marked  interest.  It  was  a  little  later 
that  Irving  Schwerke  announced  him  as  the  "Rabelais  of  modern 
music,"  and  praised  his  "many-sided  music,  ferocious,  savage,  sweet, 
gentle,  smiling."*  There  was  a  Villa-Lobos  "Festival"  in  Paris,  in  1927, 
in  which  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  played,  and  another  concert  in  1929. 

Returning  to  Brazil,  Villa-Lobos  continued  to  compose  with  as- 
tonishing profusion:  choros,  symphonies,  operas,  a  formidable  list  of 
symphonic  poems,  smaller  works  beyond  reckoning.  The  article  in 
Baker's  Dictionary  of  Music  under  his  name  lists  a  full  column  of 
works,  and  makes  the  statement  that  there  are  "more  than  1300" 
of  them.  Burle  Marx  gives  1400  as  an  approximation.  The  attempt 
to  order  and  list  the  works  of  Villa-Lobos  is  made  difficult  by  the  com- 
poser's habit  of  putting  his  music  to  other  uses  at  a  later  time,  of  tran- 
scribing it  for  different  instrumental  combinations. -j-  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  bulk  of  youthful 
works  would  find  performance  during  the  many  years  which  have 
followed.  Orchestral  performances  of  his  extremely  difficult  music 
have  been  necessarily  infrequent  in  Brazil.  Until  recently  in  the  United 
States  his  music  has  had  little  attention. 

Lack  of  performance  has  not  deterred  Villa-Lobos  from  adding 
frequently  and  notably  to  the  many  works  of  his  younger  days.  He 
has  composed  three  ballets,  making  a  stated  total  of  eighteen.  From 
these  is  derived  the  suite  "Caixinha  de  Bods  Festas"  ("Magic  Win- 
dow," 1932).  To  the  first  of  the  "Bachianas  Brasileiras"  (1932)  eight 
more  have  been  added,  according  to  their  composer.  His  music  for  a 
film,  "Descobrimento  do  Brazil,"  ("The  Discovery  of  Brazil,"  1937) 
he  has  made  into  a  suite,  and  this  entirely  remarkable  music,  depict- 
ing the  growth  of  his  country  from  its  native  jungle  state,  has  been 


"League    of    Composers    Review,    New    York,    January    1925. 

f  Thus  one  finds  ballets  or  suites  utilizing  movements  which  had  previously  existed  as 
separate  smaller  works.  Several  movements  from  "The  Discovery  of  Brazil"  (1936-37) 
are  drawn  from  earlier  sources.  The  numbering  of  the  pieces  entitled  Choros  is  often 
not  in  correspondence  with  their  given  dates  of  composition.  The  Choros  No.  2,  written 
for  duet  of  flute  and  clarinet,  was  later  transcribed  to  piano  solo ;  the  Choros  No.  6 
appears   both   for   chamber   combination   of   four   instruments   and   for   full   orchestra. 
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performed  by  several  of  our  orchestras.  The  facility  with  which  he 
finds  a  subject  and  turns  it  to  musical  uses  is  illustrated  by  his  or- 
chestral piece  called  "The  New  York  Sky  Line"  (1940),  wherein  the 
sixteen-bar  melodic  line  is  derived  from  a  chart  of  that  sky  line 
approximated  in  notation. 

Some  composers  have  used  actual  folk  themes  in  their  music,  some 
have  used  popular  tunes,  and  some  have  used  their  own  themes  in 
the  character  of  folk  themes.  All  three  methods  are  to  be  found  in 
the  music  of  Villa-Lobos.  Luise  M.  Peppercorn*  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  popular  origins  in  the  music  of  Villa-Lobos  and  writes: 
"It  is  interesting  that  Villa-Lobos  has  made  use  of  many  possibilities 
in  his  treatment  of  folk  material.  He  has  liberally  borrowed  folk 
melodies  and  harmonized  them.  He  has  achieved  genuine  compositions 
on  a  folk  song  basis  and  has  also  concocted  synthetic  wholes  of  folk 
elements  and  rhythmical  and  melodic  fragments  of  this  stuff.  He  has 
deliberately  quoted  popular  themes  in  otherwise  original  compositions 
or  arranged  these  tunes  for  part  singing. 

"He  has  frequently  quoted  popular  melodies  current  among  the 
people,  and  especially  among  the  children,  of  his  country.  He  has  done 
so  in  the  sets,  for  piano  solo,  such  as  Cirandas  (1926),  Cirandinhas 
and  Brinquedo  de  Roda.  They  are  used  again  in  the  Fifth  String 
Quartet   (1931)  and  in  Momoprecoce   (1929)  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

"The  songs  Tres  Poemas  Indigenas  (1926),  on  the  other  hand,  are 
based  on  original  folk  melodies,  as  the  title  already  indicates.  Yet  the 
Chansons  Ty piques  Bresiliennes  are  merely  harmonizations  of  folk- 
tunes  and  popular  themes.  .  .  .  He  has  also  created  psuedo-folk-melo- 
dies,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  twelve  Serestas  for  voice  and  piano. 
He  has  absorbed  the  melodic  and  rhythmical  traits  characteristic  of 
the  original  musical  language,  and  has  made  them  part  and  parcel 
of  his  own  nature  in  order  to  create  a  genuine  composition  based  on 
the  rhythmical  and  melodic  donnees  of  folk  material." 

In  spite  of  his  non-academic  training,  Villa-Lobos  has  proved  in 
recent  years  invaluable  in  the  schools  of  Brazil.  In  1931,  his  Govern- 
ment appointed  him  Supervisor  and  Director  of  Musical  Education. 
He  drilled  school-teachers  in  a  method  of  notation  of  his  own  de- 
vising: the  seven  notes  of  the  scale  are  signified  by  raising  in  turn  the 
five  fingers  of  the  hand  and  lowering  the  first  two.  Villa-Lobos,  thus 
successfully  establishing  a  means  of  musical  communication  to  great 
numbers  of  children,  has  used  it  to  spread  through  Brazilian  schools 
both  classic  choral  music  and  the  authentic  folk  modes  of  Brazil.  Dr. 
Francisco  Court  Lange,  musicologist  of  Uruguay,  has  called  this  work 
of  Villa-Lobos  "the  world's  greatest  achievement  in  the  field  of  prac- 

*"Some  Aspects  of  Villa-Lobos'  Principles  of  Composition,"  The  Music  Review,  London, 
February,  1943. 
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tical  musical  pedagogy.  Brazil  will  have  in  a  short  time  a  genera- 
tion of  young  lovers  of  music  who  will  form  the  basis  for  the  future 
of  musical  art  in  South  America." 

"Villa-Lobos,"  writes  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "is  a  'programmatic'  composer. 
Every  piece  of  music  he  writes  has  a  story,  and  every  title  he  places 
over  a  finished  work  is  a  picture.  Brazilian  legendary  epos  particularly 
fascinates  him.  His  music  is  more  than  individualistic;  it  is  almost 
anarchistic  in  its  disregard  for  the  performer's  limitations.  When  Villa- 
Lobos  needs  a  certain  sonority,  he  expects  the  player  to  produce  it. 
He  might  have  replied  to  the  dismayed  performer,  as  Schonberg  did, 
when  a  violinist  remarked  that  his  Violin  Concerto  requires  six  fingers 
on  the  left  hand:  'I  can  wait.'  Yet  Villa-Lobos'  music  is  not  unplay- 
able; it  is  merely  difficult  in  an  untraditional  way.  To  the  technical 
complexity  is  added  the  complexity  of  rhythm,  and  aural  perception. 
Villa-Lobos  can  write  in  an  exceedingly  clear  manner,  as  witness  his 
numerous,  and  successful,  choruses  and  piano  pieces  for  children;  but 
when  he  needs  utmost  expressive  power,  he  resorts  to  the  harshest  type 
of  dissonance,  and  employs  instrumental  effects  that  seem  to  do  violence 
to  the  instruments,  at  least  in  the  view  of  conventional  performers." 

"He  is  that  rare  phenomenon,"  writes  Burle  Marx,  "a  composer  who 
works  at  his  trade.  With  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  time,  mood,  feeling, 
or  inspiration,  but  rather  of  necessity.  His  music  is  a  continuous,  spon- 
taneous, abundant  pouring  forth.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  modern 
composer  who  creates  with  complete  abandon  and  unselfconsciousness. 
Not  at  all  perturbed  by  rigid  innovations,  or  by  problems  of  style  and 
form,  he  creates  like  a  god  —  without  question  and  with  sure  confidence. 
Each  work  has  a  form,  a  color,  a  style  and  vigor  of  its  own.  It  is  pos- 
sible perhaps  that  such  an  amalgamation  of  contending  forces  —  in- 
digenous, primitive,  Portuguese,  European  and  African  —  could  spring 
only  from  a  country  like  Brazil  with  its  great  unexplored  forests,  its 
mountains,  its  rivers  and  vast  skies.  Whatever  the  sources,  the  music 
is  Villa-Lobos." 
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THE  BEDTIME  STORY 
THAT  WOKE  DAD  UP 

Pop  woke  up  one  evening  .  .  .  while  reading  the  story  of  The  Three 
Bears.  He  suddenly  thought,  "What  if  someone  breaks  into  my  happy 
home  and  steals  some  of  my  valuable  property?  What  then  .  .  .  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it?" 

Our  advice  to  Pop  or  to  anyone  else  is  to  get  the  Employers'  Group 
Family  Theft  Policy  ...  a  complete,  comprehensive,  low-cost  policy 
which  includes  many  new  features  that  insure  better  protection  against 
loss  by  theft  of  personal  property  belonging  to  resident  members  of  your 
family. 

For  complete  information  about  this  policy  call  us  today. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  York  Department:  120-122  William  St.,NewYork  7,N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  more  stubbornly  opposed  an 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband   and  wife   kept   a  joint   diary,   and  January    17-23,    1841, 
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Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  1,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soull  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring  I"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf!" 
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the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  ...  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horn* 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  tor  the  benefit  ot  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio'  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   ..." 

I  copyrighted) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
FOURTH   AFTERNOON   CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  March   17 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

INTERMISSION 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentando 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K.  543) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  orchestration:  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

The  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  by  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius  -  the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
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tion  of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Lands trasse  was  so  pressing 
that  1  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in   a   minor  key  —  the   early   symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  — not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blend- 
ing of  clarinets  with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "  a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes 
[flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  bril- 
liancy and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets  is  in 
many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the 
first  carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios 
in  the  deeper  register. 

[copyrighted] 
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THIS  WINTER  an  tke, 

WORLD'S  MOST   FAMOUS   BEACH 


TWO  luxurious  resort  hotels  bid  you  to  relax  in  Florida 
sunshine  andseashore  aironDAYTONA'Sfamous  beach. 
Plan  your  winter  vacation  now — at  one  of  these  modern 
hotels. 


SHERATON   PLAZA 

DIRECTLY  ON  THE  BEACH 

and 

PRINCESS  ISSENA 

Hotel,  Inn  and  Cottages 


BOSTON  BOOKING  OFFICE 
10  Post  Office  Square 

LAFayette  0680 

NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 
Miss  Mullin — Hotel  Russell 

CAledonia  5-7674 
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The    SHERATON    PLAZA 


Ofher  SHERATON  Hotels  located  in:  BOSTON  •  PROVIDENCE  •  NEW  YORK  •  NEWARK  •  PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON    •    WORCESTER    •    SPRINGFIELD    •    PITTSFIELD    •    ROCHESTER    •    BUFFALO   •    DETROIT 
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This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  huy 
things  made  or  Bemherg  rayon. 

'BEMBERG   is  tVie  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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PRELUDE    lO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  oi 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci£te  Nationale,  Decembei 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  wa> 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  tlue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,   1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:    "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase    Finale    pour    ' L' Apres-midi    d'un    Faune! "    This    work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned.   Debussy's    piece   was   performed   under   its    present    title   of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soeiete  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in    1895   tne  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
nave  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ou'is  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 
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"LA  FALSE/'  Choreographic  Poem 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  False."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922.  The  most 
recent  performance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  was  on  February  7,  1941. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,*  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choreographique,"  upon  measures  which 
one   of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,   but  used  them  with 
implications  quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 

*Philip  Hale  supplies  this  note :  "The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle, 
whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  'crotal' 
in  Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  'crotales'  as  a  species  of  clapper,  usually 
made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For  a  long  and 
learned  description  of  the  'Krotalon'  see  F.  A.  Lampe  'De  Cymbalis  Veterum'  (Utrecht,  1703). 
As  employed  by  Ravel  in  'The  Waltz,'  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a 
little  thicker  than  those  known  as  antique." 
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which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  The  composer,  according  to  informa- 
tion from  Alfredo  Casella,  had  some  thought  of  a  dance  production, 
but  no  direct  commission  or  intent. 

Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz," 
and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene 
is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the 
vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an  im- 
mense ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes 
to  full  splendor.  An  Imperal  Court  about  1855." 

Misia  Sert,  who  received  the  dedication,  is  the  painter  who  designed 
the  scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  ciance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE   "MUSICAL  APPRECIATION"  FALLACY 

Quoted  from  "Contingencies"  by  Cecil  Gray    (The  Music  Review,  London, 

November,  1944) 


The  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  without  a  sub- 
stratum of  popular  appeal  no  art  can  be  healthy  or  vital  has 
brought  about  in  recent  years  the  development  of  an  activity  known 
as  "musical  appreciation,"  which  aims  at  fostering  a  love  of  music 
among  the  populace  by  means  of  broadcast  lectures,  evening  classes, 
elementary  handbooks  and  textbooks,  educational  gramophone  rec- 
ords, and  so  forth;  by  teaching  music,  in  a  word,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  one  would  teach  any  other  subject  in  the  educational 
curriculum.  The  belief  is  even  entertained  that  it  is  possible  to  in- 
culcate an  understanding  of  the  most  "advanced"  music,  provided  the 
student  works  long  enough  and  hard  enough  at  it,  as  he  would  at  the 
differential  calculus,  or  quadratic  equations. 

With  all  respects  to  the  many  well-meaning,  devoted,  and  enthusi- 
astic members  of  this  faculty  of  musical  appreciation,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  their  activities  are  based  upon  a  complete  fallacy,  namely 
that  it  is  possible  for  aesthetic  sensibility  to  be  imparted  or  acquired, 
or  even  developed,  by  any  such  methods  of  spiritual  jerks  or  intellec- 
tual Sandow  exercisers.  The  foundation  of  all  aesthetic  enjoyment  lies 
in  the  direct,  unfettered,  unreflecting  response  to  a  sensual,  emotional, 
imaginative  experience,  and  no  amount  of  lectures  or  evening  classes 
can  take  its  place,  nor  can  they  enhance  it.  The  musical  appreciation- 
ists  make  the  mistake  of  starting  at  the  wrong  end,  from  what  should 
be  the  final  stage  of  aesthetic  appreciation  —  the  intellectual  and 
analytical  —  and  working  backwards  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the 
first  —  pure  enjoyment.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  like  attempting  to 
produce  the  flower  or  blossom  without  first  cultivating  the  plant. 

A  direct,  emotional  response  even  to  a  comparatively  unworthy  ob- 
ject will  take  one  further  on  the  way  of  genuine  aesthetic  understand- 
ing than  any  number  of  courses  of  musical  appreciation.  In  other 
words,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  wholeheartedly,  say,  a  march  of  Sousa  or  a 
waltz  of  Lehar,  than  to  be  able  to  make  a  thematic  analysis  of  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  and  yet  remain  unmoved  by  it,  or  less  moved  by  it  than 
by  Sousa  or  Lehar.  Bonum  est  in  quod  tendit  appetitus  —  the  good  is 
that  towards  which  the  appetite  tends  —  thus  spake  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  These  words  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the 
portico  of  every  concert  hall  and  opera  house  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  foundation  stone  of  all  true  aesthetic  experience.* 

♦Compare   this   with   the   utterance   of   the   great   modern   English   painter,    Walter   Sickert: 
"Pleasure,  and  pleasure  alone,  is  the  proper  purpose  of  art." 
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The  musical  appreciation  movement  no  doubt  has  its  uses.  It  may 
be  of  value  to  those  who  already  react  emotionally  and  instinctively 
and  directly,  and  serve  to  deepen  their  pleasure  by  adding  to  it  a 
certain  intellectual  element,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  This  aspect  of 
musical  art,  the  intellectual  and  analytical,  is  best  left  to  the  active 
practitioner  and  withheld  from  the  passive  recipient.  It  is  valuable 
and  even  necessary  to  the  composer,  the  critic,  the  executant,  but  the 
ordinary  listener  is  better  without  it.  In  art  as  in  everything  else,  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  often  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

Again,  while  it  is  certainly  undeniable  that  the  activities  of  the 
musical  appreciationists  have  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  superficial 
interest  in  music  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  general  public 
which  had  previously  never  paid  any  attention  to  it,  there  is  an 
inverse  side  to  the  picture  which  usually  escapes  attention. 

A  little  mass  observation  and  Gallup  surveyance  in  public  places 
and  public  houses,  carried  out  by  the  present  writer,  tends  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  for  every  convert  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  music-lovers 
by  the  appreciationists,  at  least  two  more  are  antagonized,  through 
being  led  to  imagine  that  music  is  a  thing  one  has  to  be  "educated  up 
to"  before  one  can  hope  to  enjoy  it,  instead  of,  as  it  should  be, 
pleasure,  first  and  foremost,  and  all  the  time;  to  which,  later  perhaps 
other  more  intellectual,  but  less  important  and  vital  experiences  may 
be  added.  Any  suggestion  of  uplift  or  education  in  connection  with 
pleasure  inevitably  tends  to  put  off  more  people  than  it  attracts, 
however  unjust  and  wrong-headed  and  pig-headed  this  may  be.  We 
all  know  from  personal  experience  that  when  children  are  told  that 
rice  or  sago  pudding  or  spinach  is  "good  for  them"  they  automatically 
distrust  and  avoid  these  things,  and  the  average  adult  is  in  no  way 
different  when  it  comes  to  art.  The  faintest  suggestion,  the  slightest 
hint  of  improving  his  mind  or  cultivating  his  soul  makes  him  as 
restive  as  a  wild  horse;  he  whinnies,  paws  the  ground,  and,  makes  off 
as  hard  as  he  can  go. 

One  should  aim  rather  at  making  it  clear  that  art  is  primarily 
pleasure,  like  eating,  drinking,  or  loving,  only  more  lasting  and  in- 
tense, and  with  none  of  the  disadvantages  that  attach  to  overindul- 
gence in  these  otherwise  delectable  activities.  It  would  even  be  better 
if  one  could  teach  people  to  regard  indulgence  in  art  as  a  vice  rather 
than  a  virtue.  One  would  like  to  see  them  sneak  furtively  into  con- 
cert halls  as  if  they  were  public  houses,  in  order  to  have  a  quick  one 
before  closing  time  —  anything  would  be  better  than  this  atmosphere 
of  education,  uplift,  improvement.  These  latter  elements  are  present 
in  great  art,  of  course,  but  they  are  incidental;  we  should  not  mention 
them,  any  more  than  one  should  mention  to  the  child  the  powder  that 
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is  concealed  in  the  spoonful  of  jam.  If  you  emphasize  the  good  that 
the  powder  is  going  to  do,  you  will  succeed  only  in  making  him 
suspicious,  even  when  you  offer  him  a  spoonful  of  jam  and  nothing 
else.  And  actually,  of  course,  that  is  what  art  essentially  is  —  a  spoon- 
ful of  jam.  One  should  try  to  induce  people  to  regard  music  as  children 
regard  jam.  It  is  only  the  beginning,  admittedly,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
beginning,  the  only  possible  beginning.  Bonum  est  in  quod  tendit 
appetitus. 

In  this  important  connection  a  little  anecdote  will  be  instructive, 
the  truth  of  which  can  be  vouched  for,  since  it  came  to  us  at  first  hand. 
There  was  once  a  small  boy,  a  member  of  what  used  to  be  called  "the 
upper  middle  class,"  who  was  brought  up,  like  most  members  of  that 
class,  to  have  a  deep-rooted  distrust  and  contempt  of  art,  and  especially 
"classical"  music.  He  possessed  a  gramophone,  and  his  taste  was  de- 
plorable, his  records  consisting  exclusively  of  vulgar  comic  songs, 
popular  sentimental  ballads,  cheap  waltzes,  and  so  forth.  One  day  he 
bought  by  chance  a  record  entitled  "Carmen  March,"  under  the  bliss- 
ful delusion  that  the  title  referred  to  the  carmen  for  whom  one  used 
to  see  signs  outside  cafes  inviting  them  a  "good  pull  up"  —  a  curious 
title  for  a  march,  admittedly,  but  this  did  not  occur  to  him.  It  was 
of  course  an  arrangement  of  various  themes  from  the  opera  of  that 
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name.  On  playing  it,  he  found  that  he  enjoyed  it  far  more  than  all 
his  other  records.  On  discovering  his  ridiculous  mistake  in  the  matter 
of  the  title,  he  was  emboldened  to  progress  further  on  the  path  thus 
accidentally  opened  up  to  him  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  this  small 
boy  —  now  middle-aged,  alas  —  enjoys  his  Bartok,  Berg,  and  Schonberg 
with  the  best  of  them. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  typical  of  what  is  going 
on  all  the  time,  as  a  result  of  the  deeply  ingrained  distrust  and 
suspicion  and  dislike  of  any  kind  of  educational  or  moral  uplift  in 
the  British  public  in  connection  with  art.  The  boy  would  not  have 
bought  that  record  if  he  had  known  it  was  a  piece  of  "classical"  music, 
as  the  saying  is.  This  prejudice  is  not  as  strong  today,  perhaps,  as  it 
used  to  be,  but  it  is  still  much  stronger  than  many  people  realize; 
and  musical  appreciation,  with  its  educational  approach,  undoubtedly 
tends  to  strengthen  this  antagonism  to  art  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  develops  an  already 
existent  love  of  it  in  a  certain  smaller  section  of  the  community. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By   Howard  Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction.  It  was  conducted  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  March  21,  1940. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  Second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  Third  Symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     . . « , Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Dubinushka     Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake"    LiadoT 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March    Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  , Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

'Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture- Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    .-. Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

'Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" ;    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major     , .. Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    , Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ( "PatMtique" ) .Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   ( Vienna  Blood )    Strauss 
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'Nordic/  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  sub-title  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
would-be  non-sentimental  music  professed  by  certain  composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 

Howard  Hanson's  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  com- 
poser conducting.  The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  per- 
formed on  November  28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The 
same  symphony  was  included  in  the  special  programme  of  American 
music  by  this  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4,  1939,  again 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  His  Fourth  Symphony  had  its 
first  public  performance  at  these  concerts,  the  composer  conducting, 
December  3,  1943. 

[copyrighted] 
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Programme 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  8,  Op.  65 

I.  Adagio 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  (  Allegro  non  troppo 

IV.  <  Largo 

V.»  (  Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  stage  music  to 

Mayi2,  i845-November4, 1924)  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

I.     Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 
II.     "Fileuse":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
III.     Molto  adagio 

Faure "Elegie"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:    JEAN  BEDETTI 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 
BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  Op.  65 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 


Shostakovitch  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony  in  time  for  performance  at  a 
Festival  of  Soviet  Music  in  Moscow  in  November,  1943,  celebrating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  anniversary  date  was 
November  7,  and  the  date  of  the  performance  November  4.  Eugene  Mravinsky  (to 
whom  the  symphony  is  dedicated)  conducted  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
symphony  had  been  performed  for  an  invited  audience  of  musicians,  critics  and 
newspaper  correspondents  on  the  evening  before,  at  the  Bolshoi  Zal  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory. 

The  first  performance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  given  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  under  the  direction  of  Artur  Rodzinski,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  2'  1944.  The  concert  was  broadcast  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  The  symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
21,   1944. 

It  is  scored  for  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

In  December  of  1941  Shostakovitch  completed  his  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, which  he  had  written  for  the  most  part  in  besieged  Lenin- 
grad; he  was  inspired,  as  he  stated  more  than  once,  by  the  heroism  and 
intrepidity  of  a  people  under  siege.  While  at  work  upon  the  Eighth 
Symphony,  he  is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  want  to  be  able  to  put  in  music 
the  new  optimism  found  by  a  long-suffering  people.  I  want  to  make 
a  record  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  Red  Army  as  it  takes  the  offensive 
after  discouraging  retreat."  The  composer  is  reported  to  be  planning 
his  Ninth  Symphony,  about  which  he  has  said,  "I  want  to  create 
a  musical  interpretation  of  our  triumph  over  barbarism  and  express 
the  greatness  of  our  people." 

The  two  symphonies  and  the  one  to  come  so  appear  as  a  sort  of 
trilogy,  a  record  in  musical  terms  of  a  nation's  war  consciousness 
through  the  spokesmanship  of  an  individual  artist.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  symphonies,  when  heard  in  the  future,  apart 
from  the  dominating  stress  of  war,  may  be  less  associated  with  extra- 
musical  events  or  a  communal  point  of  view  than  simply  taken  as  the 
personal  musical  expression  of  the  artist  Shostakovitch.  The  deeper 
motivations  of  symphonic  music  will  always  be  elusive  to  analysis. 
Perhaps  the  closest  reliable  approach  to  that  unapproachable  mystery 
of  musical  creation,  the  generative  impulses  of  the  dreaming  mind, 
is  a  general  remark  by  the  composer  about  his  convictions.  It  is  more 
revealing  than  attempts  by  the  composer  or  others  to  find  a  "pro- 
gramme" for  the  Eighth  Symphony:  "I  can  describe  the  philosophical 
concept  of  my  new  symphony  very  briefly:  Life  is  beautiful.  All  that 
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is   dark  and   ignominious  will   disappear;    all   that  is  beautiful  will 
triumph."* 

That  remark  extends  beyond  the  immediate  fortunes  of  war  or 
politics,  or  social  dislocation.  It  implies  the  artist's  conviction  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  which  is  at  the  center  of  his  life  cannot  be  assailed. 
His  highest  obligation  is  to  develop  that  sense  of  beauty  —  while  work- 
ing as  he  must  in  the  pure  realm  of  tone.  His  immediate  concern  is  not 
with  apparent  causes  but  with  the  quality  of  the  music  that  results.  If 
that  quality  is  sufficient,  if  he  keep  faith  with  his  musical  instincts,  his 
symphonies  will  continue  to  be  heard  long  after  surrounding  cataclysms 
have  passed. 


The  first  of  the  five  movements  is  an  extended  Adagio.  The  last  three 
are  performed  without  break.  The  Eighth  Symphony  is  not  militant 
in  the  sense  of  the  Seventh.  Its  proclamations  are  short  and  are  the 
result  of  a  gathering  tension  in  a  musical  discourse  which  is  in  greater 
part  melodic  and  reflective.  The  marches  which  the  composer  intro- 
duces have  no  suggestion  of  parade,  but  are  slow  in  pace.  The  Sym- 
phony is  without  swift  tempi. 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  melodic  theme  unfolded  in  a  duet  be- 
tween the  strings.  The  violins  rise  into  their  high  range,  and  the  flutes 
and  trumpets  reinforce  them.  The  woodwind  choir  briefly  echoes  music 
conceived  for  the  strings.  The  first  violins  (Poco  piii  mosso)  sing  a 
melody  equally  long-breathed  over  a  soft  rhythmic  string  accompani- 
ment. Again  the  melody  soars,  now  over  a  low,  sustained  bass.  Flutes 
and  other  winds  increase  the  tension  in  the  course  of  the  melodic 
development,  until  rushing  figures  and  a  full  orchestra  with  military 
drum  bring  it  to  a  strident  climax.  A  lumbering  march  rhythm  is  set 
up  which  in  its  course  amasses  once  more  a  broad  sonority.  Large 
chords  alternate  with  drum  rolls.  This  second  climax  is  suddenly 
passed,  and  the  English  horn  sings  a  long  solo  over  tremolo  chords. 
There  is  a  final  return  of  the  original  string  duet,  the  trumpet  solo 
pointing  the  last  chords. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegretto  in  common  time,  becomes 
march-like  as  in  its  course  the  full  orchestra  gathers  in  vigor  and  im- 
pulsion and  strides  along  with  military  drums.  In  the  middle  section, 
the  tempo  quickens  into  triple  beat,  and  takes  on  a  scherzo  character, 
and  this  character  is  accentuated  as  solo  passages  for  the  piccolo,  the 
high  clarinet  or  the  lower  winds  play  about  the  heavy  rhythmic  pulse. 
Military  drums  and  a  tattoo  of  florid  piccolo  passages  die  away  before 
a  loud  closing  chord. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  non  troppo,  is  again  in  common  time. 
The  violas  alone  set  forth  the  even  quarter  notes  of  a  march,  Marcatis- 
simo.  After  thirty-two  measures,  shrill  cries  from  the  winds  are  in- 
troduced, and  the  first  violins  take  the  reiterated  theme  with  its  un- 
varied rhythm.  The  trombones  join  in  the  theme  proper.  Soon,  all 
the  strings  carry  the  theme,  while  short,  interjected  chords  from  the 
winds   become   insistent    and   dominate   the   scene.    Now    the    theme 


*  Quoted  by  Gregori  Schneerson  of  the  Moscow  News. 
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strides  sparely  in  the  depths  of  the  orchestra  and  accumulates  sonority, 
a  trumpet  fanfare  figuring  prominently.  The  tempo  broadens  into  a 
fateful  climax. 

Without  interruption  the  fourth  movement,  largo,  begins  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  symphony,  played  softly 
by  the  muted  strings.  The  regular  recurrence  of  the  theme  in  the  bass 
discloses  a  passacaglia.  The  passacaglia  theme  is  based  upon  the  second 
theme  of  the  opening  movement.  Over  this  there  is  a  horn  solo,  then 
gently  rippling  passages  for  the  piccolo  and  the  clarinet.  The  texture 
is  shimmering,  the  mood  peaceful  and  contemplative. 

The  final  Allegretto,  3-4,  follows  without  pause.  The  movement  has 
been  called  "pastoral,"  although  the  score  gives  it  no  name.  The  term 
is  justified  by  a  succession  of  melodic  passages  for  various  solo  instru- 
ments to  a  light  and  colorful  accompaniment  of  rhythmic  or  pizzicato 
notes.  The  movement  is  ushered  in  by  a  bassoon  solo  and  continues 
briefly  in  the  violins  and  flutes,  which  in  turn  give  way  to  a  long  dis- 
course from  the  'cellos.  The  discourses  become  fugal.  The  oboes  have 
their  voice.  There  is  a  gathering  of  tension,  according  to  the  way  of 
this  symphony  —  trumpets,  drum  rolls  and  rushing  figures  once  more. 
The  brass  choir  intones  a  phrase  from  the  theme  of  the  opening  move- 
ment. But  a  succession  of  broad,  dissonant  chords  clears  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  long  bass  clarinet  solo  restores  the  bucolic  mood.  There 
are  solos  for  the  'cello  and  the  bassoon.  The  muted  strings  answer, 
with  solo  violin.  Repeating  a  phrase  of  the  opening  bassoon  theme, 
the  movement  expands  into  a  dreamy  coda.  The  symphony  dies  away 
on  a  soft  C  major  chord. 


In  England,  where  Shostakovitch  has  had  some  hard  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  critics,  Julian  Herbage  (in  the  Musical  Times,  July, 
1944)  has  raised  his  voice  in  support  of  the  Eighth: 

"In  the  Eighth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  both  developed  and 
balanced  his  dual  personality.  He  is  the  master  of  the  symphonic 
Adagio,  into  which  he  can  put  his  most  secret  and  inexpressible 
thoughts.  Yet  in  his  Scherzo  he  is  one  of  a  jostling,  rowdy  crowd  with 
a  zest  for  life  and  living.  He  embraces  both  the  companionship  of  the 
community  and  the  isolation  of  the  individual.  He  is  the  artist  who 
revels  in  the  vitality  of  his  surroundings,  yet  knows  that  the  greatest 
truths  can  be  realized  only  in  the  most  desolate  solitude." 

Reports  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  on  its  first  performance  in 
Moscow  in  November  1943  are  interesting.  William  Downs,  visiting 
representative  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  was  present  at 
the  "dress  rehearsal"  on  the  eve  of  the  first  performance,  and  wrote: 

"This  was  the  acid  test.  The  opinions  of  those  people  make  or 
break  a  work  of  art  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  return  to  their 
artists',  actors',  writers'  and  singers'  clubs  to  discuss  the  new  work. 
Out  of  those  discussions  will  come  the  final  decision  —  and  the  only 
recourse  from  their  opinion  is  the  acceptance  of  the  general  public, 
which  overrules   expert  decisions  in   any  country  in   the  world. 
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"Before  the  performance  Shostakovich  wandered  nervously  around 
the  hall,  shaking  hands  and  greeting  friends.  He  was  exceedingly 
nervous.  He  still  manages  to  look  like  a  12-year-old  schoolboy  caught 
playing  hookey.  He  kept  brushing  the  forelock  of  his  hair  from  his 
forehead. 

"Eugene  Mravinsky,  conductor  of  the  Leningrad  Symphony,  an 
old  friend  of  the  composer  and  one  of  the  best  music  brains  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  had  been  imported  from  Novosibersk  to  conduct  the 
State  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  event. . . . 

"Whatever  the  world's  verdict,  the  alHmportant  critics'  audience 
applauded  with  more  than  polite  enthusiasm  (Prokofieff  was  most 
enthusiastic)  and  the  public  premiere  the  next  night  was  a  repetition 
of  success." 

The  important  official  newspapers,  Izvestia  and  Pravda,  made  no 
critical  comments,  but  the  critic  Grigori  Schneerson  wrote  in  the  Mos- 
cow News  in  these  terms: 

"It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  often  inadvisable,  to  try  to  give  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  this  truly  great  work  after  hearing  it  for  the 
first  time.  A  composition  of  this  kind  should  be  heard  several  times 
so  that  it  may  be  digested  and  assimilated. 

"In  his  new  symphony,  the  composer  himself  has  given  a  key  for 
understanding  it.  According  to  Shostakovitch,  the  Eighth  Symphony 
is  'an  attempt  to  look  into  the  future,  into  the  post-war  epoch.'  He 
spoke  of  its  ideological  and  philosophical  conception  being  expressed 
in  words,  'All  that  is  dark  and  ignominious  will  disappear;  all  that  is 
beautiful  will  triumph.' 

"If  we  regard  the  Symphony  from  this  aspect,  we  will  see  how 
Shostakovitch  by  his  very  nature  sets  off  in  its  own  pure  light  the 
'beautiful'  from  the  'heavy,  sombre  shadows  of  the  ugly  and  the  evil' 
until  he  achieves  out  of  the  blackness  of  Dante's  Inferno  the  radiant 
glory  of  the  future.  Shostakovitch  gives  a  stirringly  tragic  picture  from 
the  present  grim  and  majestic  drama  of  peoples  suffering  from  'blood, 
sweat  and  tears.' " 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS,  for  Double 

String  Orchestra 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  at  Down  Ampney,  between  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  England, 

October  12,  1872 


This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1910,  where  it  had  its 
first  performance  in  the  Cathedral.  It  was  published  in  1921.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  March  9,  1922.  The 
first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  27,  1922. 

*  I  ^he  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  three  sec- 
JL  tions,"  so  the  composer  explains.  "  (1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2) 
Small  orchestra  of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three  bodies 
of  players  are  used  in  various  ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one  body, 
sometimes  antiphonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  orchestra  as  consisting 
of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin  players,  two  second  violin  players,  two 
viola  players,  two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player.  .  .  . 
The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader  of  each  group." 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different 
mode,  for  the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Psalter, 
which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  tunes  in  four-part 
harmony,  each  part  printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according 
to  the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor  of  these  partes 
be  for  the  people  when  they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for 
greater  queers,  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye."  Of  the 
eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the  subject 
of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines: 

"The  first  is  mecke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth   doth   fawne:    and  flattry  playth. 
The  fyfth  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore* 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  fro  ward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 

Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 

"Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the 
England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his 


illuminating  notes  for  the  programme  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme  it  bor- 
rows, an  entirely  original  composition.  Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates to  one  that  was  current  in  Tallis's  own  time  —  the  fantasia  or 
fancy  for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell  near  its  end." 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo  sostenuto,  ana*  opens 
his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is  then 
fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of  the  violins.  A  restate- 
ment with  an  ornamental  figure  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a 
cadence  and  a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second,  its 
slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate  groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in 
turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a  varied  fabric  is  woven  be- 
tween the  different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups 
and  solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  just  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  first  definite  record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  chosen  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity  he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan  "in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres." 
In  1557  he  received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 
the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later  designated  as  the  only  royal 
favor  shown  him  in  nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought  the  grant  in  1575 
of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the  two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty 
year  younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  and 
music  paper  in  England.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  published  songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,  1589. 

The  following  epitaph  was  copied  from  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Tallis, 
by  Terence  Holliday:  — 

Enterred  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  Wyght 

Who  for  a  long  Tyme  in  Musick  bore  the  Bell 

His  Name  to  shew  was  Thomas  Tallys  hyght, 

In  honest  vertuous  Lyff  he  dyd  excell. 

He   served   long   Tyme   in  Chapell   with   grete   prayse 
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Fower    Sovereygncs  (a  thing  not  often  seen) 

I  mean  Kyngc  Henry  and  Prynce  Edward's  dayes, 

Quene  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 

He  maryd  was,  though  Children  he  had  none, 

And  lyv'd  in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  yeres, 

Wyth  loyal  Spowse,  whos  name  yclyipt  was  Jone, 

Who  here  entomb'd  him  company  now  bears, 

As  he  did  lyve,  so  also  did  he  dy, 

In  myld  and  quyet  Sort  (O  happy  Man) 

To  God  f ul  oft  for  Mercy  did  he  cry, 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Death  do  what  he  can, 

[copyrighted] 
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"DAPHNIS  ET   CHLOt"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -   Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  'Tantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  iyi^",  «nd  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck  conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe'"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 
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M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907*  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle  metier/'  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "UApres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis"  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leffV 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 


*The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff 's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloi"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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The  Whole  Family*,  .in  one  sifting 

Nothing  like  getting  the  family  together.  And  we've  done  just  that  with 
our  new  Employers'  Family  Insurance  Policy. 

Now  instead  of  going  through  the  complicated  process  of  buying  a  lot  of 
different  miscellaneous  fire  and  casualty  insurance  policies  for  yourself, 
your  family  and  your  personal  property,  you  can  get  the  whole  family  of 
such  coverages  in  one  simple,  inexpensive  policy. 

It's  as  easy  as  this  .  .  .  The  new  Employers'  Group  Family  Policy,  plus  fire 
insurance  on  your  house  (written  separately)  should  give  you  the  protection 
you  need  for  freedom  from  worry  over  financial  loss.    See  us  today. 


THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  York  Department:  1 20-1 22  William  $t.,NewYork  7,N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision; 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that 
Pan  saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1944-1945 


Bar  i ok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

(First    performance    in    New    York) 

II     January   10 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

The  performance  dedicated  to  the  heroes  of  the  United  Nations 

I     November  15 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  in  Four  Movements, 

with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 
Soloist:  William  Primrose 

I     November  15 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

II     January  10 

Faure "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 

Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 

"Elegie"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Jean   Bedetti 

V  April  11 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 

IV     March  14 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

II     January   10 

Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

III     February  14 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite)         V     April  1 1 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

IV     March  14 

Shostakovitch Symphony   No.    8,    Op.    65 

V  April  11 

Stravinsky  Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Petrouchka" 

III     February  14 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

III     February  14 

Villa-Lobos Rudepoema 

(First  performance  in  New   York) 

IV     March  14 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  tbe  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  ProkofiefF, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
All  are  magnificent,  exciting  perform- 
ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
Victor  dealer  today  for  records  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BUY    MORE   WAR    BONDS! 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 


-.,  T  RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION,   RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  CAMDEN/N.  J .-•'.    '.  . 
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The  Friends  of  the  'Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1944-1945 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Or- 
chestra this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular 
to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Adams  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr.  H.  L.  Ansbacher  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Providence 
Dr.  I.  Arons  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  Michigan 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  —  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bennett  — 

New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emilie  Berger  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Oregon 
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Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 

Sgt.  David  Bradley  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Providence 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  —  Providence 

Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Burton  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Ernest  Calvin  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  James  N.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Miss  Bernadetta  R.  Carter  —  Providence 
Mr;s.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Chaminade  Club  —  Providence 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Providence 
Lieut.  F.  Sargent  Cheever  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Thomas  Cheyne  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Chisholm  —  New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 

Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  —  New  York 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Coudert  —  Hartford 

Miss  Kathryn  Cox  —  Manchester,  Conn. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Crowell  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  T.  Cudahy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham  —  New  York 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  —  New  York 


Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Providence 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Fleming  —  Florida 
The  Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary  Fletcher  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hans  Forchheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  —  California 
Miss  Helen  I.  Frank  —  New  York         ^ 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Providence 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss  —  Hartford 


Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  E.  Davidson  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Frederica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Deveny  —  California 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Donchi  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Charles  Dreifus  —  New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eddy  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  -  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  E.  R.  Elzinga  —  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Miss  Gertrude  J.  Emery  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  — 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Feeney  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 
New  York 


Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Lieut.  Robert  D.  Gaskill  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Gates  —  California 
Miss  Laure  Gauthier  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 
Mr.  Arthur  George  —  Washington 
Mrs.  O.  Gerdau  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Harold  S.  Gladwin  —  California 
Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 
Miss  H.  Goldman  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillian  Goman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  I.  Grausman  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  —  New  York 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Providence 
Miss  Rosa  Anne  Grosvenor  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Redding,  Conn. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Harkness  —  Providence 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Providence 
Corporal  Gladys  B.  Hayden  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  Virginia 
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Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Heineman,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Miss  Frances  Henderson  —  New  York 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Henderson  —  California 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacques  Hermann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  V.  High  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  David  B.  Hill  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hoefer  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Hollman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  West  Virginia 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Providence 
Mr.  Elmer  E.  Hubbard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Hughes  —  California 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 

Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  Utah 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Irons  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig  —  New  York 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Flewellyn  R.  Johnston  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 
Mrs.   Leonard   Kebler  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
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Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Agnetta  F.  Kerns  —  Illinois 
Lieut.  Arthur  H.  Keyes,  Jr.  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Kremser-Stoddard  — 

California 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 
Miss  Merkel  Lanois  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Thomas  Latimer  —  California 
Miss  S.  J.  I.  Lawson  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Leonard  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Alice  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mr.  Julius  Loeb  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Providence 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 

Sgt.  Douglas  A.  MacKinnon  —  California 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  W.  E.  Malley  —  Connecticut 

Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes  —  California 
Lieut.  Comdr.  David  H.  McAlpin  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Chicago 
Mrs.  J.  Weir  McHugh  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Sarah  G.  McKenzie  — .  Providence 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Capt.  Howard  Mendel  —  Belgium 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Merson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Metropolitan   Theatre  —  Providence 
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Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Moritz  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Esther  Morrison  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Francis  Morse  —  Ohio 
Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Iowa 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  Ogden  —  California 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Peirce  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Pirnie  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Sgt.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniezky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Popper  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hobart  Porter  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hedwig  Raah  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Alice  Regensheimer  —  Providence 

Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 

Mr.  Reginald  R.  Reynolds  —  Providence 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Providence 

Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Robbins  —  Texas 

Mr.  Walter  O.  Roberts  —  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Mr.  John  M.  Sayward  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Schacht  —  Chicago 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Schiff  —  New  York 
Miss  L.  J.  Schoonmaker  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Miss  Grace  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  P.  J.  Searles  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Carl  Seeman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 
Dr.  Ezra  A.  Sharp  —  Providence 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Joseph  B.  Sheffield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  Sr.  —  Chicago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Sherman  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Dorothy  Siedler  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  Strohmeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  MacKay  Sturges  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 


Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  —  New  York 
Miss  Annabelle  Terrell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Royale  Thayer  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Thomson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Vreeland  —  Oregon 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker  —  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Providence 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 

Mrs.  George  H.  Waterman,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 

Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  F.  A.  West  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 

Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 

Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  Providence 

Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin  —  New  York 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harold  Wisan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  —  New  York 

Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 

Mrs.  August  Zinsser  —  Connecticut 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1945,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  April  14 


Programme 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  8,  Op.  65 

I.    Adagio 
II.    Allegretto 

III.  (  Allegro  non   troppo 

IV.  -<  Largo 

V.  (  Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Thompson "The  Testament  of  Freedom,"  for 

Men's  Voices  with  Orchestra 
I.       Largo 
II.       Lento  sostenuto 

III.  \  Alia  marcia 

IV.  (  Lento  tranquillo 

THE  HARVARD   GLEE   CLUB 
G.    Wallace   Woodworth,    Conductor 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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(For  Notes  on  the  Eighth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  see  page  4) 

LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  SHOSTAKOVITCH 

(Compiled  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  for  his  article  in  the  Musical  Quarterly, 

Oct.-Dec.,   1942 

Works  marked  with  asterisks  have  been  repudiated  by  the  composer  as  unrepre- 
sentative of  his  present  ideals  in  music. 

Opus 

1.  Scherzo  in  F-sharp  minor  for  orchestra   (1919).  *MS. 

2.  Eight  Preludes  for  piano    (1919-20)  .  *MS. 

3.  Theme  with  Variations  for  orchestra    (1920-2).  *MS. 

4.  (1)  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant;   (2)    The  Jackass  and  the  Nightingale,  for 
voice  and  orchestra,  text  by  Krylov   (1922).  *MS. 

5.  Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  piano  (1922).  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of 
the  State  Publishing  House,  1926. 

6.  Suite  for  Two  Pianos   (1922).  *MS. 

7.  Scherzo  in  E-flat  major  for  orchestra    (1923).  *MS. 

8.  Trio  for  piano,   violin,   and  cello    (1923).    *MS. 

9.  (1)  Fantasy;    (2)    Prelude;    (3)  Scherzo  for  cello  and  piano   (1923-4).  *MS. 

10.  Symphony  No.  1  in  F  minor  (1924-5).  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the 
State  Publishing  House,  1926.  First  performance,  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926. 

11.  Two  pieces  for  string  octet  (1925):  (1)  Prelude;  (2)  Scherzo.  Published  by  the 
Music  Section  of  the  State  Publishing  House,  1927. 

12.  Sonata  for  piano  (1926).  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Publishing 
House,  1927. 

13.  Aphorisms  (ten  pieces  for  piano).  Published  by  Triton,  Leningrad,  1928. 

14.  Symphony  No.  2,  Dedication  to  October  (1927).  Published  by  the  Music  Section 
of  the  State  Publishing  House,  1927.  First  performance,  Leningrad,  November 
6,  1927. 

15.  The  Nose,  opera  in  three  acts  after  Gogol  (1927-8).  Lithographed.  First  per- 
formance, Leningrad,  January  13,  1930. 

16.  Tahiti-Trot   (orchestral  transcription,  1928)  .  MS.  lost. 

17.  Two  Pieces  by  Scarlatti  for  a  wood-wind  ensemble  (orchestral  transcription, 
1928) .  MS.  lost. 

18.  Music  for  the  film  The  New  Babylon   (1928-9).  MS. 

19.  Incidental  music  to  Mayakovsky's  comedy  The  Bedbug    (1929) .  MS. 

20.  Symphony  No.  3,  May  First.  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  State 
Publishing  House,  1932.  First  performance,  Leningrad,  November  6,  1930. 

21.  Six  Songs  to  words  by  Japanese  poets,  for  voice  and  orchestra.  (1)  Love;  (2) 
Before  the  Suicide;    (3)  Immodest  Glance;    (4)  For  the  First  and  Last  Time; 

(5)    Love;   (6)  Death.  *MS. 

22.  The  Golden  Age,  ballet  in  three  acts  (1929-30).  A  suite  from  this  ballet  was 
published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Publishing  House  in  1934.  First 
performance,  Leningrad,  October  27,  1930. 

23.  Two  pieces  for  orchestra   (1929):    (1)  Entr'acte;   (2)  Finale.  *MS. 

24.  Music  to  Bezimensky's  comedy  The  Shot    (1929).  MS. 

25.  Music  to  the  drama  by  Gorbenko  and  Lvov  The  Virgin  Soil  (1930).  MS. 

26.  Music  to  the  film  Alone   (1930) .  MS. 

27.  Bolt,   ballet   in    three   acts    (1930-1).   First   performance,   Leningrad,   April   8, 
1931.  MS. 
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28.  Music  to  Piotrovsky's  play  Rule  Britannia   (1931).  MS. 

29.  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  District  of  Mzensk,  opera  in  four  acts  (1930-2).  Piano  score 
published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Publishing  House,  1935.  First  per- 
formance, Leningrad,  January  22,  1934. 

30.  Music  to  the  film  Golden  Mountains.  A  suite  from  this  music  published  by  the 
Music  Section  of  the  State  Publishing  House,  1935. 

31.  Music  to  the  play  Conditionally  Killed,  by  Voevodin  and  Riss  (1931) .  MS. 

32.  Music  to  Hamlet  (1931-2).  MS. 

33.  Music  to  the  film  Passer-by  (1932).  MS. 

34.  Twenty-four  Preludes  for  piano  (1932-3).  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of 
the  State  Publishing  House,  1933. 

35.  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1933) .  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the 
State  Publishing  House  1934.  First  performance,  with  composer  at  the  piano, 
Leningrad,  October  15,  1933. 

36.  Music  to  the  film  Tale  of  a  Priest  and  his  Dumb  Hired-Man   (1934).  MS. 

37.  Music  to  The  Human  Comedy,  after  Balzac    (1943-4) .  MS. 

38.  Suite  for  jazz  orchestra  (1934):  (1)  Waltz;  (2)  Polka;  (3)  Blues.  First  perform- 
ance, Leningrad,  November  28,  1938.  MS. 

39.  Ballet,  The  Sparkling  Brook,  in  three  acts  (1934).  First  performance,  Lenin- 
grad, June  4,  1935.  MS. 

40.  Sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  (1934).  Published  by  Triton,  Leningrad,  1935. 

41.  Music  to  the  film  Girl  Companions   (1934).  MS. 

42.  Five  Fragments  for  orchestra   (1935)  .  *MS. 

43.  Symphony  No.  4  (1935-6).  Put  in  rehearsal  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  in 
December  1936,  but  withdrawn  by  the  composer.  *MS. 

44.  Music  to  Afinogenov's  play  Salute  to  Spain   (1936).  MS. 

45.  Music  to  the  film  Maxim's  Return  (1936-7) .  MS. 

46.  Four  Songs  to  Pushkin's  texts  (1936).  MS. 

47.  Symphony  No.  5  (1937).  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Publish- 
ing House,  1939.  First  performance,  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937. 

48.  Music  to  the  film  The  Days  of  Volotchaevo   (1936-7).  MS. 

49.  String  Quartet  (1938).  Published  by  the  Leningrad  Music  Section  of  the  State 
Publishing  House,  1940.  First  performance,  Leningrad,  October  10,  1938. 

50.  Music  to  the  film  Vyborg  District  (1938).  MS. 

51.  Music  to  the  film  Friends   (1938) .  MS. 

52.  Music  to  the  film  A  Great  Citizen,  first  series   (1938).  MS. 

53.  Music  to  the  film  The  Man  with  a  Gun  (1938).  MS. 

54.  Symphony  No.  6  (1939) .  Published  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Publish- 
ing House,  1941.  First  performance,  Moscow,  December  3,  1939. 

55.  Music  to  the  film  A  Great  Citizen,  second  series  (1939).  MS. 

56.  Music  to  the  film  Silly  Little  Mouse  (1939).  MS. 

57.  Quintet  for  piano  and  string  quartet  (1940).  Published  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Composers,  1941.  First  performance,  Moscow,  November  23,  1940. 

58.  Orchestration  of  Mussorgsky's  opera  Boris  Godunov   (1940).  MS. 

59.  Suite  for  Piano. 

60.  Symphony  No.  7  (1941-2)  .  First  performance,  Kuibishev,  March  1,  1942.  First 
American  performance,  NBC  orchestra,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  July  19, 
1942.  MS. 

Subsequent  works  include  Six  Songs  to  words  of  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  Raleigh 
(Op.  62);  Song,  "The  Return  of  the  Hero"  ("When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home")  , 
the  second  Piano  Sonata  (Op.  64),  the  Eighth  Symphony  (Op.  65),  a  Piano  Trio 
and  a  Second  String  Quartet. 
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THE  TESTAMENT  OF  FREEDOM 

For  Men's  Voices  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment 
By  Randall  Thompson 

Born  in  New  York  City,  April  21,  1899 


"The  Testament  of  Freedom"  was  first  performed  (the  composer  playing  a  piano 
accompaniment)  April  13,  1943,  at  Cabell  Hall,  University  of  Virginia,  by  the 
University  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Stephen  Tuttle  conducting.  This  performance  was  broad- 
cast over  a  Columbia  network  and  the  broadcast  was  recorded  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  sent  by  short  wave  to  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

The  orchestral  score,  composed  and  published  in  1944,  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
"To  the  University  of  Virginia  Glee  Club,  in  Memory  of  the  Father  of  the 
University,  1743-1943." 

Randall  Thompson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  composed  "The  Testament  of  Freedom"  for 
the  occasion  of  the  sooth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  a  setting  of  four  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  male  chorus,  sometimes  in  unison,  sometimes 
divided. 


^^^^^^^» 
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This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  huy 
things  made  or  Bemherg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is   tke    registered  trade-mark   of  the  AMERICAN    BEMBERG   CORPORATION 
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I.  The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time;  the 
hand  of  force  may  destroy  but  cannot  disjoin  them. 

—  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America  (1774). 

II.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so 
dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  us 
tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our  gallant 
ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive 
from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  guilt  of  resigning  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  that  wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits 
them  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect.  Our  internal  resources  are 
great.  .  . .  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  and  signal  instances  of  the  Divine 
favor  towards  us,  that  His  Providence  would  not  permit  us  to  be 
called  into  this  severe  controversy  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our 
present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operation, 
and  possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  forti- 
fied with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God 
and  the  world,  declare  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers 
which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties;  being  with  one  mind 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

—  Declaration  of  Causes  and  Necessity  of  taking  up  Arms. 

(July  6,  7775.) 

III.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies, 
without  any  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of  offense.  They  boast  of 
their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions 
than  servitude  or  death. 

In  our  native  land,  in  defense  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright 
and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our 
forefathers  and  ourselves;  against  violence  actually  offered;  we  have 
taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressors  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed 
shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

—  Declaration  of  Causes  and  Necessity  of  taking  up  Arms. 

(July  6,  7775.) 

IV.  I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope  that  light  and  liberty  are  on 
steady  advance.  .  .  .  And  even  should  the  cloud  of  barbarism  and 
despotism  again  obscure  the  science  and  liberties  of  Europe,  this 
country  remains  to  preserve  and  restore  light  and  liberty  to  them.  .  .  . 
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CARNEGIE     HALL 
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1 
SEASON   OF    1945-1946  1 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestral 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

Sixtieth  Season  in  New  York 

Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

Five  Five 

WEDNESDAY  SATURDAY 

Evenings  at  8:45  Afternoons  at  2:30 

november  14  november  17 

january  9  january  12 

FEBRUARY  13  FEBRUARY  16 

MARCH  13  .  MARCH  16 

APRIL  10  APRIL    13 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  for  EACH  SERIES 

^    Parquet:  Dress  Circle: 

Rows  A-B-C     ....  $10.00  First  2  rows  $10;  other  rows  $7    J 

D-E,  AA  to  EE       .  15.00  Balcony: 

F  to  Z   .      .      .      .  17.50  First  2  rows  $7;  other  rows  $5 

Boxes    (seating  8):  Lower  Tier  $140;  Upper  Tier    (center)  $120; 

(sides)   $100  4 

Plus  20  percent  Federal  Tax 

Renewal  cards  have  been  mailed  to  subscribers. 


All  applications  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
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The  flames  kindled  on  the  4th  of  July,   1776,  have  spread  over  too 

much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble  engines  of  despotism; 

on  the  contrary,  they  will  consume  these  engines  and  all  who  work 

them. 

—Letter  to  John  Adams,  Monticello  (September  12,  1821). 

The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time;  the 
hand  of  force  may  destroy  but  cannot  disjoin  them. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  New  Englander  by  descent,  his  parents  having 
been  born  at  Augusta,  Maine.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1920,  and  took  a  Master's  degree  (summos  honores)  in  1922.  He 
studied  with  Ernest  Bloch  in  New  York  (1920-21).  He  has  won  several 
fellowships  —  among  them  a  fellowship  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  (1922-25),  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  (1929-31).  He  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Musical  Theory,  organist,  and  director  of  choral 
music  at  Wellesley  College  (1927-29);  Lecturer  in  Music  at  Harvard 
University,  1929.  During  the  season  1931-32,  he  conducted  the  Dessoff 
Choirs  of  New  York.  He  returned  to  Wellesley  College  in  1936  to  give 
lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University  of  California.  In  1939,  he  became 
Director  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1941 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  position  he 
now  holds. 

His  Second  Symphony  has  been  performed  at  these  concerts  April 
13,  1934,  repeated  at  a  concert  of  American  music,  October  6,  1939, 
and  performed  again  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series,  November  17, 
1939.  His  Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Piper  at  the  Gates  of  Dawn,"  was 
performed  in  the  Cambridge  series,  March  28,  1929. 

His  works  include  the  following: 

Orchestra: 

Pierrot  and  Cothurnus    (Prelude  to  "Aria  da  Capo,"  play  in  one 
act,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay)    (1922). 

The  Piper  at  the  Gates  of  Dawn,  Symphonic  Poem    (1924). 

A  Jazz  Poem,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (1928). 

Symphony  No.   1    (1929). 

Symphony  No.  2    (1931). 
Chamber  Music: 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows  for  String  Quartet  (1924). 

Suite  for  Piano   (1924). 

String  Quartet   (1941). 

Suite  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  and  Viola   (1940). 
Piano: 

Sonata    (1923). 

Suite    (1924). 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1944  - 1945 


Bartok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

II     January  13 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

III     February  17 

CoRELLi Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

II     January  13 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

IV     March  17 

Hanson     Symphony  No.   3 

IV     March   17 

Lourie "The  Feast  During  the  Plague,"  Symphonic  Suite 

(after  Pushkin) 
Mixed  Chorus  Trained  by  Robert  Shaw 
Soprano  Solo:  Valentina  Vishnevska 
(First  performance  in  New  York) 

III     February  17 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

IV     March  17 

Ravel "La  Valse,"   Choreographic  Poem 

IV     March  17 

Schubert .Symphony  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") 

III     February  17 

Schuman Prayer  in  Time  of  War 

I     November  18 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I     November  18 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  8,  Op.  65 

V  April  11 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

II     January  13 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I     November  18 

Thompson "The  Testament  of  Freedom,"  for  Men's  Voices 

with  Orchestra 
Harvard^Glee  Club 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

V  April  11 
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The  Boats  were  talking    (1926). 

Little  Prelude;  Song  after  Sundown    (1935). 

Choral  Music: 

Odes  of  Horace    (1925). 

Pueri  Hebraeorum   (1927). 

Eight-part  antiphonal,  for  women's  voices,  unaccompanied. 
Rosemary    (1929). 

Four  choruses  for  women's  voices,  unaccompanied,  texts  from  "Tiger  Joy" 

by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Americana   (1932). 

Sequence  of  five  choruses    (mixed  voices  accompanied);  texts  from  The 
American   Mercury. 

The  Peaceable  Kingdom    (1936). 
Based  on  a  text  from  "Isaiah." 
Mixed  voices,  unaccompanied. 

Tarantella    (1937). 

Text  by  Hillaire  Belloc. 
Men's  voices,  accompanied. 

The  Lark  in  the  Morn. 

Mixed  voices,  unaccompanied    (1938). 

Alleluia    (1940). 

Mixed   voices,  unaccompanied. 
(Written  for   the  Berkshire  Music  Center.) 

The  Testament  of  Freedom   (1943). 

Voice  and  Piano: 

Songs   (1925,  1926,  1927). 

Two  Songs   (1937). 

Theatre: 

Incidental  music,  "Torches"    (Raesbeck),  47  Workshop   (1920). 

Incidental  music,  "The  Straw  Hat"  (Labiche),  American  Labora- 
tory Theatre  (1926). 

Scored   and  collaborated  on  music  for   "Grand  Street  Follies," 

Neighborhood  Playhouse  (1926). 

"Solomon  and  Balkis,"  Opera  in  One  Act   (1941). 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  17 


Programme 

Foote Suite  in  E  major,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 

I.    Prelude 
II.     Pizzicato  and  Adagietto 
III.     Fugue 

Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"  (After  Pushkin) 
I.     Allegretto  alia  marcia 
II.     Introduction  to  Act  II 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders    (Introduction  to  last  scene) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 
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SUITE,  E  MAJOR,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 
By  Arthur  Foote 

Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  5,  1853;  died  in  Boston,  April  8,  1937 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  1907,  but  with  a  different  second  movement  —  the 
"Pizzicato"  having  been  added  in  1908.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Max  Fiedler  conducting,  on  April  16,  1909.  The  work 
was  published  in  that  year  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Fiedler. 


T 


he  following  description  of  the  score  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Foote 
when  the  suite  was  first  performed. 


"The  Prelude,  E  major,  2-2,  is  brief,  and  based  throughout  on 
the  first  phrase  of  eight  notes;  it  is  of  flowing  melodic  character,  with 
much  imitation  among  the  several  voices. 

"The  Pizzicato,  A  minor,  6-8,  is  continuously  so;  it  is  interrupted 
by  an  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4,  which  is  played  with  the  bow  (arco), 
the  instruments  being  muted. 

"The  Fugue  is  in  E  minor,  4-4,  and  is  pretty  thoroughly  planned 
out,  with  a  long  pedal  point  just  at  the  last  return  of  the  theme;  there 
are  no  inversions  or  augmentations,  etc.  The  first  four  notes  of  the 
theme  are  heard  often  by  themselves,  and,  if  those  notes  are  observed 
by  the  listener  at  their  first  entrances,  the  fugue  will  be  very  clear  at 
first  hearing." 


Arthur  Foote  is  numbered  among  the  New  England  composers  who 
took  their  first  musical  instruction  under  John  Knowles  Paine  at 
Harvard  College.  After  graduation  he  studied  organ  and  piano  with 
B.  J.  Lang.  From  1878  until  1910  he  was  organist  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  As  pianist,  also,  he  appeared  pub- 
licly on  many  occasions.  But  his  principal  interest  was  in  the 
realm  of  composition.  His  list  of  works  is  considerable,  including 
besides  orchestral  scores  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music:  Violin 
Sonata  in  G  minor  (1890);  Piano  Quartet  (1891);  String  Quartet 
(1894);  Quintet  (1898);  Piano  Trio  (1909).  His  songs,  which  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  almost  reach  the  number  of  150. 
There  are  several  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  notably  "The  Fare- 
well of  Hiawatha,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  and  "The  Skeleton 
in  Armor";  also  music  for  chorus  with  piano  accompaniment  or  a 
capella,  showing  an  interest  in  this  field  which  dates  perhaps  from  the 
time  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  conducted  the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 

Orchestral  works  which  have  been  performed  at  these  concerts  are: 
the  overture,  "In  the  Mountains";  Suite  for  strings  in  D  major,  No.  2; 
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Symphonic  Prologue,  "Francesca  da  Rimini";  Suite  in  D  minor;  Four 
character  pieces;  and  "A  Night  Piece"  for  flute  and  strings. 

In  "Our  American  Music,"  John  Tasker  Howard  makes  this  esti- 
mate of  the  man  and  his  music: 

"He  has  made  a  handsome  contribution  to  American  music.  He  has 
been  substantial,  reliable,  workmanlike  and,  most  important,  agree- 
able. As  a  writer  in  'The  Art  of  Music'  puts  it,  'His  music  is  the  pure 
and  perfectly  formed  expression  of  a  nature  at  once  refined  and  imagi- 
native.' He  has  been  at  work  for  many  years,  and  he  has  written  much. 
He  has  belonged  to  the  Boston  of  the  'go's,  where  most  of  the  com- 
posers of  that  time  worked  and  met  each  other  for  exchange  of  ideas  — 
Chadwick,  Parker,  Whiting,  MacDowell,  Nevin,  Mrs.  Beach,  Converse, 
Johns,  and  their  artistic  parent,  John  K.  Paine.  He  has  seen  the  musi- 
cal idols  of  one  period  after  another  thrown  down  and  broken.  Why, 
in  his  later  years,  should  he  become  excited  over  Schoenberg  or  Stra- 
vinsky? As  an  early  devotee  of  Brahms  and  Wagner,  he  had  his  fill  of 
innovations  in  his  youth.  He  at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  confidence  in  his  early  gods  was  well  placed." 

[copyrighted] 


MUSICAL  PICTURES:   SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  from  "The 
Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  Op.  57 

By   Nicholas   Andreievitch   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty  Paladin,  the 
Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna  Lebed"  (Swan),  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  was  begun  in  1899  an(^  completed  January  31,  1900.  The  opera 
was  produced  at  a  private  performance  in  Moscow  in  1900.  A  suite  of  "musical 
pictures"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  shortly  afterwards.  The  first  movement  and  finale  of  the  suite  were 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1923.  The  "Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee,"  a  scherzo  from  the  second  act  which  was  not  published  with  the 
suite,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  24,  1924.  The  full  suite  with  the 
"Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  included  was  performed  December  22,  1932,  and  again 
on  February  19,  1936,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Pushkin's  death 
(February  10,  1836) . 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, small  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp  and  strings.  Each  movement  quotes  lines 
from  Pushkin's  poem,  and  is  opened  with  a  trumpet  fanfare. 
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Pushkin  turned  with  increasing  interest  in  the  course  of  his  brief 
career  to  simple  folk  fairy  tales  as  poetic  subjects.  "In  them," 
according  to  the  new  biography  of  the  poet  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons, 
"he  is  entirely  the  creator.  The  story  ["Tsar  Saltan"]  is  borrowed, 
as  Shakespeare  might  borrow  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  the  finished 
product  becomes  an  original  work  of  beauty.  Pushkin  had  learned 
to  move  easily  and  surely  in  this  world  of  complete  fantasy.  The 
artlessness  of  the  folk  is  never  subordinated  to  the  sophisticated  rules 
of  art.  Meaning,  or  understanding,  or  logic,  is  not  allowed  to  obtrude 
upon  the  natural  laws  of  folk  tale  narration.  The  story  moves  on,  as 
it  were,  by  its  own  volition.  And  Pushkin's  recognition  of  this  in- 
herent artlessness  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  it  serve  to  make  these 
folk  tales  his  most  perfect  creations." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fascinated  by  Pushkin's  verses  in  the  folk 
tale  style.  The  fantastic  prologue  to  Pushkin's  Russian  and  Lud- 
milla"  became  the  subject  of  his  early  "Fairy  Tales,"  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  Vladimir  Bielsky  expanded  both  the  "Tsar  Saltan" 
and  "The  Golden  Cock"  to  the  proportions  of  a  libretto  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  purposes  in  composing  an  opera  on  each  of  the  two  fairy 
tales. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  composed  "Tsar  Saltan"  with  enthusiasm.  He  tells 
us:  "In  the  spring  [1899],  V.  I.  Bielsky  began  to  write  his  splen- 
did libretto,  making  use  of  Pushkin  as  much  as  was  possible,  and 
artistically,  as  well  as  skillfully,  imitating  his  style.  He  would  hand 
me  the  scenes,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  finished  and  I  set  to  work  on 
the  opera.  .  .  .  The  libretto  came  to  me  piecemeal  continuously  from 
Bielsky."  The  composer  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  his  vocal  writing 
he  carefully  adapted  to  musical  form  the  characteristic  reiterated 
dialogue  of  the  two  wicked  sisters,  and  the  queen  Barbarika,  the  sym- 
metry investing  the  piece  with  an  intentionally  fairy  tale  character. 
Instrumentally  speaking,  he  made  a  fairly  elaborate  use  of  the  system 
of  leit-motives  in  this  opera.  He  also  explains  how  "out  of  the  rather 
longish  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  I,  II,  and  IV,  I  resolved  to  put 
together  a  suite  under  the  title  'Little  Pictures  to  the  Fairy  Tale  of 
Tsar  Saltan.'  " 

The  story  tells  of  the  handsome  and  fabulous  Tsar  Saltan  who, 
going  about  his  kingdom  incognito,  overhears  three  sisters  discussing 
what  each  would  do  for  the  Tsar  were  she  to  be  his  bride.  The  first 
would  bake  him  fine  bread,  the  second  would  weave  him  fine  linen, 
the  third  and  youngest  would  bear  him  a  beautiful  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Tsar  at  once  chose  the  youngest,  but  made  the  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  envious  and  disappointed  sisters  to  dwell  in  his  palace.  The 
Tsaritsa  bore  him  a  beautiful  son  during  his  absence  at  the  wars, 
but  the  two  sisters,  together  with  the  plotting  Barbarika,  sent 
the  king  a  false  message  to  the  effect  that  the  heir  was  indeed  no 
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human  child,  but  a  monstrous  creature  in  whom  nature  had  no  match. 
The  Tsar  refused  to  believe  this  message,  and  sent  word  that  he  was 
returning  to  see  for  himself,  but  again  the  plotters  changed  his  mes- 
sage to  a  sentence  that  the  mother  and  child  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
barrel  and  cast  upon  the  sea.  For  days  the  two  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  until  the  cask  was  stranded  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  island 
of  Buyan.  The  boy  grew  daily  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  came  to 
be  called  Prince  Gvidon.  He  saved  the  life  of  a  swan,  which,  in  grati- 
tude, by  its  magic  powers,  endowed  the  island  with  three  wonders. 
The  first  was  a  squirrel  which  whistled  folk  songs  while  nibbling  nuts 
with  golden  shells,  and  extracting  kernels  of  pure  emerald.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  tempestuous  sea  which  flooded  the  shore,  bearing  on  its  tide 
thirty-three  warriors  fully  armed.  The  third  was  a  princess  as  brilliant 
as  the  sun,  whose  tresses  were  illumined  with  moonbeams,  and  upon 
whose  forehead  burned  a  star.  The  Prince  Gvidon,  longing  for  his 
father,  the  Tsar,  and  wishing  to  entice  him  to  the  island,  was  trans- 
formed by  the  swan's  power  into  a  bumble-bee,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Tsar's  domain.  When  his  mother's  rivals,  the  baker,  the  weaver, 
and  the  Queen  tried  to  distract  the  Tsar's  attention  by  tales  of  these 
wonders  elsewhere,  the  transformed  prince  flew  into  the  face  of  the 
teller  and  spoiled  their  story.  When  the  Queen  attempted  to  describe 
the  wondrous  princess,  Gvidon,  as  a  bumble-bee,  flew  angrily  at  her. 

The  Tsar  at  length  sailed  to  the  island  of  Buyan,  and  greeted  his 
fair  son  and  the  princess,  his  bride,  who  was  no  other  than  the  swan  in 
transformed  shape. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Svmphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been  com- 


*  The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer  "1812;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 
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pleted  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when 
Beethoven  was  staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near 
Prague  where  he  later  met  Goethe  and  where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical  friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this 
symphony  —  or  any  of  his  major  works,  for  that  matter  —  must  remain 
conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie  Sebald,  toward  whom 
then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to 
the  "Immortal  Beloved"  —  and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that 
divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began  and  completed  the 
Eighth  Symphony. 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule*'  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
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the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
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accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  hearer  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  on  December  8,  1813,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  date  as  marking  the  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
into  the  world.  Indeed,  the  new  symphony  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  incidental  to  the  general  plans.  The  affair  was  a  charity  concert 
for  war  victims,  f  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel's  new  invention,  the 
"mechanical  trumpeter,"  was  announced  to  play  marches  "with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,"  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was 
Beethoven's  new  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  which  Beethoven  had  designed  for  Malzel's  "Pan-harmoni- 
can"  but  at  the  inventor's  suggestion  rewritten  for  performance  by  a 
live  orchestra.  This  symphony  was  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
popular   fervor   over   the   defeat   of   the   army   of  Napoleon.   When 

*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even   occasional   harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  -have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  dea  paysans"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

i  The    proceeds    were    devoted    to    the    "Austrians    and    Bavarians    wounded    at    Hanau"    in 
Hefense  of  their  country  against  Napoleon    (once  revered  by  Beethoven). 
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"Wellington's  Victory"  was  performed,  with  its  drums  and  fanfares  and 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  fugue,  it  resulted  in  the  most  sensational 
popular  success  Beethoven  had  until  then  enjoyed.  The  Seventh 
Symphony,  opening  the  programme,  was  well  received,  and  the 
Allegretto  was  encored.  The  new  symphony  was  soon  forgotten  when 
the  English  legions  routed  once  more  in  tone  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  Spain. 

Although  the  Seventh  Symphony  received  a  generous  amount  of 
applause,  it  is  very  plain  from  all  the  printed  comments  of  the  time 
that  on  many  in  the  audience  the  battle  symphony  made  more  of  an 
impression  than  would  have  all  of  the  seven  symphonies  put  together. 
The  doubting  ones  were  now  ready  to  accede  that  Beethoven  was  a 
great  composer  after  all.  Even  the  discriminating  Beethoven  enthusi- 
asts were  impressed.  When  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  repeated,  the 
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applause,  so  wrote  the  singer  Franz  Wild,  "reached  the  highest  ecstasy," 
and  Schindler  says:  "The  enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  those  memorable  days,  was  overwhelming."  This  music 
brought  the  composer  directly  and  indirectly  more  money  than 
anything  that  he  had  written  or  was  to  write. 

The  initial  performance  of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was 
"quite  masterly,"  a  remark,  however,  which  must  be  taken  strictly 
according  to  the  indifferent  standards  of  his  time,  rather  than  our  own. 
The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues  "for  their  zeal  in  contributing 
to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was  never  published,  and  Thayer 
conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  withdrawal  was  Beethoven's  sudden 
quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had  singled  out  in  this  letter  with 
particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of 
magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amove  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    ("trunkenen  Zustande"),. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  12 


Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Beethoven Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.    Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve"    ("A  Night  on 

Bald  Mountain"),  Orchestral  Fantasy 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 
BALDWIN  PIANO 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810.  N 

The  Overture  was  last  performed  in  this  series  November  15-16,  1935.  The  Over- 
ture and  incidental  music  was  last  performed  April  13-14,  1934. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  "Egmont"  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sCnse  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

'  I  'he  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  .Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Bulow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans" 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner 's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Bulow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  |g,ooo),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
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personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
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factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-Moll'  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Rudesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  Iago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
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"UNE  NUIT  SUR  LE  MONT-CHAUVE"   ("A  NIGHT  ON  BALD 

MOUNTAIN"):  Fantasy  for  Orchestra:  posthumous  work 

COMPLETED   AND   ORCHESTRATED   BY   RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

By  Modeste  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky's  piece,  after  its  several  revisions  and  the  ultimate  editing  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society 
in  St.  Petersburg,  October  27,  1886,  Rimsky-Korsakov  conducting.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  at  a  series  of  Russian  concerts  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  June,  1893.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Club,  conducted  by  Georges  Longy,  January  5,  1904.  The  first 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  April  23,  1920. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bell  in  D,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Vladimir 
Stassov. 

Moussorgsky,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  still  a  beginner  as  a  com- 
poser, wrote  an  orchestral  piece  on  the  general  style  of  Liszt's 
"Danse  Macabre"  —  music  which  had  much  intrigued  the  Russian 
circle.  Moussorgsky  then  worked  upon  a  setting  of  Megden's  drama 
"The  Witch,"  and  his  music  was  to  describe  "the  assembly  of  the 
witches,  various  episodes  of  witchcraft,  the  pageant  of  all  the  sorcerers, 
and  a  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homage  to  Satan."  Moussorgsky  was 
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much  pleased  with  his  sketches,  and  wrote  to  Balakirev  in  September, 
i860,  saying:  "It  may  be  possible  to  turn  out  something  very  good." 
But  Balakirev  was  cool  in  his  criticism,  and  the  sketches  were  laid 
away.  In  1867,  Moussorgsky  reworked  the  music  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  into  a  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  which  he  intended 
to  call  "Midsummer  Eve."  In  the  year  1871,  a  scheme  was  hatched  for 
an  opera  "Mlada,"  to  be  composed  jointly  by  Cui,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Moussorgsky  was  assigned  the  scene 
of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  the  second  act  ("The  Sacrifice  to  the  Black 
Goat  on  Bald  Mountain"),  and  again  he  brought  out  his  sketches. 
This  project  also  fell  through.  Again,  when  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
opera  "The  Fair  at  Sorotchintzy,"  in  1877,  he  brought  forth  the  pet 
scherzo,  which  characteristically  he  was  forever  reworking  but  never 
finishing,  and  planned  to  introduce  it  as  an  intermezzo  between 
the  first  two  acts,  representing  the  ghostly  nightmare  of  a  Ukrainian 
peasant.  But  neither  the  intermezzo  nor  the  opera  itself  were  com- 
pleted. After  Moussorgsky's  death,  Rimsky-Korsakov  undertook  the 
rounding  out  of  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  together  with  other 
fragmentary  works  of  his  colleague.  Moussorgsky,  in  his  last  version, 
had  ended  the  piece,  so  Rimsky-Korsakov  has  told  us  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "with  the  chime  of  the  village  bells,  at  which  the  demon 
crew  vanish  in  terror.  The  quiet  passage  descriptive  of  dawn  was 
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founded  on  the  theme  of  the  sleeping  youth,  who  had  had  the  fright- 
ful nightmare.  I  used  the  latest  reading  for  the  close  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
But  none  of  these  versions,  as  a  whole,  was  suitable  for  publication 
and  performance.  Consequently,  I  resolved  to  make  a  purely  orches- 
tral piece  from  Moussorgsky's  material  and  did  my  utmost  to  keep  all 
the  best  and  most  connected  parts  without  change  and  to  put  in  as 
little  as  possible  of  my  own.  But  first  I  had  to  create  the  form  into 
which  Moussorgsky's  ideas  could  naturally  fall.  It  was  a  hard  prob- 
lem, and  for  two  whole  years  I  did  not  succeed  in  solving  it  satisfac- 
torily. I  could  manage  neither  the  form,  nor  the  modulations,  nor  the 
orchestration." 

The  score  made  its  appearance  in  1886.  It  contains  the  following 
description: 

"Subterranean  sounds  of  unearthly  voices.  Appearance  of  the 
Spirits  of  Darkness,  followed  by  that  of  the  god  Chernobog.  Glorifica- 
tion of  Chernobog,  and  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass.  Witches'  Sab- 
bath. At  the  height  of  the  orgies,  the  bell  of  the  little  village  church 
is  heard  from  afar.  The  Spirits  of  Darkness  are  dispersed.  Daybreak." 
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"DAPHNIS  ET   CHLO&"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe''  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 

*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chlod"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 
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faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907* is  indeed  correct, 

*The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
190T  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe""  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle metier"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "  L' Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis"  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff'." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 
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[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
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HILLYER,  R. 
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BRYANT,    M. 
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SAUVLET,  H. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February   16 


Programme 

Mozart.  . . Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 
Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 
Adagio 
Minuet 
Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Lourie "The  Feast  During  the  Plague,"  Symphonic  Suite 

I.  Tempo  di  marcia  (after  Pushkin) 

II.  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Fortunes  (Petrarch) 

III.  Mary's  Song 

IV.  The  Death  Cart 

V.    The  Little  Concert 
VI.    Sinfonia  Finale 

Mixed  Chorus  Trained  by  Robert  Shaw 
Soprano  Solo:  Valentin  a  Vishnevsky 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.    Allegretto 

II.    Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 
III.   (  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 


•! 


IV.  1  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT    (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  Written  in  six  parts  (two  violins,  viola,  'cello, 
marked  "bass,"  and  two  horns),  the  Divertimento  is  here  performed  by  string  orches- 
tra with  horns. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty- three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the,  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 


*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes    (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 
lates that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato, 
afforded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual;   it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 

*  The  first  of  the  two  minuets  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 
even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 

The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 
Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
"Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 

[  copyrighted] 
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'THE  FEAST  DURING  THE  PLAGUE,"  Symphonic  Suite 
By  Arthur  Vincent  Lourie 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  14,  1892 


"The  Feast  During  the  Plague,"  based  on  Pushkin's  "Dramatic  Scene"  of  that 
title,  was  composed  as  an  opera  ballet  about  1935  and  revised  as  a  symphonic  suite  In 

1943- 

The  orchestra  called  for  includes  flute,  two  oboes  and  oboe  d'amore,  English 
horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  xylophone,  celesta,  harpsichord  (or  piano)  ,  two  harps,  percussion,  and 
strings.  A  mixed  chorus  appears  in  the  second  movement,  a  soprano  solo  in  the  third. 

Arthur  Lourie,  while  in  Paris  in  about  the  year  1935,  composed  an 
<l\  opera  ballet  of  symphonic  character  on  Alexander  Pushkin's 
"The  Feast  During  the  Plague."  The  score  was  accepted  for  produc- 
tion by  the  Opera  for  the  season  1939-40  and  was  in  rehearsal  when 
the  invasion  closed  the  opera  house.  In  New  York  in  1943,  Mr. 
Lourie  rewrote  the  score  in  the  form  of  a  suite,  making  no  change  in 
the  notation  but  slightly  reducing  the  orchestra.  His  libretto  follows 
faithfully  the  text  of  Pushkin,  "with  additions  in  the  first  part  of  the 
original  score  from  the  poets  of  the  Latin  decadence."  From  these 
interpolations  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  Petrarch  is  re- 
tained in  the  suite  and  sung  in  the  original  Latin.  Petrarch,  it  will  be 
remembered,  lived  through  the  Black  Plague  which  devastated  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  in  the  year  1348  carried  away  his  "Laura." 
"The  Feast  During  the  Plague"  was  one  of  the  "Dramatic  Scenes," 
four  short  plays  by  Alexander  Pushkin  (1799-1837)  —  the  others  were 
"The  Stone  Guest,"  "Mozart  and  Salieri,"  and  "The  Avaricious 
Knight"*.  Of  these,  "The  Feast  During  the  Plague"  is  not  included  in 
the  translated  editions  of  Pushkin,  since  it  was  not  original  but  an 
adaptation   of   "The   City   of   the   Plague,"   a  play   by  John  Wilson 

(1785-1854),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  under  the  pseudonym  "Christopher  North,"  was  a  heavy 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  Edinburgh.  "The  City  of  the 
Plague"  was  published  in  1816.  It  was  a  three-act  play  in  blank  verse, 
an  imitation  of  the  Shakespearean  style.  At  first  glance,  it  would  seem 
strange  that  Pushkin  should  be  drawn  by  the  writings  of  the  Scottish 
moralist.  "The  City  of  the  Plague"  is  a  wordy  and  woeful  play  of  a 
plague  in  London,  presumably  the  Plague  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Pushkin  chose  from  it  the  single  truly  dramatic  scene  —  the  fourth  in 
the  first  act,  where  the  pious  Wilson  had  held  up  the  picture  of  a  group 
drowning  their  horror  in  sin  as  a  spectacle  of  unspeakable  perfidy. 
But  Pushkin's  imagination  was  caught  by  the  tension  of  the  situation, 


*  These  were   made   into   operas   by   Dargomijsky,    Rimsky-Korsakov,   and   Rachmaninoff,   re- 
spectively. "The  Feast  During  the  Plague"  was  likewise  made  into  an  onera  bv  Cesar  Cui. 

[«] 


where  the  revelers'  toasts  to  Death  are  interrupted  by  the  rumbling 
of  the  laden  charnel  cart  on  its  way  to  the  general  grave.  Pushkin 
was  staying  in  Borodino  at  the  time  he  made  his  translation,  in  the 
year  1830.  A  cholera  epidemic  was  then  raging  in  Moscow,  and  his 
fiancee,  Natalia  Nikolaevna,  was  in  the  quarantined  city.  "The  trans- 
lation," writes  Ernest  J.  Simmons  in  his  invaluable  Life  of  Pushkin, 
"gains  enormously  over  the  original  through  the  transforming  power 
of  genius.  Despite  the  almost  word  for  word  rendering,  Pushkin's 
perfection  in  verse  and  diction  is  something  entirely  beyond  the  power 
of  Wilson."  Pushkin  kept  the  English  scene  and  characters.  Mr.  Lourie, 
who  naturally  approached  his  subject  from  the  Russian  angle,  writes, 
"The  poetic  conception  is  so  closely  bound  with  Russian  poetry  that 
its  origins  are  forgotten  and  it  is  thought  of  as  the  work  of  Pushkin. 
The  title  has  acquired  in  Russia  a  special  popular  meaning:  oblivion 
in  the  pleasures  of  life  at  the  very  moment  of  cataclysm;  and  this  in- 
deed is  the  true  basic  theme  of  Pushkin's  work,  expressed  in  splendid 
verse." 

The  composer  adds,  "Naturally  I  had  no  intention  of  illustrating 
in  music  the  'plague'  or  the  'catastrophe.'  I  have  thought  only  of  the 
psychological  implications  of  the  subject.  My  task  was  purely  musical, 
its  tendency  lyrical,  colored  perhaps  by  the  anguish  of  a  dark  moment 
and  the  disintegration  of  a  culture  once  secure.  This  anguish,  with  its 
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threats  and  presentiments,  was  already  felt  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris 
while  I  was  working  on  the  score." 

Of  the  six  movements  of  the  suite,  the  first  and  fourth  are  marches 
of  death  —  especially  the  fourth  movement,  suggested  by  the  episode 
of  the  passing  death  cart.  The  last  two  movements  are  likewise  in- 
strumental and  are  entitled  "Petit  Concert/'  a  Moderato  con  grazia, 
and  "Sinfonia  Finale." 

The  second  and  choral  movement  is^  a  setting  of  the  Latin  text  de- 
rived from  Petrarch's  "De  Remediis  Utriusque  Fortunae."  The  dialogue 
(Book  1,  No.  23)  is  carried  on  by  alternate  four-part  choruses  with 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments  and  drums. 

Cantu  detector  ac  fidibus. 

Ah!  quanto  melius  lachrymis  atque  susperis 
Praestat  enim  fiendo  ad  gaudiam,  quam 
gaudendo  ad  gemitum  pervenire. 

Cantibus  sonisque  permulceor. 

Et  aranea  (ut  aiunt)  ante  quam  mordeat 
Medicus  Unit  ante  quam  feriat 
Anceps  quem  fallere  vult  delinit  et 
Praedo  quem  perimit  et  quidem'  pessimi  hominum 
Nunquam  terribiliores  sunt  quam  dum  se  gestu 
et  voce  lenissimos  ostendunt. 

Cantu  gaudeo  exaltor. 

Cave    nam    scriptum    est    extrema    gaudii    luctus    occupat 
et  rursus  ante  ruinam. 

Exaltabitur  spiritus. 

Nescis  an  ultimum 

Ipse  predulcitur  morti  proximus  oler  canit 
Plures  enim  gaudio  quam  tristitia  periere. 
Solito  dulcius  canentem  inter  ipse  soni  suspiria 
expirasse  recens  fama  est. 

The  Latin  text  of  Petrarch  was  "first  Englished"  by  Thomas  Twyne 
in  an  edition  which  appeared  in  London  in  1579  under  the  title: 
"Phisicke  against  Fortune,  as  well  prosperous  as  adverse."*  The  twenty- 
third  Dialogue  of  the  First  Book  is  entitled:  "Of  the  sweetnesse  of 
Musicke":— 

Joy:  I  am  delighted  in  synging  and  instruments.  „ 

Reason:  Ah,  how  muche  better  were  it  in  teares  and  syghings?  It  were  better  to  come 
to  joy  by  weeping,  then  by  joying  to  teares. 

Joy:  I  am  delighted  with  pleasant  Musicke. 

Reason:  The  Spider,  as  they  say,  annoynteth  before  he  byte,  and  the  Phisition 
before  he  strike,  the  fouler  also,  and  a  theefe  embraceth  whom  he  wyl  kyllf, 
.  .  .  and  some  naughtie  persons  are  never  more  to  be  feared  then  when 
they  shewe  them  selves  most  curteous  in  voyce  and  behaviour. 

Joy:  I  am  glad,  and  rejoyce  in  synging. 

Reason:  Take  heede,  for  it  is  written:  Sorow  possesseth  the  last  part  of  joy;  and 
agayne,  the  spirite  shal  be  exalted  before  a  fall. 

Joy:  I  sing  sweetly. 

Reason:  Thou  knowest  not  whether  it  be  thy  last.  The  swan  syngeth  sweetly  a  litle 
before  his  death;  more  have  perished  through  joy  then  sorowe;  and  there  is 
a  late  report  that  one  who  sung  sweeter  then  he  was  wont,  dyed  sodaynly  in 
the  myddes  of  his  song.$ 

Mary  Gray's  Song  appears  in  John  Wilson's  play  as  a  simple  ballad 
[14] 


in  Scottish  dialect  about  a  rural  community  left  empty  and  denuded 
of  life  by  the  scourge.  Pushkin  has  condensed  its  sixteen  verses  and 
made  them  more  macabre.  Mary  relates  how  she  passes  the  school- 
house  where  children  had  danced  and  sung,  the  once  busy  church, 
the  village  green,  to  find  them  all  deserted  and  silent.  But  Pushkin 
has  intensified  the  horror  of  the  "Scottish  ditties  framed  of  sighs": 
"Silence  —  the  graveyard  alone  is  peopled  and  full  of  voices  —  the 
bearers  of  the  dead  and  the  prayers  of  the  living.  More  graves  are 
needed,  and  the  tombstones  pressing  close  increase  in  ranks  like  a 
battalion."  Pushkin  characteristically  adds  the  exhortation  of  Mary 
to  her  lover  that  when  she  is  taken  he  respect  her  lips  in  death. 

[copyrighted] 

*  This  volume  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard. 

t  The  original  text  adds :  "A  woman  flattereth  whom  they  mynde  to  entice." 

X  Reason  continues :  Every  day  and  houre,  and  moment  doo  carry  thee  to  the  Grave,  whyther 

it   is    your    custome   now   to    be    brought   with    syngyng,    and    in    old   tyme,    with    Pypes    and 

Recorders." 


The  WOOL  TRADE 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contributiori)vhich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 

EMERY  &  CONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NOYES-GEBHARD  COMPANY 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  is  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the.  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 

[copyrighted] 
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Friday  Evening,  March  16 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  ig44"1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .        President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  current  list  of  Friends  of  the  Orches- 
tra will  be  published  in  the  programme 
book  of  the  Brooklyn  concert,  April  13.  This 
list  represents  those  who  value  the  outstand- 
ing reputation  of  our  Orchestra  and  are  de- 
termined that  through  their  financial  sup- 
port its  standards  shall  be  maintained  and  its 
great  music  heard  above  the  clamor  of  war. 

There  are  many  others  who  share  this  view 
whose  names  we  should  like  to  include  in  this 
list,  but  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  for  the  current  season.  A 
cheque  made  out  to  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  mailed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
constitutes  enrollment  without  further  for- 
mality. We  need  the  continued  support  of 
former  Friends  and  the  help  of  additional 
new  members. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  16 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet    "Petrouchka" 

Russian    Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand    Carnival  — 

Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ 

-  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypjsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen 

and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:    LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentando 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 
(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Rorn  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is   scored   for   two   flutes,   two   oboes,   two   bassoons,    two   horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impresario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major    (No.   104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 


*  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  programmes  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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BEAUTY  BALM 
for  the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

This   most   famous   of   all   the   Monteil 

preparations  .  .  .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

skin  and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;   complement  it  with  MonteiFs 

Surf  eye  shadow. 
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Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
ren means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the  ex- 
position. "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's  re- 
capitulation is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 

[copyrichted] 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
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Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestia  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  tiombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in    1912. 

Stravinsky  in  191 1,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  pre- 
vious spring  of  his  "Oiseau  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
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THE  BEDTIME  STORY 
THAT  WOKE  DAD  UP 

Pop  woke  up  one  evening  .  .  .  while  reading  the  story  of  The  Three 
Bears.  He  suddenly  thought,  "What  if  someone  breaks  into  my  happy 
home  and  steals  some  of  my  valuable  property?  What  then  .  .  .  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it?" 

Our  advice  to  Pop  or  to  anyone  else  is  to  get  the  Employers'  Group 
Family  Theft  Policy  ...  a  complete,  comprehensive,  low-cost  policy 
which  includes  many  new  features  that  insure  better  protection  against 
loss  by  theft  of  personal  property  belonging  to  resident  members  of  your 
family. 

For  complete  information  about  this  policy  call  us  today. 
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New  York  Department:  120-122  William  St.,  New  York  7,N.Y. 
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Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstiick  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre/  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
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worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,*  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  10  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
dances  ol  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
for  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Snowman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  delV  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By    Howard   Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfillment  of  a  commission  for  American  works  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction.  It  was  conducted  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  March  21,   1940. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,   three   trombones  and   tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 


The  WOOL  TRADE 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contributiori)vhich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 

EMERY  &  CONANT  CO.,  Inc. 
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NOYES-GEBHARD  COMPANY 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 
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Having  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  Second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  Third  Symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  sub-title  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tranquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
would-be  non-sentimental  music  professed  by  certain  composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 

Howard  Hanson's  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  com- 
poser conducting.  The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  per- 
formed on  November  28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The 
same  symphony  was  included  in  the  special  programme  of  American 
music  by  this  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4,  1939,  again 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  His  Fourth  Symphony  had  its 
first  public  performance  at  these  concerts,  the  composer  conducting, 

December  2,  1Q42.  r  , 
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Friday  Evening,  April  13 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SAUVLET,  H. 
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MOLEUX,  G. 
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PANENKA,  E. 
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LAUS,  A. 
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English  Horn 
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MADSEN,  G. 
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MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 
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Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 
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RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    W 

lafosse,  m. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,  M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  O. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Re-Broadcast  to  the  Armed  Forces  Overseas 


Every  Saturday  over  189  Blue  Network  Stations — 

THE 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  CONDUCTOR 


Sponsored  for  the  Second  Season  by 

Allis-Chalmers 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Producers  of  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Major  Industrial 
Equipment — Over  1600  Products  for  American  Industry 

TUNE  IN  WJZ-8:30  P.M.,  E.W.T. 
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ACAl^Kvi  x   Or   MUSIC,   BRQOK-t. 

BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Kouosevitzky,,     Conductor 

Fifth  Concert 
Friday  Event ngp  April  13 

IK  MB»!ORIUM  FRANKLIN  DEUHQ  ROOSEVEM? 
The  programme  will  "be  changed  as  follow 6 i 

Tchaikovsky «,   •   •••••  Symphony  No*  6,  in  B-minor 

"PathPtiqae,11  Opt  74 

dagio*    Allegro  non  tropoo 
II  o     Allegro  con  gratia 
III*     AIL  lolto  vivace 

IVfe     Finale?  Adairio   l^mentoso 


I  SSI  ON 


Beethoven*   .*„«...*    .Symphony  No e  5,   in 

Inor,  Op*  67 

I»  Allegro  con  brio 

II «  Andante  con  mo  to 

III.  A?     ;?  Trio 

*VP  Allegro 


Aratotmj  nf  MnBxt    •     Sroofelgtt 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  13 

Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Russian  Easter,   Overture  on 

Themes  of  the  Obichod,"  Op.  36 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


B  !.!IJIM— BH 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR   (K.  543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  orchestration:  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

■t^he  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
-*-  the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  — Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  by  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius -the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 

UJ 


MonteiPs  new  lipstick  color...  lighter,  brighter,  more  feminine ...  beautiful  with 
resort  wear,  from  clearest  pastels  to  deepest  burnt  orange.  Wonderful  against 
sun-bronzed  skin.  Two  Coral  Reef  shades,  one  for  day,  one  for  evening.  Wear 
it  with  Coral  Reef  Cream  Rouge  and  the  new  Moss  Green  Eye  Shadow. 
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the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  1  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  1  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careiul  to  impressjiis  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "1  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  lor  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  icceipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  — not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in   a   minor  key  —  the  early   symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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The  Whole  Family ...  in  one  sitting 

Nothing  like  getting  the  family  together.  And  we've  done  just  that  with 
our  new  Employers'  Family  Insurance  Policy. 

Now  instead  of  going  through  the  complicated  process  of  buying  a  lot  of 
different  miscellaneous  fire  and  casualty  insurance  policies  for  yourself, 
your  family  and  your  personal  property,  you  can  get  the  whole  family  of 
such  coverages  in  one  simple,  inexpensive  policy. 

It's  as  easy  as  this  .  .  .  The  new  Employers'  Group  Family  Policy,  plus  fire 
insurance  on  your  house  (written  separately)  should  give  you  the  protection 
you  need  for  freedom  from  worry  over  financial  loss.    See  us  today. 


THE    EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  York  Department:  120-122  William  St.,NewYork  7,N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers9  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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Him,'  led  to  the  holiday  mood  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  service 
on  Christ's  matins;  the  solemn  trumpet  voice  of  the  archangel  was 
replaced  by  a  tonal  reproduction  of  the  joyous,  almost  dance-like 
bell-tolling,  alternating  now  with  the  sexton's  rapid  reading,  and  now 
with  the  conventional  chant  of  the  priest's  reading  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  evangel.  The  obichod  theme,  'Christ  is  arisen,'  which  forms  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  part  of  the  overture,  appears  amid  the  trumpet-blasts 
and  the  bell-tolling,  constituting  also  a  triumphant  coda.  In  this  over- 
ture were  thus  combined  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  and  also  a  general  picture  of  the  Easter  service, 
with  its  'pagan  merry-making.'  The  capering  and  leaping  of  the  biblical 
King  David  before  the  ark,  do  they  not  give  expression  to  a  mood  of 
the  same  order  as  the  mood  of  the  idol-worshiper's  dance?  Surely  the 
Russian  Orthodox  obichod  is  instrumental  dance  music  of  the  church, 
is  it  not?  And  do  not  the  waving  beards  of  the  priests  and  sextons  clad 
in  white  vestments  and  surplices,  and  intoning  'Beautiful  Easter'  in 
the  tempo  of  Allegro  vivo,  etc.,  transport  the  imagination  to  pagan 
times?  And  all  these  Easter  loaves  and  twists  and  the  glowing  tapers. 
.  .  .  How  far  a  cry  from  the  philosophic  and  socialistic  teaching  of 
Christ!  This  legendary  and  heathen  side  of  the  holiday,  this  transi- 
tion from  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  evening  of  Passion  Saturday  to 
the  unbridled  pagan-religious  merrymaking  on  the  morn  of  Easter 
Sunday  is  what  I  was  eager  to  reproduce  in  my  overture.  Accordingly 
I  requested  Count  Golyenishcheff-Kootoozoff  to  write  a  program  in 
verse  —  which  he  did  for  me.  But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  poem, 
and  wrote  in  prose  my  own  program,  which  same  is  appended  to  the 
published  score.  Of  course,  in  that  program  I  did  not  explain  my 
views  and  my  conception  of  the  'Bright  Holiday,'  leaving  it  to  tones 
to  speak  for  me.  Evidently  these  tones  do,  within  certain  limits,  speak 
of  my  feelings  and  thoughts,  for  my  overture  raises  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  hearers,  despite  the  considerable  clarity  of  the  music. 
In  any  event,  in  order  to  appreciate  my  overture,  even  ever  so  slightly, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  hearer  should  have  attended  Easter  morning 
service  at  least  once,  and,  at  that,  not  in  a  domestic  chapel,  but  in  a 
cathedral  thronged  with  people  from  every  walk  of  life,  with  several 
priests  conducting  the  cathedral  service  —  something  that  many  intel- 
lectual Russian  hearers,  let  alone  hearers  of  other  confessions,  quite 
lack  nowadays.  As  for  myself,  I  had  gained  my  impressions  in  my 
childhood  passed  near  the  Tikhvin  monastery  itself." 

There  is  inscribed  on  the  score  a  dedication  "to  the  memory  of 
Moussorgsky  and  Borodin,"  composers  to  whom  its  oriental  colorings 
would  not  have  been  strange.  The  following  programme  is  published 
in  the  score: 

And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they 
might  come  and  anoint  him.  And  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun:  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?    (And  when  they  looked,  they 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  buy 
tnings  made  or  Bemberg  rayon. 

'BEMBERG   is  the  registered  trademark   of  tlie  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
All  are  magnificent,  exciting  perform- 
ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
Victor  dealer  today  for  records  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BUY    MORE   WAR    BONDS! 


T HE  WO R L DrS  0R  EAT EST  ARTJS  TSAR E 


)  VICTOR  '%e*!S'eag^ecozt&- 

"■'■'■•?  '>■'      ,>CA  VICTOR  DtVISlON/RA'pIO  CORP'pRATION  OF I  'AMERICA.  CAMDEN .  N.  J9 
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The  Friends  of  the  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1944-1945 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Or- 
chestra this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular 
to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Adams  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr.  H.  L.  Ansbacher  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Providence 
Dr.  I.  Arons  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  Michigan 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  —  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bennett  — 

New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emilie  Berger  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Oregon 
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Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 

Sgt.  David  Bradley  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Providence 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  —  Providence 

Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Burton  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Ernest  Calvin  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  James  N.  Carpenter  —  New  York. 
Miss  Bernadetta  R.  Carter  —  Providence 
Mr,?.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Chaminade  Club  —  Providence 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Providence 
Lieut.  F.  Sargent  Cheever  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr. v  Thomas  Cheyne  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Chisholm  —  New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 

Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  —  New  York 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Coudert  —  Hartford 

Miss  Kathryn  Cox  —  Manchester,  Conn. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Crowell  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  T.  Cudahy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham  —  New  York 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  —  New  York 


Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Providence 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Fleming  —  Florida 
The  Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary  Fletcher  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hans  Forchheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  —  California 
Miss  Helen  I.  Frank  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Providence 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss  —  Hartford 


Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  E.  Davidson  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Frederica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Deveny  —  California 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Donchi  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Charles  Dreifus  —  New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eddy  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  E.  R.  Elzinga  —  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Miss  Gertrude  J.  Emery  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  — 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Mrs-.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Feeney  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 
New  York 


Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Lieut.  Robert  D.  Gaskill  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Gates  —  California 
Miss  Laure  Gauthier  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 
Mr.  Arthur  George  —  Washington 
Mrs.  O.  Gerdau  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Harold  S.  Gladwin  —  California 
Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 
Miss  H.  Goldman  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillian  Goman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  I.  Grausman  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  —  New  York 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Providence 
Miss  Rosa  Anne  Grosvenor  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Redding,  Conn. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Harkness  —  Providence 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Providence 
Corporal  Gladys  B.  Hayden  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  Virginia 
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Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Heineman,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Miss  Frances  Henderson  —  New  York 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Henderson  —  California 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacques  Hermann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  V.  High  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  David  B.  Hill  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hoefer  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Hollman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  West  Virginia 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Providence 
Mr.  Elmer  E.  Hubbard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Hughes  —  California 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.   Huntoon  —  Providence 


Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  Utah 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Irons  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig  —  New  York 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Flewellyn  R.  Johnston  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 
Mrs.   Leonard   Kebler  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 


Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Agnetta  F.  Kerns  —  Illinois 
Lieut.  Arthur  H.  Keyes,  Jr.  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Kremser-Stoddard  — 

California 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 
Miss  Merkel  Lanois  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Thomas  Latimer  —  California 
Miss  S.  J.  I.  Lawson  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Leonard  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Alice  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mr.  Julius  Loeb  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Providence 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 

Sgt.  Douglas  A.  MacKinnon  —  California 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  W.  E.  Malley  —  Connecticut 

Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss   Margaret  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes  —  California 
Lieut.  Comdr.  David  H.  McAlpin  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Chicago 
Mrs.  J.  Weir  McHugh  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Sarah  G.  McKenzie  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Capt.  Howard  Mendel  —  Belgium 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Merson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Metropolitan   Theatre  —  Providence 
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Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Moritz  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Esther  Morrison  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Francis  Morse  —  Ohio 
Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Iowa 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 


Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  Ogden  —  California 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Peirce  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Pirnie  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Sgt.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniezky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Popper  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hobart  Porter  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hedwig  Raah  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Alice  Regensheimer  —  Providence 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 
Mr.  Reginald  R.  Reynolds  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Norman  B.  Robbins  —  Texas 
Mr.  Walter  O.  Roberts  —  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Mr.  John  M.  Sayward  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Schacht  —  Chicago 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Schiff  —  New  York 
Miss  L.  J.  Schoonmaker  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Miss  Grace  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  P.  J.  Searles  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Carl  Seeman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 
Dr.  Ezra  A.  Sharp  —  Providence 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Joseph  B.  Sheffield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  Sr.  —  Chicago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Sherman  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Dorothy  Siedler  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  Strohmeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  MacKay  Sturges  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 


Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  —  New  York 
Miss  Annabelle  Terrell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Royale  Thayer  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Thomson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Vreeland  —  Oregon 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker  —  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Providence 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 

Mrs.  George  H.  Waterman,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 

Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  F.  A.  West  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 

Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 

Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  Providence 

Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin  —  New  York 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harold  Wisan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  —  New  York 

Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 

Mrs.  August  Zinsser  —  Connecticut 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1945,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  it  was  very  great.)  And  entering 
into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment;  and  they  were  affrighted.  And  he 
saith  unto  them,  Be  not  affrighted;  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which 
was  crucified:  he  is  risen.  —  St.  Mark  xvi. 

And  the  joyful  tidings  were  spread  abroad  all  over  the  world,  and 
they  who  hated  Him  fled  before  Him,  vanishing  like  smoke. 

"Resurrexit,"  sing  the  choirs  of  Angels  in  heaven,  to  the  sound  of 
the  Archangels'  trumpets  and  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  the  Sera- 
phim. "Resurrexit!"  sing  the  priests  in  the  temples,  in  the  midst  of 
clouds  of  incense,  by  the  light  of  innumerable  candles  to  the  chiming 
of  triumphant  bells. 

[OOPYBIGHTHD] 
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SIXTY-FIFTH      SEASON,       1945-1946 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

On  Five  FRIDAY  Evenings 
at  8:30 

NOVEMBER  16 

JANUARY  11 

FEBRUARY  15 

MARCH   15 

APRIL  12 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 
Renewals  of  subscription  for  the  1945—46  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made.  New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:   STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy  of  Music,  30  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.   i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoft  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is, 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:   the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1944-1945 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I     November  17 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

II     January  12 

Brahms Symphony   No.    1   in   C  minor,   Op.  68 

V  April  13 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

II     January   12 

Foote Suite  in  E  major,  Op.  63,  for  String  Orchestra 

I     November  17 

Hanson Symphony  No.   3 

IV     March  16 

Haydn.  . Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 

IV     March  16 

Lourie "The  Feast  During  the  Plague,"  Symphonic  Suite 

(after  Pushkin)  III     February  16 

Mixed  Chorus  Trained  by  Robert  Shaw 
Soprano  Solo:  Valentina  Vishnevska 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve"    ("A  Night  on 

Bald  Mountain"),  Orchestral  Fantasy 

II     January   12 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major    (Koechel  No.  543) 

V  April   13 

Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 
Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

III     February  16 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,   Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

II     January   12 

Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"   (After  Pushkin) 
I     November     1 7 

"The  Russian  Easter,  Overture  on  Themes 
of  the  Obichod,"  Op.  36 

V  April  13 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

III     February  16 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

IV     March  16 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  January   12 
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grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Aiso    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    , Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Dubinushka    Rimsky-Korsakoff 

'Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   ( Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz , Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  Melisande Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

'Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    . . Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses"; Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major    , Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ( "Unfinished" )    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  0  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major .Haydn 

Tapiola  (Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring   Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes  (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  'Tor  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  ^n 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

'British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 

[copyrighted] 
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BROOKLYN   COMMITTEE 


FOR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


Mr.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Colton 

Chairman  Membership 


Mrs.  Henry  J.  Davenport 
Executive  Chairman 


Mrs.  William  H.  Good 
Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  Walter  Truslow 
Chairman  Boxes 


Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Amos 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ash 
Hon.  William  R.  Bayes 
Mrs.  H.  Haughton  Bell 
Mrs.  George  M.  Billings 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum 
Mrs.  Bruce  Bromley 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Brown 
Mrs.  Irving  L.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Cahill 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Colahan 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Crittenden 
Mrs.  Russell  V.  Cruikshank 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Draper 
Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Durk 
Mrs.  Guy  Du  Val 
Mrs.  Merrill  N.  Foote 
Mts.  Lewis  W.  Francis 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Franklin 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  George  H.  Gartlan 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Garvin 


Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gay 
Mrs.  William  B.  Greenman 
Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Walter  Hammitt 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
Mr.  William  T.  Hunter 
Mrs.  George  H.  Her 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Ives 
Mrs.  Charles  Jaffa 
Mrs.  William  G.  James 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Johanns 
Mrs.  Hans  V.  Kaltenborn 
Mrs.  John  Eadie  Leech 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Lester 
Mrs.  William  H.  Lohman 
Mrs.  Frederick  D.  MacKay 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McClintock 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  McDermott 
Mrs.  James  G.  McDonald 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard,  Jr. 
Miss  Charlotte  Morgan 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Osborne 
Mrs.  William  M.  Parke 
Mrs.  William  B.  Parker 


Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parsons 
Mrs.  William  P.  Pashley 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potts 
Mrs.  Frederic    B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince 
Mr.  G.  William  Rasch 
Miss  Agnes  Ritchie 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rogers 
Mrs.  Donald  Ross 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sands 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes 
Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Shaw 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Shearman 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Tanner 
Mrs.  Hollis  K.  Thayer 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Tollefsen 
Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Mrs.  Clarence  Waterman 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Watton 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Wells 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey 
Mrs.  William  H.  Whitton 
Hon.  George  A.  Wingate 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  Wood 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright 
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AY'S  GREAT  PIAN 

Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka     Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

GymnopSdie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring  Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa  Solemnis Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"   Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Poh jola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  x^o.  3     Harrii 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ( "Italian" )    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major  t Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Taplola   (Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  October  11 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 

Schuman Prayer  in  Time  of  War 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


Baldwin  Piano 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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Second  Season 
on  the  Air  .  .  . 

Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry  —  furthers  American  Good  Living, 
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tive  of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
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The  worst  dressed  girl  in  town 

No  man  can  change  a  baby  as  quickly  or  efficiently  as  a  woman. 
Fathers  are  not  as  experienced  as  mothers. 

And  by  the  same  token,  no  man  can  pin  up  an  air-tight  protection 
plan  for  his  home  or  business  as  easily  or  as  effectively  as  his  local  in- 
surance agent.  Experience  again  is  the  factor.  a 
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Agent  .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan.  Always  let  him  analyze  your  needs 
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your  nearest  "Man  with  the  Plan",  simply  write  to  us. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    GROUP 

New  England  Department,.. One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeanf,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
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You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
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wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
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of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
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ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
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which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 
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PRAYER  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman  completed  his  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  at  the  end  of  the  year  1942. 
It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Pittsburgh 
under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Reiner,  on  February  26,  1943,  and  was  presented  by 
the  same  conductor  at  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety on  the  March  25  and  26  following,  and  has  since  been  performed  by  several  of 
our  orchestras. 

It  is  in  one  movement.  The  following  instruments  are  called  for:  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  base  drum, 
snare  drum,  tam-tam  and  strings. 

/Composing  this  music  on  the  eve  of  the  year  1943,  William  Schuman 
first  called  it  "Prayer  —  1943,"  and  it  was  under  this  title  that  it 
was  first  performed.  In  spite  of  that  fateful  moment  and  turning-point 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  which  surely  affected  the  music,  the  composer 
warns  his  listeners  against  seeking  any  graphic  intention  in  it.  "This 
work,"  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance,  "is  not  pro- 
gramme music  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  overworked  term.  There  is 
no  story,  nor  is  any  realistic  event  being  depicted.  The  title  is  merely 
some  indication  of  the  kind  of  feeling  that  went  into  the  composition." 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Austria. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of  its  chorus.  He 
held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1939-40  and  1940-41. 
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William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  on  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival  Over- 
ture, composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American 
music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music  has  been 
played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony,  dedicated 
to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  Octo- 
ber 17,  1941.  It  has  been  performed  elsewhere  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  season  1942-43  by  the 
Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William  Schuman's  Fourth 
Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has  been  performed  in 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  His  Symphony  for  Strings, 
the  fifth  in  order  but  not  specifically  so  numbered,  was  written  for 


The  WOOL  TRADE 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contribution)® hick  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 

EMERY  &  CONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NOYES-GEBHARD  COMPANY 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 
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the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  was  first  performed  at  these 
concerts  November  12,  1943. 

William  Schuman  once  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  are 
withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  released  again  if  I  ever 
find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  running  Out  of  ideas  at 
some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then  I'll  have  a  chance  to 
take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works."  Since  he  wrote  these 
words,  the  number  of  works  which  Mr.  Schuman  has  composed  indi- 
cates a  long  postponement  of  his  revisions.  They  include,  in  addition 
to  the  Overture  and  three  succeeding  symphonies  above  mentioned, 
the  following  orchestral  pieces:  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Chamber 
Orchestra  (first  performed  January  13,  1942,  at  a  Town  Hall  Forum, 
New  York,  Rosalyn  Tureck,  pianist);  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue 
(1937)»  a  "Newsreel"  for  symphonic  band  (1941);  "Prayer  in  Time 
of  War"  (1942),  and  the  William  Billings  Overture  (first  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Artur  Rodzinski, 
conductor,  February  17-18,  1944). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
cantata  "This  is  Our  Time"  is  based  on  a  text  of  Genevieve  Taggard. 
There  are  "Four  Canonic  Choruses"  (1932),  a  "Choral  £tude"  (1937), 
"Prelude  for  Voices"  (on  a  text  from  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Look  Home- 
ward, Angel")  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  "Requiescat"  (1942), 
and  the  Cantata  "Pioneers,"  a  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  The 
Cantata  "A  Free  Song,"  also  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  March  26-27,  1943.  This 
won  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  for  a  musical  composition.  Cham- 
ber music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Mr.  Schuman  has  recently  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre. 
He  has  written  a  musical  number  entitled  "Side  Show  for  Orchestra" 
for  Billy  Rose's  forthcoming  review  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts"  (the 
score  of  the  show  is  by  Cole  Porter,  and  another  special  number  has 
been  composed  by  Stravinsky).  He  has  composed  the  score  for  the  pend- 
ing production  of  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII."  At  present  he  is  work- 
ing with  Anthony  Tudor  on  a  ballet  for  the  spring  season  of  the  Ballet 
Theatre. 

[copyrighted] 
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Sanders  Theatre    .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
Wednesday  Evening,  November  1 

at  8  o'clock 


Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  13,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Foote Suite  in  E  major  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  63 

Diamond Symphony  No.  2 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn.  .Symphony  No.  5,  in  D  minor,  "Reformation,"  Op.  107 
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"DAPHNIS  ET   CHLOE"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  i907f  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must,  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier  "  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 

t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON    *     1944-1945 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


A  NEW  SERIES 

OF  CONCERTS  ON 

SIX  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS 

will  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall  at  3.30. 
October  22,  December  24,  January  28,  March  4,  April  1, 

and  April  22 

Robert  Casadesus,  George  Szell  and  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos,  will  appear  as  guest  artists.  The  concerts  of  this 
and  the  Monday  Evening  series  will  be  given  in  different 
weeks,  and  with  different  programmes. 


Tickets  at  the  box  office  — $6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
(Plus  20%  Federal  Tax) 

Seats  at  $12  and  $15  are  still  available  for  the  series  of  Six 
Monday  Evening  Concerts 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff'." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  *s  m  cmrent  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 
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THE    1944 

BOSTON  HERALD 

BOOK  FAIR 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

OCTOBER      16,    17,    18,    19 


Again  this  fall,  the  Book  Fair  brings  to  Boston  the 
nation's  outstanding  authors — Lillian  Smith,  author  of 
"Strange  Fruit",  Joe  E.  Brown,  John  Kieran,  Emily  Kimbrough, 
Lt.  John  Mason  Brown,  U.S.N.R.,  Robert  Frost,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Clapper,  Robert  St.  John,  George  Sessions  Perry,  Christo- 
pher LaFarge,  and  many  others. 

Unusual  book  displays — including  the  Thousand  Best 
Books  of  the  Year  and  an  extraordinary  war  art  exhibit  which 
has  probably  never  been  equalled  before  in  Boston.  The 
Fair  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  1:30  to  6  p.m.,  and  7:30 
to  1 1   p.m.,  each  day. 

Admission  this  year  is  40  cents,  tax  paid,  with  all  seats 
reserved.  This  gives  opportunity  for  large  groups  to  be 
seated  together.  Information  about  the  Book  Fair  appears 
daily  and  Sunday  in  the  Boston  Herald.  Watch  the  Herald 
for  programmes.  Programmes  may  also  be  obtained  free  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL, 
THE  BOSTON  HERALD  AND  LEADING 
BOOK  STORES  IN  GREATER  BOSTON 


SERGE  KOUSSEViTZKY 

AND      THE 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  *—<  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.'* 


JSaliuoin 

TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C. 
IN  BOSTON: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 
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Wednesday  Evening,  November  1 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesiis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist )     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.   E.  Bacb 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist )    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    .' Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

''Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstehina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"   Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   t Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapioia  ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  1 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         ,        President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer         .         Vice-President 
Henry   B.   Cabot  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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oston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,   1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,    N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,    v. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

,   P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

>    J- 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,    H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,     M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,   H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,   H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,   H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey, 
Violoncellos 

G. 

BEDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,    L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                      GREENBERG,   H.            GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,     I.              PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,   E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,    November  1 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,   Gigue   and   Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"  (After  Pushkin) 
I.    Allegretto  alia  marcia 
II.     Introduction  to  Act  II 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders    (Introduction  to  last  scene) 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante:  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SUITE    (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  BADINERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17    (}),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,  1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia/'  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin- 
ing light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
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was  thrown  into  "such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  as  was 
thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "II  virtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vera  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi,"  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 
upon  the  ear." 
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MUSICAL   PICTURES:    SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  from  "The 
Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  Op.  57 

By    Nicholas   Andreievitch   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty  Paladin,  the 
Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna  Lebed"  (Swan),  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  was  begun  in  1899  and  completed  January  31,  1900.  The  opera 
was  produced  at  a  private  performance  in  Moscow  in  1900.  A  suite  of  "musical 
pictures"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  shortly  afterwards.  The  first  movement  and  finale  of  the  suite  were 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1923.  The  "Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee,"  a  scherzo  from  the  second  act  which  was  not  published  with  the 
suite,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  24,  1924.  The  full  suite  with  the 
"Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  included  was  performed  December  22,  1932,  and  again 
on  February  19,  1936,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Pushkin's  death 
(February  10,  1836)  . 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, small  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp  and  strings.  Each  movement  quotes  lines 
from  Pushkin's  poem,  and  is  opened  with  a  trumpet  fanfare. 
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The  worst  dressed  girl  in  town 

No  man  can  change  a  baby  as  quickly  or  efficiently  as  a  woman. 
Fathers  are  not  as  experienced  as  mothers. 

And  by  the  same  token,  no  man  can  pin  up  an  air-tight  protection 
plan  for  his  home  or  business  as  easily  or  as  effectively  as  his  local  in- 
surance agent.  Experience  again  is  the  factor. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  your  local  Employers'  Group  Insurance 
Agent  .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan.  Always  let  him  analyze  your  needs 
and  plan  your  protection  before  you  buy  insurance.  To  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  "Man  with  the  Plan",  simply  write  to  us. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    GROUP 

New  England  Department.,. One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeant,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
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Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
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Pushkin  turned  with  increasing  interest  in  the  course  of  his  brief 
career  to  simple  folk  fairy  tales  as  poetic  subjects.  "In  them," 
according  to  the  new  biography  of  the  poet  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons, 
"he  is  entirely  the  creator.  The  story  ["Tsar  Saltan"]  is  borrowed, 
as  Shakespeare  might  borrow  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  the  finished 
product  becomes  an  original  work  of  beauty.  Pushkin  had  learned 
to  move  easily  and  surely  in  this  world  of  complete  fantasy.  The 
artlessness  of  the  folk  is  never  subordinated  to  the  sophisticated  rules 
of  art.  Meaning,  or  understanding,  or  logic,  is  not  allowed  to  obtrude 
upon  the  natural  laws  of  folk  tale  narration.  The  story  moves  on,  as 
it  were,  by  its  own  volition.  And  Pushkin's  recognition  of  this  in- 
herent artlessness  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  it  serve  to  make  these 
folk  tales  his  most  perfect  creations." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fascinated  by  Pushkin's  verses  in  the  folk 
tale  style.  The  fantastic  prologue  to  Pushkin's  Russian  and  Lud- 
milla"  became  the  subject  of  his  early  "Fairy  Tales,"  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  Vladimir  Bielsky  expanded  both  the  "Tsar  Saltan" 
and  "The  Golden  Cock"  to  the  proportions  of  a  libretto  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  purposes  in  composing  an  opera  on  each  of  the  two  fairy 
tales. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  composed  "Tsar  Saltan"  with  enthusiasm.  He  tells 
us:  "In  the  spring  [1899],  V.  I.  Bielsky  began  to  write  his  splen- 
did libretto,  making  use  of  Pushkin  as  much  as  was  possible,  and 
artistically,  as  well  as  skillfully,  imitating  his  style.  He  would  hand 
me  the  scenes,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  finished  and  I  set  to  work  on 
the  opera.  .  .  .  The  libretto  came  to  me  piecemeal  continuously  from 
Bielsky."  The  composer  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  his  vocal  writing 
he  carefully  adapted  to  musical  form  the  characteristic  reiterated 
dialogue  of  the  two  wicked  sisters,  and  the  queen  Barbarika,  the  sym- 
metry investing  the  piece  with  an  intentionally  fairy  tale  character. 
Instrumentally  speaking,  he  made  a  fairly  elaborate  use  of  the  system 
of  leit-motives  in  this  opera.  He  also  explains  how  "out  of  the  rather 
longish  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  I,  II,  and  IV,  I  resolved  to  put 
together  a  suite  under  the  title  'Little  Pictures  to  the  Fairy  Tale  of 
Tsar  Saltan.'  " 

The  story  tells  of  the  handsome  and  fabulous  Tsar  Saltan  who, 
going  about  his  kingdom  incognito,  overhears  three  sisters  discussing 
what  each  would  do  for  the  Tsar  were  she  to  be  his  bride.  The  first 
would  bake  him  fine  bread,  the  second  would  weave  him  fine  linen, 
the  third  and  youngest  would  bear  him  a  beautiful  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Tsar  at  once  chose  the  youngest,  but  made  the  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  envious  and  disappointed  sisters  to  dwell  in  his  palace.  The 
Tsaritsa  bore  him  a  beautiful  son  during  his  absence  at  the  wars, 
but  the  two  sisters,  together  with  the  plotting  Barbarika,  sent 
the  king  a  false  message  to  the  effect  that  the  heir  was  indeed  no 
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human  child,  but  a  monstrous  creature  in  whom  nature  had  no  match. 
The  Tsar  refused  to  believe  this  message,  and  sent  word  that  he  was 
returning  to  see  for  himself,  but  again  the  plotters  changed  his  mes- 
sage to  a  sentence  that  the  mother  and  child  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
barrel  and  cast  upon  the  sea.  For  days  the  two  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  until  the  cask  was  stranded  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  island 
of  Buyan.  The  boy  grew  daily  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  came  to 
be  called  Prince  Gvidon.  He  saved  the  life  of  a  swan,  which,  in  grati- 
tude, by  its  magic  powers,  endowed  the  island  with  three  wonders. 
The  first  was  a  squirrel  which  whistled  folk  songs  while  nibbling  nuts 
with  golden  shells,  and  extracting  kernels  of  pure  emerald.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  tempestuous  sea  which  flooded  the  shore,  bearing  on  its  tide 
thirty-three  warriors  fully  armed.  The  third  was  a  princess  as  brilliant 
as  the  sun,  whose  tresses  were  illumined  with  moonbeams,  and  upon 
whose  forehead  burned  a  star.  The  Prince  Gvidon,  longing  for  his 
father,  the  Tsar,  and  wishing  to  entice  him  to  the  island,  was  trans- 
formed by  the  swan's  power  into  a  bumble-bee,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Tsar's  domain.  When  his  mother's  rivals,  the  baker,  the  weaver, 
and  the  Queen  tried  to  distract  the  Tsar's  attention  by  tales  of  these 
wonders  elsewhere,  the  transformed  prince  flew  into  the  face  of  the 
teller  and  spoiled  their  story.  When  the  Queen  attempted  to  describe 
the  wondrous  princess,  Gvidon,  as  a  bumble-bee,  flew  angrily  at  her. 

"Round  he   twirls,  and  drones,  and  flounces, 
Straight  upon  her  nose  he  pounces, 
And  that  nose  the  hero  stings; 
Up  a  mighty  blister  springs. 
Then  once  more  alarm  is  sounded: 
'Help  —  in  Heaven's  name  —  confound  it!  — 
Catch  him,  catch  him!'  now  they  yell, 
'Squash  him,  squash  him,  squash  him  well! 
Now  we  have  him  —  stay,  be  still  there!' 
But  the  humble  clears  the  sill  there; 
To  his  heritage  he  flees, 
Calmly  flitting  overseas." 

The  Tsar  at  length  sailed  to  the  island  of  Buyan,  and  greeted  his 
fair  son  and  the  princess,  his  bride,  who  was  no  other  than  the  swan  in 
transformed  shape.  The  poem  ends  after  the  Russian  custom  of  fairy 
tellers  — 

"I  drank  beer,  drank  mead;  and  yet 
Hardly  were  my  whiskers  wet."* 

The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomijsky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov, 

♦Translation  by  Oliver  Elton  ("Verse  from  Pushkin  and  Others"). 
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contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  ''Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose),  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava"),  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies,"  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Pushkin's 

novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House." 

When  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Pushkin's  death  was  observed 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: Rimsky-Korsakov's  Suite  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Sal- 
tan," and  the  Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"; 
the  letter  scene  from  Tchaikovsky's  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (Soloist,  Olga 
Averino). 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 
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chaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  him- 
self to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
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"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugen  One  gin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which'  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  — "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."f  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy, 
and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being 
polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  tlirough  our 
Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  like  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success, 
f  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  f aiL  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
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have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it:  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  q  Ate  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony : 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original],  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]   a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  20 


Programme 

Dr.  DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 
Mozart Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 

Schubert Symphony  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major 

I.  Largo:  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Presto  vivace 

(First  performance  at    these   concerts) 

Gould "Spirituals"  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 

Proclamation 

Sermon 

A  Little  Bit  of  Sin 

Protest 

Jubilee 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai 

(Played  without  pause'* 
BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Dr.  DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS 

Born  in  Athens,  Greece,  March  1,  1896 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos  studied  at  the  Athens  Conservatory,  where 
his  teacher  in  composition  was  Armand  Marsick,  and  in  piano 
Ludwig  Wassenhoven.  He  completed  his  studies  in  composition  with 
Paul  Gilson  in  Brussels  and  with  Ferruccio  Busoni  in  Berlin.  From 
the  position  of  assistant  conductor  at  the  Staatsoper  in  Berlin,  he  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  1924  to  lead  the  Conservatory  orchestra  there.  In 
the  early  1930's  he  conducted  as  guest  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Monte  Carlo 
and  other  European  cities. 

Making  his  first  visit  to  America  in  1936,  he  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  January  24-25,  27,  31,  February  1;  and  January 
15  and  16,  22  and  23,  1937.  He  has  conducted  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  January,  1938,  and  has  appeared  with  several 
orchestras  as  guest  in  this  country. 

He  has  composed  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano  works  and 
songs.  He  was  given  a  Doctor's  degree  by  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


OVERTURE  TO  DIE  ZAUBERFLOTE   ("The  Magic  Flute") 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  July  27,  1756,  Salzburg;  died  December  5,  1791,  Vienna 


Composed  in  1791,  "The  Magic  Flute"  was  first  performed  on  September  30  at 
the  Theater  Auf  der  Wieden,  close  to  Vienna.  The  libretto  was  announced  as  by 
Emanuel  Schikaneder,  who  was  also  the  impresario  and  the  Papageno  in  the  cast. 
The  opera,  translated  into  various  languages,  spread  across  the  continent.  The  first 
performance  in  Paris  was  probably  August  23,  1801,  when  it  was  called  "Les 
Mysteres  d'Isis."  It  appeared  in  Milan  at  La  Scala,  April  15,  1816;  in  London, 
where  it  was  sung  in  Italian,  May  25,  1819.  Philip  Hale  notes  a  performance  in 
English  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  April  17,  1833,  but  states  that  "the  first 
performance  in  that  city  worthy  of  the  name  was  in  Italian  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  November  21,  1859."  The  same  Company  brought  the  opera  to  Boston  in 
i860,  where  it  was  performed  on  January  11  in  Italian  and  when  Theodore  Thomas 
was  Concertmaster  in  the  orchestra.  Some  "mutilated  version"  may  have  been  per- 
formed in  Boston  before  that  time.  The  first  performance  in  the  original  German 
language  was  on  October  18,  1864. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  strings. 

Its  most  recent  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  Orchestra 
was  on  March  7,  8,  1941. 


It  was  on  September  28,  1791,  two  days  before  the  first  performance, 
that  Mozart,  having  completed  the  score  of  his  opera  in  great  haste, 
wrote  out  its  Overture.  Three  solemn  chords,  taken  from  the  priestly 
music  of  the  second  act,  music  of  Freemasonry,  are  given  out  by  the 
full  orchestra,  the  trombones  lending  their  special  color.  The  intro- 
ductory adagio  is  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  first  set  forth  by  the 
strings.  The  fugue  has  no  recurrence  in  the  opera  itself,  but  is  easily 
associated  with  the  sprightly  music  of  Papageno.  There  is  a  brief  re- 
turn to  the  adagio  chords  of  the  Introduction  and  a  development  ir* 
which  the  sonata  and  fugue  forms  are  blended.* 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  B-flat  major 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November   19,  1! 


Schubert  wrote  his  Second  Symphony  between  December,  1814,  and  March,  1815. 
Records  do  not  reveal  a  public  performance  before  it  was  played  from  the  manu- 
script at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  in  London  on  October  20,  1877  (a  newspaper 
then  stated  that  it  was  being  "produced  probably  for  the  very  first  time  since  its 
birth").  The  Symphony  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  under  the  direction  of  John  Barbirolli,  on  November  22,  1936.  Since  then  it 
has  been  played  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
conductor,  and  by  the  NBC  Orchestra,  Arturo  Toscanini,  conductor 

The  manuscript  was  published  in  1884.  The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  this  Symphony  was  performed  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society  in  1936,  Lawrence  Gilman,  conjectur- 
ing that  this  was  probably  the  first  performance  in  America,  proposed 
a  pointed  question: 

"Granted  that  the  two  most  frequently  played  of  Schubert's  sym- 
phonies are  masterpieces;  that  the  public  loves  and  delights  to  hear 


*  The  original  manuscript  of  the  opera  has  been  described  by  Schnyder  von  Wartensee:  "The 
composer  ruled  his  paper  in  twelve  staves,  and  was  thus  compelled  at  times  to  write  addi- 
tional instrumental  parts  on  separate  sheets.  It  is  evident  that  Mozart  first  sketched  the 
opera  from  beginning  to  end  with  astonishing  rapidity.  This  portion  was  written  with  very 
black  ink  and  was  just  sufficient  to  prevent  his  forgetting  the  idea.  It  is  confined  to  the 
voice  parts  and  the  text  almost  without  exception  until  toward  the  close ;  the  orchestration 
is  very  rarely  written  in  and  then  only  with  one  instrument  or  another.  The  subsequent 
completion  of  the  score  is  discernible  by  the  paleness  of  the  ink;  it  is  so  pale  that  many 
parts  of  the  overture  are  now  nearly  illegible." 
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them;  that  there  is  always  a  new  generation  to  encounter  them,  a  new 
crop  of  concert-goers  to  whom  they  are  a  novel  experience;  granting 
all  this,  the  question  persists:  Why  need  the  other  symphonies  of 
Schubert  —  those  that  show  revealingly  the  progress  and  ripening  of 
his  art,  that  are  in  themselves  full  of  delightful  and  surprising  things 
—  why  need  they  be  left  unplayed,  gathering  unmerited  dust  on  the 
shelves  of  orchestral  librarians?" 

Boston  is  unfortunately  not  exempt  from  this  reproach.  The  present 
performances  of  Schubert's  Second  Symphony  are  very  likely  the  first 
in  this  city.*  There  have  been  reassuring,  if  belated,  answers  to  the 
above  question  in  performances  of  this  symphony  by  other  orchestras. 
The  definitive  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  the  music  itself  and  what  it 
may  contain  of  youthful  charm  and  traits  prophetic  of  the  two  later 
and  better-known  symphonies  of  Schubert,  the  "Unfinished"  and  the 
great  C  major. 

The  introductory  Largo  opens  with  broad  chords,  gradually  subsid- 
ing to  Pianissimo.  The  Vivace  discloses  the  principal  subject  which  is 
to  dominate  the  movement  without  cessation  —  a  smooth-running 
figure  in  the  violins  which  gives  the  whole  its  brilliant  quality,  its 
marked  string  accentuation.  The  movement  is  swift,  adroit,  extended 
in  sheer  exuberant  resource.  The  Andante  (in  E-flat)  is  more  docile, 
making  no  attempt  to  unseat  the  accepted  ways  of  a  century  past.  The 
theme  could  be  called  Haydnesque,  naive.  There  are  five  variations 
and  a  Coda.  The  Minuet  (in  C  minor)  shows  renewed  vigor,  with  a 
contrasting  quiet  Trio  in  the  major,  where  the  oboe  has  the  melody 
and  the  clarinet  takes  it  in  imitation.  The  Finale,  a  true  Presto  vivace, 
rides  its  full  course  on  a  reiterated  rhythm,  at  first  subdued,  gathering 
thrust  and  impact.  Albert  Roussel  once  wrote  of  this  Finale,  "To  my 
mind  the  final  Presto  contains  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the 
whole  symphony.  The  first  bar  of  the  opening  theme  of  this  Presto 
afterward  gives  opportunity,  towards  the  middle  of  the  movement, 
for  a  development  of  rather  Beethovenian  character,  but  original  and 
daring  and  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the  writing  of  the 
'  Erlkonig.'  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  second  theme  of  this  move- 
ment, in  E-flat,  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  G  minor.  So  we  see  that 
Schubert  in  his  early  works  makes  a  habit  of  departing  from  classical 
traditions." 

Roussel's  reference  to  the  "Erlkonig"  is  a  reminder  that  the  Schubert 
who  composed  this  symphony,  even  though  still  at  the  threshold  of 
symphonic  possibilities,  was  no  novice  in  other  forms.  By  the  year 
1815,  the  year  of  this  symphony,  he  had  composed  182  songs  which 
have  been  published,  and  many  more  which  have  not.  They  include 
such  little  masterpieces  as  "Gretchen  am  Spinnrade"    (October   19, 


*  Nor  has  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  Schubert's  First  Symphony  or  his  Third 
—  it  has  not  performed  his  Fourth  or  Fifth  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  since  1928 
(the  Centennial  year),  nor  his  Sixth  since  the  year  1886. 
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Parents  ..  .Think  This  Over 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  buys  in  protection  ever  offered. 

For  any  accident  anywhere,  exclusive  of  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family.,  .husband,  wife,  children,  relatives  living  with 
you,  or  family  pets  . . .  complete  liability,  up  to  $10,000,  can  be  covered 
for  only  $10.00  a  year. 

Think  it  over.  How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  such  complete  low- 
cost  protection?  Ask  your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent . . .  The  Man 
with  the  Plan . .  .  about  this  new  Family  Liability  coverage  today. 

For  the  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  Man  with  the  Plan,  simply 
write  to  us. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    GROUP 

New  England  Department.. .  One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7, Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeant,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers9  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  tbe  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


lou  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
All  are  magnificent,  exciting  perform- 
ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
Victor  dealer  today  for  records  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BUY    MORE    WAR    BONDS! 


THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 


'.'•:▼        '     RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION,   R  A'DIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  CAMDEN ,  N.  J 
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1814),  and,  in  1815,  "Der  Erlkonig"  "Heidenroslein"  "Rastlose  Liebe" 
"Sehnsucht,"  "An  die  Fruhling"  "Wanderers  Nachtlied."  At  eighteen 
he  was  very  definitely  a  matured  artist  —  to  quote  Gilman,  "a  lyric 
and  musico-dramatic  genius,  by  the  grace  of  God."  Schubert  wrote  his 
first  six  symphonies  between  1813  and  1818,  the  "Unfinished"  in  1822, 
and  the  great  C  major  in  1828.*  That  the  first  six  were  closer  to 
eighteenth-century  symphonic  patterns  than  the  two  famous  posthu- 
mous ones,  less  free  in  their  scope,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  laid 
to  limitations  in  the  composer's  imagination  or  skill  at  the  time,  which 
he  demonstrated  by  a  vast  quantity  of  music  in  all  forms.  It  should 
rather  be  laid  to  the  very  limited  orchestras  which  were  on  hand  to 
perform  them. 

[copyrighted] 


"SPIRITUALS,"  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 
By  Morton  Gould 

Born  at  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  New  York,  December  10,  1913 


Morton  Gould  composed  his  "Spirituals"  in  January,  1941.  The  piece  was  first 
performed  under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  New  York  City  Festival  of  American 
Music,  February  19,  1941.  It  has  had  subsequent  performances  by  several  of  our 
orchestras. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  strings,  and  the  following  percussion:  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  bells,  chimes,  vibraphone,  sand  paper,  wire  brushes. 

"T  have  tried  to  write  music  the  way  one  speaks,"  Mr.  Gould  writes, 
A  "to  make  it  as  direct  and  simple  as  possible.  Part  of  the  'Jubilee' 
section  is  in  boogie-woogie  pattern.  Of  course,  many  contemporary 
jazz  effects  coincide  with  certain  rhythmic  patterns  in  our  Spirituals. 
The  White  and  Negro  Spirituals  make  a  tremendous  body  of  folk 
material.  One  group  ties  into  the  other.  That  is,  our  White  songs  are 
influenced  by  our  Negro  songs,  and  the  other  way  around.  What  I 
tried  to  do  was  to  synthesize  some  of  these  features." 


*  The  First  (in  D  major)  was  written  in  1813,  the  Second  (in  B-flat)  and  Third  (in  D  major) 
in  1815,  the  Fourth,  "Tragic"  (in  C  minor),  in  1816,  the  Fifth  (in  B-flat,  without  trumpets 
and  drums)  in  1816,  and  the  Sixth   (in  C  major)  in  1818. 

There  was  also,  between  the  last  two,  the  E  major  Symphony,  which,  left  in  sketch  form, 
has  been  filled  out  and  performed.  The  so-called  "Gastein"  Symphony  of  1825  remains 
apocryphal. 

[io] 


This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  huy 
things  made  or  Bemherg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is   trie   registered  trade-mark   of  trie  AMERICAN   BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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Sanders  Theatre   .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
Wednesday  Evening,  January  24 

at  8  o'clock 

GEORGE   SZELL  Conducting 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  22,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  23,  at  8:30  o'clock 
Dr.  DIMITRI  MITROPOULOS,  Conducting 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 

Krenek Variations  on  a  North  Carolina  Folk  Song, 

"I  Wonder  as  I  Wander,"  Op.  94 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Schubert Symphony  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major 

(First  performances  at   these  concerts) 

Vaughan  Williams A  London  Symphony 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  24,  at  3:30  o'clock 

Dr.    DIMITRI    MITROPOULOS,    Conducting 

Mc~art Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 

Vaughan  Williams A  London  Symphony 

Chopin Etude,  Nocturne,  and  Polonaise 

(Orchestrated  by  Lewitzsky) 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Falla Dances  from  the  Ballet,  "El  Sombrero  de  tres  picos" 
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"My  starting  premise  was  that  our  Spirituals  develop  a  wide  gamut 
of  emotions  musically.  These  emotions  are  specifically  American.  The 
songs  range  from  ones  that  are  escapist  in  feeling,  or  light  and  gay, 
to  those  having  tremendous  depth  and  tragic  impact. 

"There  are  five  moods,  widely  contrasted  in  feeling.  The  titles  are 
self-explanatory.  Although  most  of  the  work  is  original  as  far  as 
thematic  material  goes,  I  have  used  fragments  of  folk-tunes  here  and 
there. 

"I  call  them  'Spirituals  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra'  because  my 
plan  was  to  use  the  strings  as  if  they  were  a  vocal  choir.  The  analogous 
idea  would  be  a  group  of  people  singing  with  antiphonal  responses. 
The  second  movement,  'Sermon,'  is  for  strings  only." 

Morton  Gould  showed  remarkable  musical  abilities  in '  childhood, 
playing  the  piano  and  improvising  readily.  At  the  age  of  six  his  first 
composition,  a  waltz  appropriately  entitled  "Just  Six,"  appeared  in 
print.  His  teacher  in  piano  was  Miss  Abby  Whiteside,  and  in  composi- 
tion Dr.  Vincent  Jones.  He  graduated  from  New  York  University  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  He  played  piano  in  public  and  early  adapted  him- 
self to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  living  in  music.  At  first  on  Roxy's 
musical  staff,  he  later  joined  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in 
a  similar  capacity.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  conductor  and 
arranger  for  the  Mutual  Network.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  con- 
ducted his  own  orchestra  on  a  coast-to-coast  radio  programme  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  These  duties  have  led  to  the 
composition  of  numerous  works,  mostly  in  a  popular  vein.  Mr.  Gould 
has  also  appeared  as  conductor  of  symphony  orchestras  and  composed 
symphonic  music.  Among  these  are  two  symphonies,  four  American 
Symphonettes,  the  Latin-American  Symphonette,  Foster  Gallery,  Little 
Symphony,  Lincoln  Legend,  Homespun  Overture,  Cowboy  Rhapsody, 
Ministrel  Overture,  Sonatina  for  Piano,  Concerto  for  Viola,  Con- 
certette  for  Viola,  Concertette  for  Piano,  a  Piano  Concerto  and  a 
Concerto  for  Orchestra.  A  duplication  of  the  "Lincoln  Legend"  and 
the  "Spirituals"  has  been  photo-filmed  and  sent  to  Russia  upon  request 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  in  an  exchange  of  contemporary  musical 
scores  between  the  two  countries. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  "SCOTTISH,"  Op.  56 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig  on  November  4,  1847 


This  symphony  was  finished  January  20,  1842,  and  first  performed  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  on  March  3  following,  the  composer  conducting. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New 
York,  George  Loder  conducting,  November  22,  1845.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  Melodeon,  November  14,  1846, 
G.  J.  Webb  conducting.  The  first  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on  January 
19,  1883,  the  last,  April  14,  1944. 

The  instrumentation  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  inscribed  as  "composed  for  and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  England."  It  was  published  in  1843. 


The  WOOL  TRADE 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contributionfohich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 

EMERY  &  CONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NOYES-GEBHARD  COMPANY 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 
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In  the  spring  of  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  promising  pianist  and 
composer  of  twenty,  visited  England,  played  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  London  and  conducted  it,  was  entertained  by  delight- 
ful people,  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly.  In  July  he  undertook  a 
tour  of  Scotland  with  his  friend  Carl  Klingemann.  The  people  and 
the  landscape  interested  him.  He  wrote  of  the  Highlanders  with  their 
"long,  red  beards,  tartan  plaids,  bonnets  and  feathers,  naked  knees, 
and  their  bagpipes  in  their  hands."  The  moorlands  intrigued  him  too, 
and  when  fogs  and  rains  permitted,  the  sketchbook  was  brought  out 
and  put  to  good  use. 

He  wrote  home  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  —  also  of 
the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  then  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  which  Mary  of 
Scotland  had  dwelt.  "In  the  evening  twilight  we  went*  today  to  the 
palace  where  Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved;  a  little  room  is  shown 
there  with  a  winding  staircase  leading  up  to  the  door;  up  this  way 
they  came  and  found  Rizzio  in  that  little  room,  pulled  him  out,  and 
three  rooms  off  there  is  a  dark  corner,  where  they  murdered  him. 
The  chapel  close  to  it  is  now  roofless,  grass  and  ivy  grow  there,  and 
at  that  broken  altar  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Every- 
thing around  is  broken  and  mouldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines 
in.  I  believe  I  found  today  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning  of  my 
Scottish  Symphony."  There  follow  sixteen  measures  which  were  to 
open  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  These  measures  have 
also  been  attributed  to  the  incident  that,  returning  to  the  inn  at 
Edinburgh,  Mendelssohn  there  listened  to  a  plaintive  Scotch  air  sung 
by  the  landlord's  daughter. 

In  this  way  Mendelssohn  carried  out  of  Scotland  two  scraps  of 
melody  that  were  to  be  put  to  good  use  —  this  one  and  the  opening 
measures  of  the  "Fingal's  Cave"  Overture.  Smaller  works  for  piano, 
and  for  voice,  were  also  suggested  by  Scotland. 
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JULES  WOLFFERS 

Pianist      —       Teacher 

Faculty,  Boston  University  College  of  Music 

Private  Pupils  Accepted 

256   Huntington   Avenue 
Kenmore  1287 
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TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


is  used  exclusively  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lily  Pons, 
Claudio  Arrau,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  Harold  Bauer,  Jose  Iturbi, 
Lukas  Foss,  and  hosts  of  other  celebrities* 

BALDWIN  PIANO  IS  THE  CHOICE 


for  these 

OUTSTANDING 

SUNDAY   AFTERNOON 

JANUARY  EVENTS 


1 


RORIS 
GOLDOVSKY 

Chopin  Concert 

with  Comments 

Jordan  Hall 

Sun.,  Jan.  28 


UUBOSHUTZ  &  NEMENOFF 

Foremost  Duo-pianists 

Symphony  Hall 

Sun.t  Jan.  21 


GLADYS  SWARTHOUT 

Leading  Metropolitan 

Opera  Contralto 

Symphony  Hall 
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AARON  RICHMOND  presents 


ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER 

Violinist  (Budapest  String  Quartet  1932-1944) 

RALPH  KIRKPATRICK 

Distinguished  American  Harpsichordist,  Harvard  '31 

IN  JORDAN  HALL — TUE.  EVE.,  JAN.  9 

Tickets  at  Box-office  $1.20,  $1,80,  $2.40 

Mozart Sonata  C!  major   (K.  296) 

J.  S.  Bach Sonata  B  minor 
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Mozart Sonata  D  major  (K.  306) 
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Wednesday  Evening,  January  24 
at  8  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.                  KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,    v. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

,  P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

J. 

HANSEN,  E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,   C. 

BEALE,  M. 

DUBBS,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 

MANUSEVITCH,  V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,  P. 

DIAMOND,   S. 

HILLYER,  R. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                 MESSINA,    S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,  J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND, 

E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey 
Violoncellos 

,  G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.      DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                     GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,   H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.             DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  p. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn             Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALRENIER,  W. 

mager,  g. 

raichman,  j. 

szulc,  r. 

MACDONALD,    w 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,  M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  O. 

Harps 

Percussion 

TUBA 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

- 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

SMITH,  c. 

ADAM,  E. 

ARCIERI,  E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS, 

L.  J. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1 944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January  24 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .        President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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YM  PHONY 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Every  Saturday  Night  (Over  189  Blue  Network  Stations-8:30 
P.  M.,  E.W.T.  In  Boston,  over  WHDH,  850  on  your  dial.) 

SPONSORED  FOR  THE  2nd  SEASON  BY 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Producers  of  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Major  Industrial 
Equipment — Over  1G00  Products  for  American  Industry 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January  24 

111— —W— — mmmmmmm  ■  ,-^_ 

Programme 

GEORGE  SZELL,   Conducting 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

Smetana "From  Bohemia's  Meadows  and  Forests," 

Symphonic  Poem 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


m 


GEORGE  SZELL 

George  Szell  (pronounced  "Sell")  was  born  June  7,  1897,  ifi 
Budapest,  but  is  of  Czechoslovakian  lineage.  He  was  taken 
to  Vienna  at  the  age  of  three,  studied  piano  with  Richard  Robert,  and 
gave  his  first  public  concert  as  a  prodigy  at  the  age  of  eleven.  At  seven- 
teen he  began  his  career  as  conductor  when  he  appeared  in  the  triple 
role  of  conductor,  pianist,  and  composer  at  a  concert  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. Since  then  conducting  has  been  his  main  occupation.  He 
worked  as  assistant  to  Richard  Strauss  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
for  two  years  and  then  succeeded  Otto  Klemperer  as  conductor  of 
the  Municipal  Theatre  at  Strassburg.  He  filled  similar  positions  at 
Darmstadt  and  Diisseldorf.  In  1924  he  became  principal  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  In  1929  he  went  to  Prague  to  be  general 
music  director  of  the  Opera  and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  there. 
While  at  Prague  Mr.  Szell  made  many  appearances  as  guest  conductor 
of  the  principal  orchestras  of  Europe  and  journeyed  to  America  in  1930, 
conducting  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra,  and  returned  here  in  1939.  He  has 
conducted  our  principal  orchestras  as  guest,  including  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  January  29,  30,  1943.  He  is  at  present  on  the  con- 
ducting staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born   at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,    1797;   died   at   Vienna, 

November   19,   1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,  was  composed  in  1822,  and  first 
performed  thirty-eight  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It  was  conducted  by 
Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  December 
17,   1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two   horns,  two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   timpani,  and  strings. 

rpHE  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
-*-  piece,"  which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture 
which  he  had  captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that 
what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and 
contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but 

[4] 


rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  ex- 
pression —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
He  wrote  it  in  1822,  and  two  years  later  presented  the  score  to  the 
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Steiermarkischer  Musikverein  at  Gratz,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  Society.  He  gave  the  manuscript  to  Anselm  Huttenbrenner, 
its  director,  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  neither  spoke  nor  thought 
about  it  again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much 
to  promote  a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully) 
to  produce  his  friend's  latest  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  at  Gratz  in 
this  year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It 
lay  stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years, 
whence  it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world. 
In  1865,  in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death, 
he  delivered  it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends 
of  Music  Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

"The  autograph  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde ,  Vienna,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove  in  1907, 
"is  on  oblong  paper,  freely  but  very  neatly  written,  with  great  grace 
in  the  writing,  and  with  but  rare  corrections.  The  first  page  is  dated 
'Vienna,  October  30,  1822.'  This  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
Schubert  began  to  write,  and  judging  from  the  dates  marked  on  his 
other  symphonies,  the  two  movements  probably  occupied  him  no  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  put  on  paper.  For  the  Scherzo  he  made 
considerable  sketches,  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Gesellschaft,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  composer  and 
were  never  completed." 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illus- 
trious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known,  f  They 
were  this  Symphony  in  B  minor,  of  1822,  and  the  great  C  major 
Symphony  which  he  wrote  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Both  works 
were  posthumous. 

Posterity  has  persisted  in  wondering  what  mystery  of  sudden  growth 
enabled  Schubert  to  pour  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  for  the  first 
time  into  the  orchestra,  shaping  the  form  in  which  he  had  always 
been  rather  too  docile  to  earlier  models  into  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  flight 
and  poignant  speech  entirely  his  own.  As  Grove  wrote:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  1818  and  the  work  of  1822  —  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  —  is  both  wide  and  deep." 

*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was  a  member. 
fThe   symphony   in   E    (of    1821)    was    found    in    skeleton    form    and    orchestrated    for    per- 
formance  by   Felix   Weingartner    in    the    season    past.    The    apocryphal    "Gastein"    symphony 
remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 

[copyrighted] 
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Parents  ..  .Think  This  Over 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  buys  in  protection  ever  offered. 

For  any  accident  anywhere,  exclusive  of  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family . . .  husband,  wife,  children,  relatives  living  with 
you,  or  family  pets  . . .  complete  liability,  up  to  $10,000,  can  be  covered 
for  only  $10.00  a  year. 

Think  it  over.  How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  such  complete  low- 
cost  protection?  Ask  your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent . . .  The  Man 
with  the  Plan . .  .  about  this  new  Family  Liability  coverage  today. 

For  the  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  Man  with  the  Plan,  simply 
write  to  us. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    GROUP 

New  England  Department,. . One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7, Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeant,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestr? 

under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  ProkofiefF, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
All  are  magnificent,  exciting  perform- 
ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
Victor  dealer  today  for  records  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BUY    MORE   WAR    BONDS! 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 
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"FROM  BOHEMIA'S  FORESTS  AND  MEADOWS," 

Symphonic  Poem 

By  Bedrich   (Friedrich)  Smetana 

Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  at  Prague,  May  12,  1884 


The  Symphonic  Poem  "Z.  Ceskych  Luhuv  a  Hdjuv"  is  the  fourth  in  the  cycle, 
"Md  Vlast"  ("My  Country")  .  It  was  composed  at  Jakbenitz,  completed  on  October 
18,  1875.  The  first  performance  was  at  Zofin,  an  island  in  the  Moldau,  December  10, 
1876.  The  entire  cycle  was  performed  at  Prague,  in  a  concert  for  the  composer's 
benefit,  November  5,  1882.  The  Cycle  is  dedicated  to  Prague.  "From  Bohemia's 
Forests  and  Meadows"  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  December  7,  1900,  and  April  30,  1915. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  strings. 

Smetana  expressed  his  intention  of  writing  this  symphonic  poem  in 
December,  1874,  in  a  letter  to  the  periodical  "Dalibor"  published 
in  Prague.  His  purpose  was  to  portray  the  Bohemian  people  at  work 
and  at  play,  ''what  the  Germans  call  'Volksweisen'  or  'Tanzweisen?  " 
When  the  score  of  "Bohemia's  Forests  and  Meadows"  at  length  ap- 
peared, it  bore  this  legend   (the  translation  is  by  W.  F.  Apthorp): 

"On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields,  whose 
lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration.  From 
the  general  plenitude  of  enjoyment  and  gladness  resounds  the  natural, 
blissful  tone  of  country  contentment.  For  from  the  rush  of  the  human 
wave  we  are  led  into  a  shady,  quiet  grove.  Fanned  by  the  light  breeze, 
the  lisping  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  wafted  farther  and  louder,  until  the 
whole  wood  resounds  with  echoes,  with  which  is  mingled  the  twittering 
song  of  birds  in  endless  harmony.  In  this  Hymn  of  Nature  sound  from 
afar  ecstatic  horn-tones.  A  strong  gust  of  wind  interrupts  this  solemn 
stillness,  and  brings  to  our  ear  the  festal  tones  of  country  merry- 
making; they  draw  ever  nearer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  feast  of  the  country-folk,  who  divert  themselves  with 
music  and  dancing  and  are  glad  to  live.  Their  gladness  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life  spread  themselves  in  the  shape  of  the  eternally  fresh 
National  Song,  even  over  the  farthest  meadows  of  Bohemia." 

Dr.  V.  Zeleny,  who  conferred  with  the  deaf  composer  by  slate  as  to 
his  intentions  in  this  symphonic  poem,  reported  these  remarks  as 
Smetana's:  "At  the  very  beginning,  this  tends  to  be  a  powerful  im- 
pression of  arrival  in  the  country;,  hence  the  forcible  beginning  on 
accented  chords  of  G  minor.  Then  G  major,  as  the  walk  of  a  naive 
girl  of  the  fields.  At  the  3-4  (theme  for  first  violins  muted)  there  is 
the  splendor  of  nature  in  summer  at  high  noon,  when  the  sun  falls 
directly  on  the  head.  In  the  forest,  complete  shadows;  only  here  and 
there  a  luminous  ray  passes  through  the  treetops.  The  constant  figure 
(in  triplets)  represents  the  twittering  of  birds.  It  persists  in  all  the 
counterpoint  that  follows  when  the  motive  in  F  major  appears  in  the 
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Sanders  Theatre   .   Cambridge 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  21 
at  8  o'clock 

HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS,  Conducting 


Each  Saturday  Evening   (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 


SYMPHONY      HALL 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  26,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  27,  at  8:30  o'clock 

GEORGE   SZELL   Conducting 

Haydn Symphony   in   C   major,    No.   97 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

SUNDAY,  January  28,  at  3:30  o'clock 
GEORGE  SZELL,   Conducting 

Schubert "Unfinished"  Symphony,  in  B  minor 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Brahms Symphony  No.   4  in  E  minor,   Op.   98 
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horns.  Here  was  a  great  contrapuntal  task  which  I  accomplished  as 
if  it  were  mere  sport,  for  I  have  greatly  exercised  myself  in  such 
things!  G  minor:  it  is  the  festival  of  the  harvest,  or  in  general  some 
peasant  holiday." 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  "Ma  Vlast"  are  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first, 
"Vysehrad"  describes  a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Bohemian  kings.  It  was  composed  in  1874,  as  was  likewise  the  second, 
"Vltava"  ("The  River  Moldau"),  inspired  by  the  broad  stream  beloved 
of  all  Bohemians,  that  flows  through  their  fair  valleys,  reflecting  the 
peaceful  countryside,  and  recalling  its  legends.*  The  third,  "Sdrka" 
(1875)  takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who  beguiled  a 
tyrannical  leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him.  A  valley 
north  of  Prague  bears  her  name.  With  the  fourth,  "From  Bohemia's 
Forests  and  Meadows"  (1875),  it  was  believed  that  Smetana  had  com- 
pleted a  tetralogy,  but  three  years  later  (1878)  he  added  a  fifth, 
"Tabor,"  and  in  1879,  a  sixth,  "Blanik."  "Tabor"  takes  its  name  from 
a  fortress  of  the  Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite  chorale, 
"Yob  are  God's  warriors."  "Blanik/'  is  the  name  of  a  mountain 
where  the  Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  honorable  burial,  awaiting  the 
resurrection  which  shall  glorify  for  eternity  their  deeds  of  faith. 

"Both  in  his  life  and  his  music  he  was  a  hero,  yes,  even  a  martyr," 
wrote  Paul  Stefan  in  his  book  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  "For  although 
jealousy  and  a  lack  of  understanding  were  his  only  direct  tormentors, 
indirectly  he  was  oppressed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  his  people, 
caught  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  economic,  political  and  cultural 
struggle.  His  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  a  Dvorak,  who  was  freed 
so  early  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  by  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  foreign  lands  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  more 
propitiously.  Nevertheless,  this  noble  artist,  a  fragile  vessel,  seemed 
destined  to  pour  forth  upon  his  own  people  and  subsequently  upon 
the  entire  world  a  rich  stream  of  the  purest,  freshest  and  raciest  music. 
His  music  sings  to  us  today  of  the  Bohemia  of  old,  —  its  woods  and 
cultivated  plains,  its  villages,  its  romantic  hills  and  old  legends,  its 
great  past  and  even  its  future.  It  is  all  one  great  pageant  of  song  and 
dance,  —  dancing  to  native  rhythms  of  astounding  variety,  singing 
to  melodies  of  a  unique  beauty,  such  as  his  homeland  had  never 
achieved  before.  And  yet  they  are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  spirit  and  the  sphere  of  a  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain 
lingering  echoes  of  that  Mozart  delirium  which  had  gripped  Bohemia 
at  the  time  of  Smetana's  birth;  and  they  were  worthy  of  renewing  the 
spell  of  a  Mozart." 

*  "The  Moldau"  was  last  performed  at  these  concerts  under  the  direction  of  George  Szell, 
January  29,  30,  1943. 

[COPYRICHTFJl] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  (lutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  could  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  nothing 


The 
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EMERY  &  CONANT  CO.,  Inc. 
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more  than  that  it  then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had 
"been  growing  slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place 
amongst  the  composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
or  tne  composer  s  riper  years. 

Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely   characteristic   of   the   whole   work.   Distinctive   of   the    'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which   the  imitation  of  the   theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety   reigns   supreme,   and   the  orchestration   is   broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." [copyrighted] 
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AARON    RICHMOND 
presents 

THUR.  EVE.,  Jan.  25  JORDAN  HALL 

Boston  Debut  —  Greek  Soprano 

NOT  A  CAMREROS 

MARTIN  RICH  at  the  piano 


(Baldwin  Piano) 


JAN.  26-27  JORDAN  HALL 

MARTH  GRAHAM 
&  DANCE  COMPANY 

FRL  EVE:  "Deaths  and  Entrances"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

"Every  Soul  is  a  Circus"  ($1.80  to  $3.00) 
SAT.  MAT.:  "Every  Soul  is  a  Circus"  "Mirror  Before  Me" 
"Appalachian  Spring"  ($1.20  to  $3.00) 

(Baldwin  Piano) 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Jordan  Hall  10:30  to  5:30 


SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  28  JORDAN  HALL 

BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

Chopin  Concert  with  Comments 
$1.20,  $1.80,  $2.40 


(Baldwin  Piano) 


TUE.  EVE.  JAN.  30  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MISCHA  ELMAN 

Richard  Strauss  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin:  Mozart 
D  Major  Concerto:  Vitali-Charlier  Chaconne, 
Vieuxtemps  Ballade  et  Polonaise:  works  by 
Wieniawski-Kreisler,  Nin,  Chopin~W ilhelmi 

(Steinway  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  FEB.  4  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ZIMRAEIST 

World  Famous  Violinist 
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Comments 
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TIE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

176  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
20  East  54th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Wednesday  Evening,  February  21 
at  8  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.                 KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 

Concert-master    tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,   N.           CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,  J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

-   J- 

HANSEN,  E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

ETSLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,   C. 

BEALE,  m. 

DUBBS,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C 

ZUNG,   M. 

MANUSEVITCH,   V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,   P. 

DIAMOND,   S. 

HILLYER,  R. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET 

,    L.               MESSINA,    S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,  J. 

ERKELENS,  H, 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.    DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

NIELAND,   M. 

ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                    GREENBERG,  H.           GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                 PROSE,  P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.            DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn           Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    W.              LAFOSSE,  M. 

hansotte,  l. 

POLSTER,  M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  C 

1. 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

BTERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  C. 

ADAM,  E. 

ARCIERI,  e. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  February  21 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Jerome  D.  Greene 
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Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Richard  Q.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Re-Broadcast  to  the  Armed  Forces  Overseas 


Every  Saturday  over  189  Blue  Network  Stations- 

THE 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  CONDUCTOR 


Sponsored  for  the  Second  Season  by 

Allis-Chalmers 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Producers  of  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Major  Industrial 
Equipment — Over  1600  Products  for  American  Industry 

TUNE  IN  WHDH— 8:30  P.  M.,  E.  W.  T. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  February  21 


Programme 

HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS    Conducting 

Villa-Lobos.  .  .  .Two  Movements  from  "Bachianas  Brasileiras"  No.  7 

Toccata    ("DesafiO"  —  "Challenge") 
Fugue  ("Conversa"  —  "Conversation") 

VlLLA-LOBOS ChOTOS  No.   1 2 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Villa-Lobos Rudepoema 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS 

Born  March  5,  1881,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro* 


The  father  of  Villa-Lobos,  a  writer  and  amateur  'cellist,  gave  the 
boy  lessons  on  that  instrument  from  his  sixth  year,  but  the  piano 
interested  him  more.  Heitor  (Hector)  never  showed  any  tendency 
toward  conformity  nor  liking  for  discipline.  When  he  was  eleven  his 
father  died,  and  henceforth  he  stopped  attending  school,  and  began 
a  life  of  playing  in  restaurants  and  theatres.  He  acquired  in  his  own 
way  a  familiarity  with  wind  instruments,  especially  the  cornet,  clari- 
net, and  saxophone,  which  made  it  possible  to  get  further  jobs  and 
bring  home  money  to  his  hard-pressed  family.  He  picked  up  some 
musical  instruction,  but  was  principally  self-taught. 

Meanwhile,  his  ears  were  alert  for  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
Laborers  after  their  day's  work  in  the  rural  portion  of  Rio  where 
he  lived  would  often  strike  up  with  a  choro.  Guitars,  of  course,  were 
to  be  heard  on  every  side.  "When  he  was  fifteen  and  still  tied  to  his 
compulsory  'cello  practice,"  writes  Andrade  Muricy,  "he  was  being 
taken  by  his  humble  guitar-playing  friends  to  the  great  figures  in  the 
Bohemia  of  the  serestas,  many  of  whom  were  professional  musicians 
who  only  there  found  the  joy  of  life.  A  seresta  is,  one  might  say,  a 
Brazilian  serenade,  but  freer  and  more  Bohemian."  f 

In  1912  he  journeyed  northwards  to  visit  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia, 
and  Pernambuco.  At  Bahia  he  heard  the  negro  guitarist  Canhoto, 
listened  to  fetishistic  rites,  and  wrote  his  three  Dansas  Africanas.  On 
a  second  trip,  visiting  Manaus,  he  met  the  macumbeiro  (or  fetish 
leader)  Romeu  Donizetti,  a  choro  performer  who  played  the  saxo- 
phone and  the  piano.  Burle  Marx  J  mentions  1912,  the  year  of  the 
"scientific  expedition"  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  as  "the  great  turning 
point  in  his  life."  "For  a  temperament  like  that  of  Villa-Lobos,  in- 
clined to  the  strange,  fantastic  and  exotic,  such  direct  contact  with  a 
primitive  culture  would  lead  naturally  to  a  new  path  and  a  new  goal. 
Only  one  other  composer,  Bela  Bartok,  has  to  my  knowledge  made 
a  similar  investigation  into  the  folk-music  of  his  country.  Villa-Lobos 
not  only  recorded,  learned  and  absorbed,  but  he  merged  what  he 
found  with  that  which  he  recognized  as  his  own.  The  result  was  a 
fusion  of  all  the  elements  in  his  own  nature. 

"After  these  researches  into  primitive  Indian  melodies,  he  proceeded 


s  "Most  source  material  gives  the  year  of  his  birth  as  1890,  or  1892  ;  he  was  born,  however, 
in  Rio   de  Janeiro,  on  March  5,   1881"  —  Burle  Marx,  in  "Modern  Music,"   October,  1939. 

fBulletin  of  the  Pan  America  Union,  January,  1945. 

%  Burle  Marx  (born  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1902)  conducted  concerts  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  organized,  in  1931,  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  that  city.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1935  and  again  in  1939,  conducting  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 


further  to  make  an  all-embracing  study  of  the  folk,  popular  and  in- 
digenous music  of  Brazil.  The  feat  in  itself  is  without  comparison  in 
the  story  of  any  great  musical   career."* 

He  was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  in  1922,  and  remained  there  until  1926. 
He  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  French  music,  but  wary  of  the 
ripe,  suave  and  self-conscious  culture  of  Satie  and  his  followers.  The 
spokesman  of  a  people  in  their  first  musical  awakening,  where  strength 
and  vividness  are  more  to  the  fore  than  adroitness  and  polish,  will 
guard  against  acquiring  a  smooth,  but  alien,  technique  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  style  which  beneath  certain  crudities  is  original  and  fresh. 
Villa-Lobos  clung  to  the  maxim  that  it  was  "better  to  produce  poor 
music  of  his  own  than  good  music  derived  from  someone  else."  Many 
were  impressed  by  this  independent  and  self-willed  artist.  French 
periodicals  noticed  him  with  marked  interest.  It  was  a  little  later 
that  Irving  Schwerke  announced  him  as  the  "Rabelais  of  modern 
music,"  and  praised  his  "many-sided  music,  ferocious,  savage,  sweet, 
gentle,  smiling."f  There  was  a  Villa-Lobos  "Festival"  in  Paris,  in  1927. 

Returning  to  Brazil,  Villa-Lobos  continued  to  compose  with  as- 
tonishing profusion:  choros,  symphonies,  operas,  a  formidable  list  of 
symphonic  poems,   smaller  works   beyond  reckoning.  The   article  in 


*Modern  Music,  October,  1939. 

f  League    of    Composers    Review,    New    York,    January    1925. 
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Baker's  Dictionary  of  Music  under  his  name  lists  a  full  column  of 
works,  and  makes  the  statement  that  there  are  "more  than  1300" 
of  them.  Burle  Marx  gives  1400  as  an  approximation.  The  attempt 
to  order  and  list  the  works  of  Villa-Lobos  is  made  difficult  by  the  com- 
poser's habit  of  putting  his  music  to  other  uses  at  a  later  time,  of  tran- 
scribing it  for  different  instrumental  combinations.*  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  bulk  of  youthful 
works  would  find  performance  during  the  many  years  which  have 
followed.  Orchestral  performances  of  his  extremely  difficult  music 
have  been  necessarily  infrequent  in  Brazil.  Until  recently  in  the  United 
States  his  music  has  had  little  attention. 

Lack  of  performance  has  not  deterred  Villa-Lobos  from  adding 
frequently  and  notably  to  the  many  works  of  his  younger  days.  He 
has  composed  three  ballets,  making  a  stated  total  of  eighteen.  From 
these  is  derived  the  suite  "Caixinha  de  Boas  Festas"  ("Magic  Win- 
dow," 1932).  To  the  first  of  the  "Bachianas  Brasileiras"  (1932)  eight 
more  have  been  added,  according  to  their  composer.  His  music  for  a 
film,  "Descobrimento  do  Brazil,"  ("The  Discovery  of  Brazil,"  1937) 
he  has  made  into  a  suite,  and  this  entirely  remarkable  music,  depict- 
ing the  growth  of  his  country  from  its  native  jungle  state,  has  been 
performed  by  several  of  our  orchestras.  The  facility  with  which  he 
finds  a  subject  and  turns  it  to  musical  uses  is  illustrated  by  his  or- 
chestral piece  called  "The  New  York  Sky  Line"  (1940),  wherein  the 
sixteen-bar  melodic  line  is  derived  from  a  chart  of  that  sky  line 
approximated  in  notation. 

In  spite  of  his  non-academic  training,  Villa-Lobos  has  proved  in 
recent  years  invaluable  in  the  schools  of  Brazil.  In  1931,  his  Govern- 
ment appointed  him  Supervisor  and  Director  of  Musical  Education. 
He  drilled  school-teachers  in  a  method  of  notation  of  his  own  de- 
vising: the  seven  notes  of  the  scale  are  signified  by  raising  in  turn  the 
five  fingers  of  the  hand  and  lowering  the  first  two.  Villa-Lobos,  thus 
successfully  establishing  a  means  of  musical  communication  to  great 
numbers  of  children,  has  used  it  to  spread  through  Brazilian  schools 
both  classic  choral  music  and  the  authentic  folk  modes  of  Brazil.  Dr. 
Francisco  Court  Lange,  musicologist  of  Uruguay,  has  called  this  work 
of  Villa-Lobos  "the  world's  greatest  achievement  in  the  field  of  prac- 
tical musical  pedagogy.  Brazil  will  have  in  a  short  time  a  genera- 
tion of  young  lovers  of  music  who  will  form  the  basis  for  the  future 
of  musical  art  in  South  America." 


*Thus  one  finds  ballets  or  suites  utilizing  movements  which  had  previously  existed  as 
separate  smaller  works.  Several  movements  from  "The  Discovery  of  Brazil"  (1936-37) 
are  drawn  from  earlier  sources.  The  numbering  of  the  pieces  entitled  Choros  is  often 
not  in  correspondence  with  their  given  dates  of  composition.  The  Choros  No.  2,  written 
for  duet  of  flute  and  clarinet,  was  later  transcribed  to  piano  solo ;  the  Choros  No.  6 
appears    both    for    chamber    combination    of    four    instruments    and    for    full    orchestra. 
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Parents. .  .Think  This  Over 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  buys  in  protection  ever  offered. 

For  any  accident  anywhere,  exclusive  of  automobile,  caused  by  any 
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SEVITZKY'S  PROGRAMS 
R  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 


years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
ler  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 

recorded  its  greatest  performances 
lusively  for  Victor.  Today  these 
Drdings  make  a  long  and  exciting 
in  Victor's  catalog,  "The  Music 
erica  Loves  Best."  Get  a  copy 
n  your  Victor  dealer,  order 
r  favorites — and  hear  the 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
itever  concerts  you  wish ! 


EsT  artists  are  on 


ID  SEAL  RECORDS 


i    DIVISION,    CAMDEN,    N.   J. 
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"He  is  that  rare  phenomenon,"  writes  Burle  Marx,  "a  composer  who 
works  at  his  trade.  With  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  time,  mood,  feeling, 
or  inspiration,  but  rather  of  necessity.  His  music  is  a  continuous,  spon- 
taneous, abundant  pouring  forth.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  modern 
composer  who  creates  with  complete  abandon  and  unselfconsciousness. 
Not  at  all  perturbed  by  rigid  innovations,  or  by  problems  of  style  and 
form,  he  creates  like  a  god  —  without  question  and  with  sure  confidence. 
Each  work  has  a  form,  a  color,  a  style  and  vigor  of  its  own.  It  is  pos- 
sible perhaps  that  such  an  amalgamation  of  contending  forces  —  in- 
digenous, primitive,  Portuguese,  European  and  African  —  could  spring 
only  from  a  country  like  Brazil  with  its  great  unexplored  forests,  its 
mountains,  its  rivers  and  vast  skies.  Whatever  the  sources,  the  music 
is  Villa-Lobos." 

[copyrighted] 
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TOCCATA  AND  FUGUE  FROM  BACHIANAS  BRASILEIRAS 

No.   7 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Born   March   5,    1881,   in   Rio   de  Janeiro 


The  composer  furnishes  the  information  that  he  composed  this  Bachianas 
Brasileiras,  the  seventh  of  nine,  in  1942.  It  was  performed  by  the  City  Center  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  New  York  under  the  composer's  direction,  on  February  12-13, 
when  the  programme  announced  a  "world  premiere." 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Gustavo  Capanema. 

Villa-Lobos  feels  in  the  music  of  Bach  a  universality  akin  to  musi- 
cal folklore  in  general.  He  finds  the  fundamental  properties  of 
Bach's  music  "a  source  rich  and  deep  of  the  music  of  all  countries." 
Therefore,  he  believes  in  a  sense  verging  on  the  mystic  that  Bach 
was  the  "intermediary"  of  the  spontaneous  folk  music  of  all  races. 
The  implicit  belief  of  the  Brazilian  composer  in  the  affinity  between 
the  musical  character  of  Bach  and  that  of  his  own  people  is  expressed 
in  the  extensive  series  of  Bachianas  Brasileiras.  Yet  their  Bachian 
traits  should  not  be  too  specifically  looked  for,  but  taken  perhaps 
in  the  broad  generic  sense  of  the  composer's  definition.  Mrs.  Luise 
Peppercorn,  having  examined  Nos.  1,  2.  and  4,  has  found  in  each 
movements  which  Villa-Lobos  had  evidently  used  at  an  earlier  time 
without  mention  of  Bach's  name  or  forms. 

The  Bachianas  Brasileiras  by  Villa-Lobos  are  more  recent  than  his 
series  of  Choros.  The  first,  for  eight  'cellos,  was  composed  in  1932; 
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tEAIJTY  BALM 

for  the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

This    most   famous    of    all    the    Monteil 

preparations  .  .  .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;   complement  it  with  Monteil's 

Surf  eye  shadow. 
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Sanders  Theatre   .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SIXTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  28 
at  8  o'clock 


Each  Saturday  Evening  (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 


SYMPHONY      HALL 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  23,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 

HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS,  Guest  Conductor 

Villa-Lobos.  .  .  .Two  Movements  from  "Bachianas  Brasileiras"  No.  7 
Villa-Lobos Choros  No.    1 2 

Villa-Lobos Rudepoema 

MONDAY  EVENING,  February  26,  at  8:15  o'clock 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet    "Petrouchka' 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

[  13  J 


No.  2,  for  eight  'cellos  and  soprano,  1933;  No.  3,  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  1934;  No.  4,  for  orchestra,  1941.  The  Bachianas  Brasileiras 
No.  7  consists  of  four  movements,  of  which  the  last  two  are  here 
performed:  I.  Preludio  II.  Giga  (Quadrilha  c  aipir  a-Rustic  Quadrille) 
III.  Toccata  (Desafio  )  and  IV.  Fuga  (Conversa).  There  are  records 
at  hand  of  performances  in  this  country  of  the  first  two  Bachianas  Bra- 
sileiras* The  music  which  Villa-Lobos  has  accumulated  under  this  title 
combines  elements  of  the  contrapuntal  style  of  Bach  with  what  Mr. 
Slonimsky  has  called  "the  propulsive  rhythms  and  melodic  turns 
characteristic  of  Brazilian  melos.  In  the  second  movement  of  the 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  No.  4,  Chorale,  there  is  a  superior  pedal  point 
on  B-flat  which  Villa-Lobos  explains  as  the  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the 
jungle  bird  Araponda." 

[copyrighted] 


CHOROS  No.   12 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Born  March  5,  1881,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 


The  score  calls  for  the  following  instruments:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  E-flat  clarinet,  two  saxophones, 
three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  eight  trumpets,  four  cornets,  four  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  chocalhos  (rattle), 
reco-reco  (notched  stick  and  scraper)  camisoes ,  camisao  grande ,  xylophone, 
vibraphone,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  score  was  dedicated  to  Andrade  Muricy  (a  music  critic  of  Rio  de  Janeiro), 
in  1941. 

When  Villa-Lobos  went  to  Paris  in  1922  he  heard  the  "Concerts 
Koussevitzky"  and  was  introduced  to  their  conductor.  He  states 
that,  having  listened  to  these  concerts  then  and  in  ensuing  seasons, 
he  composed  his  Choros  No.  12  in  1929  in  his  "admiration  for  Kousse- 
vitzky." 

The  Choros,  according  to  the  composer's  explanation  printed  in 
his  scores,  "represents  a  new  form  of  musical  composition  in  which 
are  synthesized  the  different  modalities  of  Brazilian,  Indian  and 
popular  music,  having  for  principal  elements  Rhythm  and  any 
typical  Melody  of  popular  character."  The  composer  adds  that  "the 
word  'Serenade'  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  significance  of  the 


*No.  1  was  presented  by  Burle  Marx  in  1940,  Ormandy  (Philadelphia)  in  1941,  and  the 
NBC  Orchestra,  New  York,  1945  (under  the  composer's  direction).  Mr.  Marx  has  also 
presented  the  second,  and  Werner  Janssen  has  presented  it,  leading  his  own  orchestra  in 
Los    Angeles,   in    1941. 
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Choros."*  The  wide  range  of  medium  between  one  number  and  an- 
other indicates  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the  title.  The  Brazilian  guitar 
was  his  starting  point,  the  Choros  No.  1  having  been  written  for  that 
instrument  alone.  No  5  is  for  piano;  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7  for  small 
groups  of  instruments,  a  chorus  appearing  in  No.  3.  But  the  Choros 
No.  8  and  those  which  have  followed  are  all  for  full  orchestra,  with 
or  without  chorus  or  solo  instrumental  parts. f 

*"Choro  (also  used  in  plural  Choros)  an  indigenous  Brazilian  air,  usually  in  even  notes, 
square  time,  and  rapid  tempo.  The  word  Choro  originally  meant  a  native  instrumental 
ensemble,  and  later  came  to  mean  the  music  played  by  such  a  band.  Villa-Lobos  uses  the 
form  'Choro'  to  designate  any  composition  in  the  Brazilian  manner"  (definition  from  the 
Dictionary  section  of  Nicolas  Slonimsky's  forthcoming  book  "Music  of  Latin  America," 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell,    Publishers ) . 

~\Choros  No.  10,  "Rasga  o  coragdo,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  these 
concerts  February  21,  1941,  and  repeated  April  10,  1942.  It  was  likewise  performed  at 
a  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  July  31,  1941.  It  has  been  performed  in  Cleveland,  by 
the  Schola  Cantorum  and  at  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York,  also  at  a  Worcester  Festival. 
The  Choros  No.  6,  in  a  version  for  full  orchestra,  was  conducted  by  the  composer  at 
a  concert  of  the  Janssen  Symphony  of  Los  Angeles,  November  26,  1944  ;  Nos.  8  and  9  by 
the    New    York   Philharmonic-Symphony    Society,    February    8-9,   the   composer    conducting. 

[copyrighted] 
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RUDEPO£MA 
By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Born  March  5,  1881,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Rudepoema  was  first  composed  for  piano  solo  and  was  dedicated  to  Artur  Rubin- 
stein in  1926.  The  orchestral  version  was  written  in  1932,  and  this  version  had  its 
first  North  American  performance  by  the  Janssen  Symphony  of  Los  Angeles, 
November  26,  1944,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinet,  soprano  saxophone,  alto  saxo- 
phone, two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  matraca  (ratchet),  reco-reco 
(notched  stick  and  scraper),  snare  drum,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  piano,  celesta, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

^r^HE  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein  has  related  (in  the  Polish  review 
A  Muzika)  how  while  he  was  touring  in  South  America  many  years 
ago  he  happened  to  hear  a  piece  of  music  in  a  motion  picture  theatre 
which  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  by  a  musician  named  Villa-Lobos, 
who  was  playing  in  the  theatre  orchestra.  Mr.  Rubinstein  sought  out 
this  musician,  who  seemed  incredulous  about  his  praise  but  who  never- 
theless appeared  at  Rubinstein's  hotel  a  little  later,  bringing  with  him 
a  whole  orchestra  ready  to  perform  more  music  of  Villa-Lobos.  Rubin- 
stein thereupon  made  a  suggestion  to  a  wealthy  Brazilian  citizen,  which 
resulted  in  the  composer's  visit  to  Paris  in  1922.  A  result  of  the  en- 
counter at  Rio  was  the  piano  piece  Rudepoema,  which  was  presented 
in  1926  with  this  dedication: 

"My  devoted  friend,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  have  been 
able  to  put  all  of  your  spirit  into  this  Rudepoema,  but  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  I  have  caught  your  temperament  and  put  its  image  upon 
paper,  as  a  camera  might.  So,  if  I  have  succeeded,  it  is  indeed  you  who 
are  the  true  author  of  this  work." 

The  title,  in  which  the  composer  coins  a  single  word  from  two,  might 
be  translated  as  "Savage  Poem."  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Rubinstein  con- 
siders it  a  true  reflection  of  his  temperament,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
music  is  such  that  he  has  included  it  upon  many  of  his  programmes. 

Although  the  piano  is  not  Villa-Lobos'  instrument  in  the  sense  that 
the  'cello  or  the  saxophone  is,  he  has  composed  a  vast  amount  of 
music  for  piano  solo  (Marx  ventures  300  as  a  round  estimate  of  his 
piano  pieces).  This  one  at  least  has  plain  implications  of  an  orchestra. 
There  are  broad  effects  such  as  glissandi,  pedal  bass  chords,  and  a 
range  which  sometimes  requires  three  Or  four  staves.  The  poem  is 
rhapsodic,  free  in  form,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  28 

Programme 

Haydn. Symphohy  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Debussy "Prelude  a  FApres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 

(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Rom  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
ren means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the  ex- 
position. "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's  re- 
capitulation is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 
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PRELUDE    lO   "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March   26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
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and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  ' L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune.' "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  tne  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "JJ 'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
Have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ou'is  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

[copyrighted] 
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Nothing  like  getting  the  family  together.  And  we've  done  just  that  with 
our  new  Employers'  Family  Insurance  Policy. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  tbe  direction  of 
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"LA  VALSE,"  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  False."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,*  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choreographique  "  upon  measures  which 
one  of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with 
implications  quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  The  composer,  according  to  informa- 
tion from  Alfredo  Casella,  had  some  thought  of  a  dance  production, 
but  no  direct  commission  or  intent. 

Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz," 
and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene 
is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the 
vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an  im- 
mense ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes 
to  full  splendor.  An  Imperal  Court  about  1855." 

Misia  Sert,  who  received  the  dedication,  is  the  painter  who  designed 
the  scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  '  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 


*Philip  Hale  supplies  this  note:  "The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle, 
whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  denned  as  con- 
sisting of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  'crotal* 
in  Irish  antiauities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  'crotales'  as  a  species  of  clapper,  usually 
made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For  a  long  and 
learned  description  of  the  'Krotalon'  see  F.  A.  Lampe  'De  Cymbalis  Veterum'  (Utrecht,  1703). 
As  employed  by  Ravel  in  'The  Waltz,'  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a 
little  thicker  than  those  known  as  antique." 

[10] 


Tnis  is  one  way  to  make  clotnes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  metnod  is  to  buy 
tnings  made  or  Bemnerg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG   is  tine  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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BEAUTY  BALM 

for  (he  new,  fragile*  feminine  look 

This   most  famous   of   all   the   Monteil 
preparations  .  . .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 
skin  and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 
now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 
soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 
rouge  and  powder;   complement  it  with  Monteil's 
Surf  eye  shadow. 


SIXTY-FIFTH     SEASON     1945  —  1946 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

\s 

A  Series  of  Six 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

October   17  November  21         December  26 

January   16  February  20  March  20 

Members  of  the  University  who  secured  season  tickets  for 
the  present  season  through  the  Bursar's  Office  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  re-subscribe  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
past. 

Subscribers  in  Non-University  sections  will  receive  an 
invitation  in  the  autumn  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  coming  season. 

All  Season  Tickets  are  $12  each,  including  20  per  cent 
Federal  Tax. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Non-University  sections  should 
be  addressed  to 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


Cambridge  subscribers  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  Sunday  Afternoon, 
or  Monday  Evening  Series  in  Boston  are  invited  to 
inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription  office,  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  -.  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled    'apotheosis,'    then,    in    these    culminating   measures   of   the 

waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 

[copyrighted] 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876^ 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 

[14] 


LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING   THE  SEASON   1944*1945 


Beethoven      .      .      .   .  .     Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica, 

Op.  55  I     October  11 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,  Op.  68  VI     March  28 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98  IV     January  24 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie    (Arranged  for 

String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli)     II     November  1 

Debussy     .    ,.      .      .      .     Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  VI     March  28 

Gould "Spirituals"  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 

III     December  20 

Haydn Symphony  in   B-flat,  No.   102  VI     March  28 

Mendelssohn       .      .      .     Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  "Scottish,"  Op.  56 

III     December  20 

Mozart Overture   to   "The   Magic   Flute"  III     December  20 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second    Suite)  I     October  11 

"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem  VI     March  28 

Rimsky-Korsakov     .      .     Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 

Saltan"    (After   Pushkin)  II     November  1 

Schubert Symphony  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major  III     December  20 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished")         IV     January  24 

Schuman  .      .      .      .      .     Prayer  in  Time  of  War  I     October  1 1 

Smetana "From  Bohemia's   Meadows   and   Forests," 

Symphonic  Poem  IV     January  24 

Tchaikovsky        .      .      .     Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  II     November  1 

Villa-Lobos   ....     Two  Movements  from  "Bachianas  Brasileiras" 

No.  7  V     February  21 

Choros   No.    12  V     February  21 

(First  performance) 

Rudepoema  V     February  21 

Richard   Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  October   11   and  November   1 
DiMiTRi  Mitropoulos  conducted  the  concert  of  December  20 

George   Szell  conducted   the  concert  of  January   24 
Heitor  Villa-Lobos   conducted  the   concert  of  February   21 
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"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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THE    BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
AND    DR.    KOUSSEVITZKY 
USE   THE    BALDWIN 
PIANO    EXCLUSIVELY 


faftroin 
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Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:     20  EAST  54th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FOUNDED  IM  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 
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1944-1945 


Tuesday  Evening,  October  17 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
Starting  December  2,  1944 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductoi 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  17 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Jerome  D.  Greene 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 
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Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 
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Richard  C.  Paine 
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Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager 

C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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taste  is  important  .  .  . 

this  is  no  time  for  short-lived  fads.  It  is 
a  time  for  beautiful  feminine  clothes.  A 
time  when  Fredleys'  clothes  come  into 
their  own,  for  in  them  you  find  the  well- 
bred  simplicity  that  endures  .  .  . 

quality  is  important  .  .  . 

in  clothes  as  in  everything  else,  quality 
is  farsighted  economy.  And  quality  is  a 
basic  attribute  of  everything  you  buy  at 
Fredleys',  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  you  spend  .  .  . 

value  is  important  .  .  . 

good  clothes  have  always  proved  a  good 
investment.  They  pay  dividends  at  every 
wearing.  At  Fredleys'  you  get  not  only 
full  value,  but  plus  value  .  .  .  that  extra 
something  inherent  in  Fredleys'  clothes 


"MY    PEOPLE   TO    MY   HEART" 

In  a  time  of  ordeal  we  set  ourselves 
a  mark.  One  point  or  another  must  per- 
haps be  yielded,  but  so  long  as  we  hold 
to  the  mark  which  we  ourselves  have  set 
we  are  unbeaten,  in  fact  not  even  budged. 
Stalingrad  was  such  a  mark  in  this  war, 
I  as  great  a  moral  victory  for  the  Rus- 
sians as  it  was  a  military.  Marks  like 
these  may  be  publicly  proclaimed  or  they 
may  be  personally  felt.  In  either  case, 
not  to  have  yielded  them  is  a  constant 
renewal  of  inner  strength. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
such  a  bastion.  In  these  five  years  of 
ordeal  by  battle  its  pre-eminence  in- 
stead of  having  been  impaired  has  been 
enhanced:  a  threatened  disaster  has  be- 
come a  brilliant  victory,  "the  flag  is 
still  there."  Not  a  jot  has  been  abated 
in  the  distinction  of  its  programs,  in 
the  splendor  of  its  tone,  in  the  virtuos- 
ity of  its  individual  players,  or  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  performances.  For  every 
inch  it  was  forced  to  yield  of  the  Berk- 
shire Symphonic  Festivals  at  Tangle- 
wood  (which,  in  any  case,  a  way  was 
found  this  past  summer  to  resume  by 
the  artistically  effective  Mozart  Festi- 
val in  the  smaller  hall),  it  regained  the 
ground  by  prodigally  generous  concerts 
for  the  armed  forces,  both  in  their 
own  camps  and  in  Symphony  Hall  itself, 
as  well  as  by  the  huge  attendance  at 
the  Esplanade  Concerts  in  Boston  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  which,  though  free 
to  the  people,  paid  for  themselves  this 
summer,  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  small  sums.  "I,  who  have  stood 
in  the  streets,"  says  Major  Barbara, 
"and  taken  my  people  to  my  heart,  and 
talked  of  the  holiest  and  greatest  things 
with  them.  .  .  ."  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  done  just  that,  and  its 
openness  of  heart  is  returned  by  the 
people. 

On  the  last  page  of  a  Boston  news- 
paper within  the  past  week  appeared  an 
odd  portent.  It  was  an  advertisement 
printed  in  color  and  filled  quite  a  large 
space.  The  reader  is  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  looking  over  the  right  shoulder 
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of  a  man  in  evening  dress  who  flourishes 
a  stick  in  his  left  hand.  Beyond  him  in 
concentric  semicircles  are  men  with 
violins  clutched  between  chin  and  col- 
larbone and  more  men  with  violon- 
cellos gripped  between  their  knees.  In 
front  of  the  conductor  on  his  desk  one 
sees  the  open  pages  of  a  full  orchestral 
score,  its  black  dots  strewn  thickly  on 
a  dozen  staves,  and  the  orchestra  is 
playing  full  blast.  Guess  what  esoteric, 
what  highbrow  product  this  picture  was 
advertising?  Ale  and  beer. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  telling 
people  that  your  product  is  as  good  as 
a  symphony  concert  unless  the  orches- 
tral symphony  had  already  been  ac- 
cepted in  this  country  as  a  great  popu- 
lar art.  It  also  happens  that  the  or- 
chestral symphony  is  the  highest  artistic 
achievement  of  modern  times,  as  the 
cathedral  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His- 
torically-minded listeners  at  Symphony 
Hall  are  often  visited  by  the  analogy 
of  Athenian  audiences  in  the  Theatre 
of  Dionysos  toward  the  close  of  the 
Fifth  Century,  B.  C,  the  darkest  period 
of  the  Second  Peloponnesian  War,  hold- 
ing nevertheless  firm  to  their  cultural 
mark  by  a  first  performance  (posthu- 
mous) of  the  "Oedipus  Coloneus"  of 
Sophocles  in  the  year  402 — when  the 
black  night  of  Hellas  was  illumined  by 
the  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage,  by 
the  singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  its  child. 

Russians  in  our  lifetimes  have  earned 
a  great  name  for  holding  to  their  mark. 
In  its  sixty-fourth  year  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  led  by  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  and  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  conductorship,  which  is  the 
fifth  of  a  world  war,  he,  too,  holds  this 
mighty  instrument  to  its  highest  mark. 
UNCLE  DUDLEY. 

Editorial  from  the  Boston  Globe, 
October  6,  1944 
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OUR  NEW  FALL 
HATS 

Lustrous,  brilliant  colors 
in  hat  and  bag  sets  for 
that  little  black  dress. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
COATS 

Luxurious  fur  trimmed 
coats  in  heavenly  shades... 
for  the  little  woman,  tall 
woman,  and  the  young 
cosmopolitan. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
DRESSES 

New  black  with  the 
twinkle  of  jet  and 
brilliant. . .  smart,  simple, 
daytime  dresses  that  will 
go  any  place. 

WHERE  WILL  YOU 
FIND   ALL   THESE? 

WHY  AT 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,   1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,    G. 

LAUGA,    N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 

Concert-mas 

ter      TAPLEY,   R. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,    J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

-    J- 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,    H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,   D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                  MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,   H. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,   H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,    A. 

WERNER,   H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey,  « 
Violoncellos 

<"• 

BEDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    A. 

NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,   l. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,  L.                     GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,   H. 

BARWICKI,    J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,    I.              PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,   E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,    A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,     W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 

hansotte,  l. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,   W. 

OROSZ,   J. 

MCCONATHY,  C 

t. 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,   E. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  C. 

ADAM,    E. 

ARCIERI,  E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,   L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


RICHARD  BURGIN  will  conduct  tonight's  concert, 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 


J.i\ 


metropolitan  Sljeatre        •        Prmritottr? 

Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVIT^KY,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  17 


Programme 

>eethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

chuman Prayer  in  Time  of  War 

Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"  (after  Pushkin) 
I.     Allegretto  alia  marcia 
II.     Introduction  to  Act  II 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders  (Introduction  to  last  scene) 

Baldwin  Piano 


In  conformance  with.  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 


INVESTMENTS 

We  offer  to  Rhode  Island  investors  a  well  rounded 
investment  service.  One  of  its  proven  and  widely  ac- 
cepted features  is  our  "Supervisory  Service"  which 
has  protected  so  many  investment  accounts  during 
these  difficult  and  troublesome  times. 

BROWN.  LISLE  &  MARSHALL 

Members  Boston  Stock  Exchange 

201  Turks  Head  Building 

Providence 
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Second  Season 
on  the  Air 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry  —  furthers  American  Good  Living, 
again   sponsors   the  broadcasts   of   these   concerts  by 
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Th©  Boston 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Every  Saturday  Night, 
Over  the  Blue  Network,  8:30  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 
Tune  in  WHDH-850  on  your  Dial 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Supplying  Over  1600  Products 

for  American  Industry — the  World's  Largest  Line 

of  Major  Industrial  Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
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as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
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ing.  The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
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alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 

*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
"Prometheus,"  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
All  are  magnificent,  exciting  perform- 
ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
Victor  dealer  today  for  records  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BUY    MORE   WAR    BONDS! 


THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 


■    ▼ '    vt'-.      RCA    VICTOR    DIVISION,    RADIO    CORPORATION    OF    AMERICA.   CAMDEN,   N.    J 
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PRAYER  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman  completed  his  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  at  the  end  of  the  year  1942. 
It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Pittsburgh 
under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Reiner,  on  February  26,  1943,  and  was  presented:  by 
the  same  conductor  at  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety on  the  March  25  and  26  following,  and  has  since  been  performed  by  several  of 
our  orchestras. 

It  is  in  one  movement.  The  following  instruments  are  called  for:  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  base  drum, 
snare  drum,  tam-tam  and  strings. 

Composing  this  music  on  the  eve  of  the  year  1943,  William  Schuman 
first  called  it  "Prayer  —  1943,"  and  it  was  under  this  title  that  it 
was  first  performed.  In  spite  of  that  fateful  moment  and  turning-point 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  which  surely  affected  the  music,  the  composer 
warns  his  listeners  against  seeking  any  graphic  intention  in  it.  "This 
work,"  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance,  "is  not  pro- 
gramme music  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  overworked  term.  There  is 
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no  story,  nor  is  any  realistic  event  being  depicted.  The  title  is  merely 
some  indication  of  the  kind  of  feeling  that  went  into  the  composition." 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Austria. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of  its  chorus.  He 
held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  on  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival  Over- 
ture, composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American 
music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music  has  been 
played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony,  dedicated 
to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  Octo- 
ber 17,  1941.  It  has  been  performed  elsewhere  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  season  1942-43  by  the 
Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William  Schuman's  Fourth 
Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has  been  performed  in 
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Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  His  Symphony  for  Strings, 
the  fifth  in  order  but  not  specifically  so  numbered,  was  written  for 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  was  first  performed  at  these 
concerts  November  12,  1943. 

William  Schuman  once  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  are 
withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  released  again  if  I  ever 
find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  running  out  of  ideas  at 
some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then  I'll  have  a  chance  to 
take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works."  Since  he  wrote  these 
words,  the  number  of  works  which  Mr.  Schuman  has  composed  indi- 
cates a  long  postponement  of  his  revisions.  They  include,  in  addition 
to  the  Overture  and  three  succeeding  symphonies  above  mentioned, 
the  following  orchestral  pieces:  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Chamber 
Orchestra  (first  performed  January  13,  1942,  at  a  Town  Hall  Forum, 
New  York,  Rosalyn  Tureck,  pianist);  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue 
(1937);  a  "Newsreel"  for  symphonic  band  (1941);  "Prayer  in  Time 
of  War"  (1942),  and  the  William  Billings  Overture  (first  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Artur  Rodzinski, 
conductor,  February  17-18,  1944). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
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The  worst  dressed  girl  in  town 

No  man  can  change  a  baby  as  quickly  or  efficiently  as  a  woman. 
Fathers  are  not  as  experienced  as  mothers. 

And  by  the  same  token,  no  man  can  pin  up  an  air-tight  protection 
plan  for  his  home  or  business  as  easily  or  as  effectively  as  his  local  in- 
surance agent.  Experience  again  is  the  factor. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  your  local  Employers'  Group  Insurance 
Agent  .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan.  Always  let  him  analyze  your  needs 
and  plan  your  protection  before  you  buy  insurance.  To  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  "Man  with  the  P/an",  simply  write  to  us. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    GROUP 

New  England  Department, ..One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeant,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers9  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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cantata  "This  is  Our  Time"  is  based  on  a  text  of  Genevieve  Taggard. 
There  are  "Four  Canonic  Choruses"  (1932),  a  "Choral  £tude"  (1937), 
"Prelude  for  Voices"  (on  a  text  from  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Look  Home- 
ward, Angel")  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  "Requiescat"  (1942), 
and  the  Cantata  "Pioneers,"  a  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  The 
Cantata  "A  Free  Song,"  also  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  March  26-27,  1943.  This 
won  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  for  a  musical  composition.  Cham- 
ber music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Mr.  Schuman  has  recently  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre. 
He  has  written  a  musical  number  entitled  "Side  Show  for  Orchestra" 
for  Billy  Rose's  forthcoming  review  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts"  (the 
score  of  the  show  is  by  Cole  Porter,  and  another  special  number  has 
been  composed  by  Stravinsky).  He  has  composed  the  score  for  the  pend- 
ing production  of  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII."  At  present  he  is  work- 
ing with  Anthony  Tudor  on  a  ballet  for  the  spring  season  of  the  Ballet 
Theatre. 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSICAL   PICTURES:    SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA,   from  "The 
Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  Op.  57 

By    Nicholas   Andreievitch    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty  Paladin,  the 
Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna  Lebed  (Swan)  ,"  an  opera  in 
four  acts,  was  begun  by  him  in  1899  ano^  completed  January  31,  1900.  The  opera 
was  produced  at  a  private  performance  in  Moscow  in  1900.  A  suite  of  "musical 
pictures"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  shortly  afterwards.  The  first  movement  and  finale  of  the  suite  were 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1923.  The  "Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee,"  a  scherzo  from  the  second  act  which  was  not  published  with  the 
suite,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  24,  1924.  The  full  suite  with  the 
"Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  included  was  performed  December  22,  1932,  and  again 
on  February  19,  1936,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Pushkin's  death 
(February  10,  1836)  . 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbaJs,  tri- 
angle, small  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp  and  strings.  Each  movement  quotes  lines 
from  Pushkin's  poem,  and  is  opened  with  a  trumpet  fanfare. 
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Pushkin  turned  with  increasing  interest  in  the  course  of  his  brief 
career  to  simple  folk  fairy  tales  as  poetic  subjects.  "In  them," 
according  to  the  new  biography  of  the  poet  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons, 
"he  is  entirely  the  creator.  The  story  ["Tsar  Saltan"]  is  borrowed, 
as  Shakespeare  might  borrow  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  the  finished 
product  becomes  an  original  work  of  beauty.  Pushkin  had  learned 
to  move  easily  and  surely  in  this  world  of  complete  fantasy.  The 
artlessness  of  the  folk  is  never  subordinated  to  the  sophisticated  rules 
of  art.  Meaning,  or  understanding,  or  logic,  is  not  allowed  to  obtrude 
upon  the  natural  laws  of  folk  tale  narration.  The  story  moves  on,  as 
it  were,  by  its  own  volition.  And  Pushkin's  recognition  of  this  in- 
herent artlessness  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  it  serve  to  make  these 
folk  tales  his  most  perfect  creations." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fascinated  by  Pushkin's  verses  in  the  folk 
tale  style.  The  fantastic  prologue  to  Pushkin's  "Russian  and  Lud- 
milla"  became  the  subject  of  his  early  "Fairy  Tales,"  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  Vladimir  Bielsky  expanded  both  the  "Tsar  Saltan" 
and  "The  Golden  Cock"  to  the  proportions  of  a  libretto  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  purposes  in  composing  an  opera  on  each  of  the  two  fairy 
tales. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  composed  "Tsar  Saltan"  with  enthusiasm.  "With 
the  coming  of  spring  [1899],  V.  I.  Bielsky  began  to  write  his  splen- 
did libretto,  making  use  of  Pushkin  as  much  as  was  possible,  and 
artistically,  as  well  as  skillfully,  imitating  his  style.  He  would  hand 
me  the  scenes,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  finished  and  I  set  to  work  on 
the  opera.  .  .  .  The  libretto  came  to  me  piecemeal  continuously  from 
Bielsky."  The  composer  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  his  vocal  writing 
he   carefully   adapted   to  musical   form   the   characteristic  reiterated 
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dialogue  of  the  two  wicked  sisters,  and  the  queen  Barbarika,  the  sym- 
metry investing  the  piece  with  an  intentionally  fairy  tale  character. 
Instrumentally  speaking,  he  made  a  fairly  elaborate  use  of  the  system 
of  leit-motives  in  this  opera.  He  also  explains  how  "out  of  the  rather 
longish  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  I,  II,  and  IV,  I  resolved  to  put 
together  a  suite  under  the  title  'Little  Pictures  to  the  Fairy  Tale  of 
Tsar  Saltan.'  " 

The  story  tells  of  the  handsome  and  fabulous  Tsar  Saltan  who, 
going  about  his  kingdom  incognito,  overhears  three  sisters  discussing 
what  each  would  do  for  the  Tsar  were  she  to  be  his  bride.  The  first 
would  bake  him  fine  bread,  the  second  would  weave  him  fine  linen, 
the  third  and  youngest  would  bear  him  a  beautiful  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Tsar  at  once  chose  the  youngest,  but  made  the  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  envious  and  disappointed  sisters  to  dwell  in  his  palace.  The 
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Tsaritsa  bore  him  a  beautiful  son  during  his  absence  at  the  wars, 
but  the  two  sisters,  together  with  the  plotting  Barbarika,  sent 
the  king  a  false  message  to  the  effect  that  the  heir  was  indeed  no 
human  child,  but  a  monstrous  creature  in  whom  nature  had  no  match. 
The  Tsar  refused  to  believe  this  message,  and  sent  word  that  he  was 
returning  to  see  for  himself,  but  again  the  plotters  changed  his  mes- 
sage to  a  sentence  that  the  mother  and  child  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
barrel  and  cast  upon  the  sea.  For  days  the  two  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  until  the  cask  was  stranded  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  island 
of  Buyan.  The  boy  grew  daily  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  came  to 
be  called  Prince  Gvidon.  He  saved  the  life  of  a  swan,  which,  in  grati- 
tude, by  its  magic  powers,  endowed  the  island  with  three  wonders. 
The  first  was  a  squirrel  which  whistled  folk  songs  while  nibbling  nuts 
with  golden  shells,  and  extracting  kernels  of  pure  emerald.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  tempestuous  sea  which  flooded  the  shore,  bearing  on  its  tide 
thirty-three  warriors  fully  armed.  The  third  was  a  princess  as  brilliant 
as  the  sun,  whose  tresses  were  illumined  with  moonbeams,  and  upon 
whose  forehead  burned  a  star.  The  Prince  Gvidon,  longing  for  his 
father,  the  Tsar,  and  wishing  to  entice  him  to  the  island,  was  trans- 
formed by  the  swan's  power  into  a  bumble-bee,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Tsar's  domain.  When  his  mother's  rivals,  the  baker,  the  weaver, 
and  the  Queen  tried  to  distract  the  Tsar's  attention  by  tales  of  these 
wonders  elsewhere,  the  transformed  prince  flew  into  the  face  of  the 
teller  and  spoiled  their  story.  When  the  Queen  attempted  to  describe 
the  wondrous  princess,  Gvidon,  as  a  bumble-bee,  flew  angrily  at  her. 
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"Round  he  twirls,  and  drones,  and  flounces, 
Straight  upon  her  nose  he  pounces, 
And  that  nose  the  hero  stings; 
Up  a  mighty  blister  springs. 
Then  once  more  alarm  is  sounded: 
'Help  —  in  Heaven's  name  —  confound  it!  — 
Catch  him,  catch  him!'  now  they  yell, 
'Squash  him,  squash  him,  squash  him  well! 
Now  we  have  him  —  stay,  be  still  there!' 
But  the  humble  clears  the  sill  there; 
To  his  heritage  he  flees, 
Calmly  flitting  overseas." 

The  Tsar  at  length  sailed  to  the  island  of  Buyan,  and  greeted  his 
fair  son  and  the  princess,  his  bride,  who  was  no  other  than  the  swan  in 
transformed  shape.  The  poem  ends  after  the  Russian  custom  of  fairy 
tellers  — 

"I  drank  beer,  drank  mead;  and  yet 
Hardly  were  my  whiskers  wet."* 


The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomijsky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  "Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose),  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava"),  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies,"  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Pushkin's 
novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House." 

When  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Pushkin's  death  was  observed 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: Rimsky-Korsakov's  Suite  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Sal- 
tan," and  the  Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"; 
the  letter  scene  from  Tchaikovsky's  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (Soloist,  Olga 
Averino). 


translation  by  Oliver  Elton  ("Verse  from  Pushkin  and  Others"). 

[copyrighted! 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jestis  Maria   Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka     Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

GymnopSdie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture- Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major    k Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("PathGtique")    ." Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  (Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  >— <  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  ana  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C, 
IN  PROVIDENCE 

THE  MEIKLEJOHN 
COMPANY 

297  WEYBOSSET  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 


^Metropolitan  l^eatre    •    $rotiibenct 


Tuesday  Evening,  November  21 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFGI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOtiSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 

also 

■  *   .'■•*■ ''  '■'■>   ,  -■■■'. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
Starting  December  2,  1944 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  21 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Jerome  D.  Greene 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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(Editorial  in   the  Boston  Globe, 
I  October  30,  1944) 

SONG   OF   THANKSGIVING 

Outwardly  the  sight  seemed  nothing 
unusual.  It  was  last  December  after  a 
concert  in  Sanders  Theatre  and  the  au- 
dience was  pouring  down  those  big 
wooden  staircases  into  the  transept  of 
Memorial  Hall.  On  the  marble  pave- 
ment below  stood  a  group  looking  up 
at  that  slow-motion  cascade  of  human- 
ity with  amused  astonishment.  Mostly 
the  audience  were  young  men  and 
women  (the  men  of  course  in  uniform), 
but  that  was  not  the  point.  The  point 
was  that  the  concert  had  been  of 
chamber  music  by  a  string  quartet,  the 
most  austere  of  musical  forms,  and  the 
quartets  played  were  the  last  three  by 
Beethoven,  the  most  abstruse  ever  writ- 
ten, music  which  lays  the  heaviest  de- 
mand on  its  listeners.  True,  the  concert 
was  free;  but  so  far  was  that  from 
explaining  this  capacity  house  that  the 
little  group  of  incurable  concert-goers 
in  the  transept  were  recalling  to  one 
another  a  time  when  string  quartet  con- 
certs drew  Scriptural  audiences  .  .  . 
"where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether." 

Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 
On  South  Mountain  at  Pittsfield  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  a  beautiful  little 
old  country  church  was  converted  into 
a  modest  concert  hall  for  chamber 
music.  Here  began  the  celebrated  Berk- 
shire Festivals  which  were  held  an- 
nually from  1918  to  1924,  and  irregu- 
larly thereafter.  In  the  next  decade 
they  became  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festivals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  Tanglewood. 

In  the  Library  for  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, meanwhile,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge,  who  founded  the 
Berkshire  Festivals,  had  caused  to  be 
built  an  auditorium  and  had  endowed 
under  the  Federal  Government  festivals 
and  single  concerts  of  chamber  music, 
not  only  there  but  in  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  widely  sundered  as  Portland, 
Oregon,   and  Athens,   Georgia. 

Three  bereavements  in  a  single  year 
had  preceded  these  benefactions.  In 
1916-1917  Mrs.  Coolidge  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  her  father  and 
her  mother.  Since  then  her  life  and  her 
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fortune  have  been  devoted  to  this  en- 
richment of  our  esthetic  experience  as 
a  people.  Her  work  has  been  encyclo- 
pedic. The  programs  of  the  concerts 
she  has  sponsored,  the  personnel  of  the 
chamber  musicians  who  perform  them, 
the  composers,  classic  or  contemporary, 
whose  works  are  played,  the  new  works 
commissioned  for  first  performance,  first 
at  South  Mountain  and  later  in  Wash- 
ington, with  prizes  awarded  for  the 
best,  are  a  compendium  of  the  art  of 
chamber  music  in  our  land  and  time. 

Decades  later  the  curious  historian 
traces  back  to  its  origin  some  mighty 
stream  of  life  and  art,  coming  at  last 
to  a  clear  spring  in  some  such  secluded 
spot  as  South  Mountain  at  Pittsfield. 

Chamber  music  is  a  delicate  plant. 
It  needed  skillful  transportation  from 
Europe  and  careful  tendance  in  this 
new  soil  and  rugged  climate.  Having 
these  it  has  survived,  taken  deep  root, 
has  grown,  spread  and  flourishes  until 
now  it  gives  promise  of  being  a  noble 
tree  in  the  Elysium  of  American  art. 
After  the  Kneisels,  the  Flonzaleys; 
after  the  Flonzaleys,  South  Mountain 
and  all   that  has  followed. 

On  that  afternoon  last  December  in 
Sanders  Theatre  before  the  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  A  Minor, 
opus  132,  the  first  violinist  paused  to 
make  an  announcement.  That  15th 
Quartet  contains  the  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving, written  by  the  composer  in  grati- 
tude for  his  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness. The  violinist  said  that  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge,  who  had  hoped  to  be  present  at 
this  series  of  concerts,  had  been  gravely 
ill  but  was  recovering,  and  the  Song  of 
Thanksgiving  would  be  played  in  loving 
and  grateful  thought  of  her. 

Today,  October  30,  1944,  she  keeps 
her  eightieth  birthday,  and  multitudes 
of  people  think  of  her  with  a  depth  of 
gratitude  which  can  be  uttered  only  in 
music  of  that  Quartet  by  Beethoven. 

UNCLE  DUDLEY. 
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OUR  NEW  FALL 
HATS 

AND   BAGS 

Lustrous,  brilliant  colors 
in  hat  and  bag  sets  for 
that  little  black  dress  .  .  . 
hats  that  are  just  meant 
for  you. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
COATS 

Luxurious  fur  trimmed 
coats  in  heavenlyshades... 
for  the  little  woman,  the 
tall  woman,  and  the 
young  cosmopolitan. 
Camel-hair  coats  that  are 
so  hard  to  find. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
DRESSES 

New  black  with  the 
twinkle  of  jet  and 
brilliance...  smart,  simple, 
daytime  dresses  that  will 
go  any  place. 

WHERE  WILL  YOU 

FIND   ALL   THESE? 

WHY,  AT 

C/ ranees  ^LxJalerman  8 

Every  tunnel  car  stops  at  our  door 
218  THAYER  STREET 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,   1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,   N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY. 

,   P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

,    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,    H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  l. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,   H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,   J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,   H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey, 
Violoncellos 

G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M. 

ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                      GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,   H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.             DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  w. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY, O 

• 

Harps 

Percussion 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

SMITH,  C. 

ADAM,    E. 

ARCIERI,  e. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY   EVENING,  November  21 


Programme 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN,    Conducting 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte 

No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 
I.     Maestoso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,   Op.  47 

I.     Moderate 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

JEStJS   MARIA  SANROMA 
BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

Born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  August  25,  1918 


Leonard  Bernstein  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Har- 
j  vard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  At  Harvard  he  majored  in  music, 
studying  composition  with  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  A.  Tillman 
Merritt,  and  Water  Piston.  He  studied  piano  with  Helen  Coates  and 
Heinrich  Gebhard.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner, 
orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with  Isabella  Ven- 
gerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  return- 
ing as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942.* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  past  he  was  appointed  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society,  which  he 
conducted  on  several  occasions.  Likewise  he  conducted  his  Symphony 
"Jeremiah"    with    the    Pittsburgh    Symphony    Orchestra   January   28, 


*  In  the  season  previous  he  conducted  in  Boston  Copland's  "The  Second  Hurricane,"  and  gave 
concerts  at  the  Institute  of  Modern  Art  in  Boston.  On  August  1  and  2,  1943,  he  conducted  at 
concerts  given  by  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge, 
and  New  England  Mutual  Hall,  Boston. 


INVESTMENTS 

We  offer  to  Rhode  Island  investors  a  well  rounded 
investment  service.  One  of  its  proven  and  widely  ac- 
cepted features  is  our  "Supervisory  Service"  which 
has  protected  so  many  investment  accounts  during 
these  difficult  and  troublesome  times. 

BROWN.  LISLE  &  MARSHALL 

Members  Boston  Stock  Exchange 

201  Turks  Head  Building 

Providence 
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AIR-SENT 


TO  AMERICANS  HERE  AT  HOME 

AND  RE-BROADCAST  TO 

THE  ARMED  FORCES  OVERSEAS  .  . . 

THE  WORLD1 
FINEST  MUSIC 

BY  THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 

THE  BOSTON 
YM  PHONY 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Every    Saturday    Night    (Over    189    Blue    Network    Stations  — 
8:30  P.M.,  E.W.T.  In  Providence,  over  WFCI,  1420  on  your  dial.) 

SPONSORED  FOR  THE  2nd  SEASON  BY 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Producers  of  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Major  Industrial 
Equipment — Over  1600  Products  for  American  Industry 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


ig44>  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  February  18  (when 
he  also  conducted  Copland's  "El  Salon  Mexico").  Mr.  Bernstein  has 
resigned  from  his  position  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  has 
accepted  engagements  this  season  as  guest  conductor  of  that  orchestra 
and  likewise  the  orchestras  in  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Montreal,  and  Vancouver.  Last  summer  he  conducted  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony at  Ravinia,  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  Concerts  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  Boston  Pops.  He  has  conducted  in  New  York  (April  18)  (and 
in  Boston  elsewhere  on  tour)  his  Ballet  "Fancy  Free,"  as  performed  by 
the  Ballet  Theatre.  His  original  compositions  include  a  Clarinet 
Sonata,  the  Song  Cycle  ''Five  Kid  Songs,  I  Hate  Music,"  "Seven  Piano 
Pieces."  His  "Jeremiah"  Symphony  was  given  the  award  of  the  Music 
Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  as  the  "most  outstanding  orchestral  work 
by  an  American  composer"  introduced  there  last  season.  He  is  at 
present  at  work  upon  a  Broadway  musical  show,  "On  the  Town," 
shortly  to  be  produced  under  the  direction  of  George  Abbott. 


t-After  the  Concert 


Bacchante 

Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charm^" 


BILTMOKE 


Tonight's  Music  Again  At  Home 

Recordings  and  piano  arrangements  of  most  of  the 
numbers  'heard  on  these  programs  are  available  at 

AXELROD-MUSIC 

45   Snow   St.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Choral   Dept.;   Orchestra   and    Band    Music;    Instruments;    Repairing 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years  1854-58.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  Hanover,  January  22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,  and  the 
composer  as  soloist.  A  performance  in  Boston  was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas 
to  be  given  on  December  9,  1871,  but  was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to  Harold  Bauer,  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  December  1,  1900.  This  was  Mr.  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  pianist  repeated  the  Concerto  at  these  concerts  in  1914, 
1920,  and  1925".  Artur  Schnabel  played  it  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1930,  and 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1933.  There  were  performances  by 
Myra  Hess,  April  15,  1932,  by  Rudolf  Serkin,  December  30,  1938,  and  by  Claudio 
Arrau,  January  16,  1942.  . 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


.  .  .  it's  BALLOU'S 
For  Better  Shoes 


Estb.      t^l^^VA.i        J/  I88O 


110-112  WESTMINSTER  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Keep  Buying  War  Stamps  and  Bonds 


Telephone  MAnning  0506 


+IAIRDR€SS€R 

Announcing   that  Walter  is  Available   for  Appointments   at  any  Time 
501    ANGELL  STREET  Above   Blctnding's  PROVIDENCE,   R.    I. 
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Tr  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great 
■*■  things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored 
upon  his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms  whom 
Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer 
of  the  symphonic  tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far 
from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  under 
the  caption  "Neue  Bahne/'  Schumann  proclaimed  on  October  23, 
1853.  Coming  after  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  literary 
arena,  his  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The  world,  which 
has  always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that  one 
had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms." 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only 
point  his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and 
orchestra,  lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled 
when  this  solemn  commission  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but 
inexperienced  shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been 
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built  upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces 
in  manuscript.  But  the  young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a 
stout  heart.  Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a 
sketch  or  two  in  his  wallet.  Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with 
infinite  care  and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had 
pointed  out  as  his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tra- 
dition. He  was  determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and 
the  expectations  of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  —  the 
labor  which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  —  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in 
1854  he  was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony 
(the  first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his 
friendly  advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the 
composer  that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  tran- 
scription for  two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played 
it  over  with  Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the 
traits  of  the  originally  pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  them- 
selves. He  seemed  to  be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes, 
and  yet  the  work  was  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments, 
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as  Grimm  frequently  pointed  out.  "Johannes,  however,  had  quite  con- 
vinced himself,"  so  relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biog- 
rapher, "that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  symphony,  and 
it  occurred  to  Grimm  that  the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano 
concerto.  This  proposal  was  entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted 
the  first  and  second  movements  as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form. 
The  change  of  structure  involved  in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far 
from  easy  of  successful  accomplishment,  and  occupied  much  of  the 
composer's  time  during  two  years."  The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim, 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  concertos,  was  often  sought  by  Brahms. 
The  original  third  movement  of  the  projected  symphony  was  laid 
aside  and  eventually  used  as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the 
German  Requiem.  The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  emerged 
in  1858  after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark  of  the  organism 
which  is  held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and 
water,  to  a  final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in 
the  symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  con- 
quers both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.  The 
piano  speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than 
contrasted  with  the  "tutti."  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's 
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concertos,  the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had 
provided.  Even  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow 
movements  of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a 
thoughtful  dialogue  —  even  Beethoven  was  superseded,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  organic  integration.  "A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato," 
Biilow  called  it  —  an  axiom  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  con- 
certo, formally  speaking,  it  remained.  It  was  not  surprising  that  this 
bulky  and  formidable  work  should  have  repelled  and  antagonized 
many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even  the  devoted  Clara  Schumann  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  a  certain  perplexity  about  the  rugged  and  powerful 
first  movement.  "Strangely  enough,"  she  wrote  her  young  friend,  "I 
understand  why  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you; 
it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and  yet  the  whole  is  not  yet  vivifying, 
though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  this?  I  can- 
not make  it  out."  The  composer  must  have  been  taken  aback  by  the 
cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at  Hanover,  where  he  appeared 
as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in  1859. 

He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  he  performed  it 
at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  in  the  sacrosanct  atmosphere  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  where  the  well-groomed  measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were 
still   held   inviolate.    The   audience   was   duly   frigid.   The   first   and 
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second  movements  were  received  in  ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the 
conclusion  two  or  three  attempted  to  applaud  they  were  promptly 
hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig  musicians  pointedly  refrained 
from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new  concerto  to  Brahms,  it  appeared 
that  musical  factionism  was  mustering  a  determined  front  against  him. 
Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his  acquaintances  spoke  to  him  openly 
and  warmly  of  the  work.  The  critic  of  the  Signale  gave  the  piece  hard 
words,  and  spoke  of  it  as  "born  to  the  grave."  Only  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
considered  it  its  duty  "to  insist  upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work, 
and  to  protest  against  the  not  very  estimable  manner  in  which  judg- 
ment has  been  passed  on  it."  Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in 
a  letter  to  Joachim,  describing  the  event  as  "a  brilliant  and  decided 
failure."  That  his  beloved  score,  the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been 
received  with  the  silence  of  unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have 
wounded  him.  But  the  cfoughty-spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed. 
"I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he 
wrote.  "In  spite  of  all  this  the  concerto  will  please  some  day  when  I 
have  improved  its  construction.  It  makes  one  pull  one's  thoughts  to- 
gether and  raises  one's  spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public 
favor.  The  composer  played  it  with  success  in  his  native  Hamburg 
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two  months  later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden. 
When  Clara  Schumann  played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a  slight  thaw 
was  observable.  But  a  performance  of  January  31,  1895,  showed  a 
complete  transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then 
much  venerated,  was  making  his  final  public  appearance  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  conducted  while  Eugen  d'Albert  played  the  two 
piano  concertos.  Leipzig  took  this  substantial  musical  fare  with  every 
sign  of  enjoyment. 


The  fully  developed  and  richly  episodic  first  movement  has  im- 
pressed writers  with  its  intensely  dramatic,  even  tragic  import.  There 
is  a  long  setting-forth  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  orchestra  before 
the  piano  makes  its  entrance  in  continuation  of  what  the  orchestra 
has  introduced.  The  second  theme,  in  a  gentle  and  lyric  F  major,  is 
contrasted  in  character,  and  seems  to  be  the  particular  property  of  the 
piano,  being  announced  by  the  soloist  unaccompanied.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable development,  a  recapitulation  in  which  the  piano  takes  the 
lead  in  the  initial  theme,  a  recurrence  of  the  second  theme  again  by 
the  piano  alone,  and  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (adagio,  D  major)  was  inscribed  in  the  manu- 
script score,  "Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,."  This  led  Max 
Kalbeck  to  an  interpretation,  for  he  noted  that  the  music  had  been 
drafted  shortly  after  Robert  Schumann's  attempt  at  suicide  by  throw- 
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ing  himself  into  the  Rhine.  Kalbeck,  remembering  that  Brahms  had 
sometimes  addressed  Schumann  as  "Mynheer  Domine/'  read  the  Latin 
inscription  as  a  reference  to  Schumann,  and  as  Brahms'  self-appoint- 
ment as  the  custodian  "blessed"  with  the  artistic  mission  of  the  master. 
Others  have  found  a  less  preposterous  construction  —  an  allusion  to 
Clara  Schumann,  for  Brahms  wrote  to  her  on  December  30,  1856,  in 
connection  with  the  Concerto:  "I  am  also  painting  a  lovely  picture 
of  you;  it  is  to  be  the  Adagio." 

The  final  movement  is  an  orthodox  rondo,  an  admirable  example 
of  the  composer's  elaborate  structural  working-out.  The  principal 
theme  is  at  once  stated  by  the  piano  and  developed  orchestrally.  The 
second  theme  is  likewise  given  to  the  piano  solo.  There  are  extensive 
developments  and  episodes,  including  a  fugato  by  the  orchestra,  and 
a  cadenza  before  the  extensive  coda.  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  whose 
analysis  of  this  concerto  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  he  has  written, 
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answers  those  who  have  found  the  lilting  quality  of  the  Rondo  out 
of  keeping  with  the  sombre  first  and  second  movements  by  pointing 
out  "the  immense  energy  of  Brahms'  main  theme,"  and  the  genuine 
"symphonic  power"  in  many  of  the  pages  which  follow.  Professor 
Tovey  believes  that  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto  "has 
had  an  extraordinarily  strong  influence"  on  this  rondo,  as  also  on  the 
rondo  of  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 


Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  born  in  1903,  in  Puerto  Rico,  of  Cata- 
lonian  parents.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1917  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  to  complete  his  musical  education  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Graduating,  he  won  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  prize.  His  teachers  have  been  Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska 
in  Boston,  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris,  and  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin.  In 
1924  he  made  his  recital  debut  in  Boston,  and  in  1926  his  orches- 
tral debut  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Subsequently  he  gave  recitals  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  many  American  cities.  He  has  ap- 
peared with  several  orchestras,  and  has  played  at  the  First  Pan-Ameri- 
can Chamber  Music  Festival  in  Mexico  City,  Library  of  Congress 
Festival  in  Washington,  Pittsfield  Festival,  Worcester  Festival,  and 
Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  given  the  world  premieres  of  Hill's  Con- 
certino, Dukelsky's  "Dedicaces,"  Piston's  Concertino;  the  first  perform- 
ances in  America  of  Honegger's  Concertino,  Stravinsky's  "Capriccio," 
Ravel's  Concerto  (all  with  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra),  and  of  Hindemith's  Third  Piano  Sonata.  Last  season  he 
resigned  from  his  duties  as  pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  devote  himself  to  concert  tours. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Up.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941, 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  and  November  12,  1943. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

Shostakovitch  completed  his  First  Symphony  in  1925  — his  Fifth  in 
1937.  Each  had  an  immediate  success  in  Russia  and  in  the  West  —  a 
success  which  did  not  come  to  the  three  symphonies  intervening.  The 
First  and  Fifth,  placed  side  by  side,  give  a  striking  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  artist  —  the  difference  between  the  student  of  nineteen 
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and  the  young  man  of  thirty-one.  Shostakovitch  went  through  much  in 
those  twelve  years.  He  composed  with  varying  success,  reached  a  new 
peak  of  fame  with  his  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  the  Mzensk  District"  in 
1935,  and  suffered  the  disapproval  of  his  government  through  its  un- 
official cultural  spokesmen.  The  Opera,  which  had  been  praised,  was 
generally  and  volubly  condemned. 

His  Second  Symphony  (1927)  and  his  Third  (May  Day)  Symphony, 
with  chorus  (1930),  both  had  Revolutionary  subjects,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  First.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  which  Shosta- 
kovitch wrote  in  1936,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  good  standing,  was 
scheduled  for  performance  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  but  was 
withdrawn  before  performance  by  its  composer,  as  if  he  were  not 
satisfied  that  he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  esthetic  align- 
ment. This  symphony  was  never  published.  Its  character  has  remained 
a  mystery  until  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff  divulged,  in  his  recent  book  on 
Shostakovitch,  that  "it  was  a  long  work,  lasting  fifty  minutes,  gloomy 
and  introspective."  It  had  reached  its  tenth  rehearsal  under  Fritz 
Stiedry  when  the  composer,  mindful  that  the  new  symphony  must 
become,  so  to  speak,  his  apologia,  decided  that  "there  was  no  point  in 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Metropolitan    Theatre     •     Providence 

THIRD  CONCERT 
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at  8.30  o'clock 

Guest  Conductor:  GEORGE  SZELL 
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pouring  oil  on  the  fire"  (Seroff).  Whether  or  not  the  Fourth  Symphony 
will  ever  come  to  light,  whether  it  will  be  found  to  have  merits  justify- 
ing its  publication  and  performance,  it  appears  that  Shostakovitch  had 
at  least  learned  the  wisdom  of  caution.  When  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
composed  and  performed  before  another  year  had  passed,  it  was  at 
once  evident  that  he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for 
succeeding  performances  were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were 
ovations  and  enthusiastic  reviews  on  every  hand. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 
elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  anti- 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
handler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  ap- 
proached. 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


LOUISE    HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio  4  Narragansett  Parkway,  P.O.  Providence  5,  Pawtuxet,  R.I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
.70  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 


ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-E» 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 
15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS    23    AND    25,    63    WASHINGTON    STREET,    PROVIDENCE,   R.    I. 
SEASON  1944-45 

BEATEICE  WARDEN   ROBERTS,   Coach  BEATRICE    BALL    BATTEY,    Violin 

Mondays,    Thursdays   and   Saturdays  Thursday    Afternoons 

BER,TH/    WOODWARD     Piano-Voice  AGNES   COUTANCHE    BURKE,    Voice 

Mondays,   Fridays   and  Saturdays  Friday  Afternoons 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

(2  PIANO  COACH)  IRENE   MULICK,  Piano 

Monday    and    Tuesday    Afternoons  Tuesdays   and    Saturdays 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS,   Voice  WINIFRED   E.   GALLAGHER,   Voice 

Wednesdays 

ROYAL  DADMUN,  Voice 

(of  New  York  and  Boston)  MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  Speaking  Voice 

Wednesdays  (Hours  by  appointment) 

Office  Hours  Wednesdays  10  :30  to  12  :30,  Thursdays  9  :30  to  1 :30  or  by  appointment. 

Mrs.   Henrietta  E.   Hersey,  Secretary — Telephones  t  Manning  2318  or  Plantations  2861 

Concert   and   Lecture   Bureau  Artists   available  for   Church   and  Club  Programs, 

also  Social  Functions. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    , . . .  Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria   Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake" Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 ; Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea") .Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite .Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  ( Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Missa  Solemnis    Beethoven 

PellSas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music .'.'.' Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  .......  i. Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" ) Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    ...  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    . . .  * i ,.  .Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major , Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("PathStique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring <. Strauss 

Waltz    (from  String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes  (Vienna  Blood)   Strauss 


"The  Baldwin  is  in  itself 
a  magnificently  sensi- 
tive andbrilliant  eighty- 
eight  piece  symphonic 
ensemble.  It  is  completely 
satisfying  to  me,  both  as 
pianist  and  conductor." 

Jueena/iJ  ^Be/m stein 


"Let  me  congratulate  you 
on  your  extraordinary 
instrument.   The  beauty 
of  tone  and  unsurpassed 
action  make  it  a  joy  to 
play  the  Baldwin." 

^esus  Qfla/ik  ^mfiema 


mmtn  today's  great  mn 

Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:     20  EAST  54th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Tuesday  Evening,  January  16 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1 944- 1 945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Jerome  D.  Greene 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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LETTERS    FROM    SYMPHONY 
PLAYERS  IN  THE  SERVICE 

Eight  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have  joined  the 
fighting  forces :  Lawrence  White,  per- 
cussion ;  Harry  Shapiro  and  Paul 
Keaney,  horns;  K.  Vinal  Smith,  tuba; 
Roger  Voisin  and  Alvin  Ball,  trumpets; 
Walter  Trampler,  violin  and  Willis 
Page,  double-bass. 

Willis  Page  writes  from  France  under 
date  of  October  24:  "Since  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  much  has  happened, 
but  I  can  tell  you  only  a  little.  We  spent 
some  time  in  England,  and  are  now  in 
a  small  village  somewhere  in  France. 
We  are  living  in  an  upstairs  hayloft  at 
present.  We  have  lived  in  the  mud  and 
rain  and  it's  wonderful  to  have  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  There  is  nothing  so 
miserable  as  the  French  mud  and  rain. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  visited 
Saint  Lo,  Paris,  Le  Mans,  and  other 
places.  I  have  seen  the  terrific  destruc- 
tion in  Saint  Lo  and  other  cities  in 
France;  also  the  bomb  damage  in  Eng- 
land. Managed  to  get  through  the  alerts 
in  England  without  a  scratch.  There  I 
visited  London,  Winchester,  Liverpool. 

"I  have  seen  the  tremendous  Allied 
air  power  in  action.  The  trip  across  the 
channel  was  also  a  great  experience. 
The  feat  of  supply  is  amazing,  and  the 
shipping  facilities  are  unbelievable. 

"There  are  many  things  I  would  like 
to  tell  you,  but  I  cannot.  We  are  doing 
M.  P.  duties  now  entirely,  although  the 
band  did  play  for  a  famous  person  a 
few  days  ago. 

"I  hope  to  take  you  up  on  that  pic- 
ture of  our  band  marching  in  Berlin. 
Let's  hope  it  won't  be  too  long,  how- 
ever, before  we  march  up  Fifth  Avenue. 
I'll  much  prefer  the  latter." 

Walter  Trampler,  who  is  also  in 
France,  writes :  "A  trip  to  sunny  France 
is  everybody's  dream.  But  not  for  us 
this  time,  because  we  are  walking  up 
to  our  ankles  in  mud.  Unfortunately, 
the  Army  saw  fit  to  take  away  our 
overshoes  before  we  left  the  U.  S.  A.  It 
seems  they  never  heard  of  a  rainy  sea- 
son in  France. 

"My  work  consists  of  Special  Service, 
entertaining,  interpreting  for  250  pris- 
oners, and  some  Post  Exchange.  All  I 
am  concerned  about  is  to  do  some  con- 
structive work  by  entertaining.  There 
is  darn  little  constructive  in  warfare. 

"Don't  think  everything  is  so  rosy  as 
you  read  in  the  news.  Looks  different 
from  here  after  having  seen  a  few  bat- 
tlefields." 


October  29  — 

"Today  —  finally  —  we  started  play- 
ing. We  went  to  some  wards  filled 
mainly  with  bed  patients.  I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  feeling  that  I  did,  in  one 
hour  of  playing,  more  constructive  work 
than  in  the  whole  period  since  we 
reached  France.  It  is  so  terribly  ob- 
vious that  the  fellows  were  longing  to 
hear  music.  And  also,  it's  so  important 
that  they  see  that  someone  is  thinking 
enough  of  them  to  see  that  they  get 
music,  artd  other  entertainment,  ot 
course." 

Lt.  White  conducted  a  concert  on 
November  5  and  wrote  about  the  event 
"Just  finished  my  little  concert.  I  used 
the  new  stage  lights  and  equipment 
for  the  first  time.  It  went  very  well. 
There  was  an  audience  of  about  a  thou- 
sand and  they  seemed  to  like  it,  even 
though  the  lights  blew  out  twice. 

"One  of  these  days  you  might  see 
some  pictures  somewhere  of  the  first 
wedding  in  New  Guinea.  It  was  held 
here  at  our  chapel,  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  I  sit.  The  bride's  gown 
was  made  from  a  white  silk  parachute 
— the  bridesmaids'  gowns  by  courtesy 
of  ARC,  veil  of  snow-white  bleached 
mosquito  netting — bouquet  of  jungle 
orchids  and  frangipani  —  like  a  gar- 
denia, only  more  exotic.  There  was  a 
military  guard  of  honor,  about  3,000 
'guests'  —  a  three-day  pass  honey- 
moon at  the  chaplain's  cottage  at  the 
mission;  on  the  beach  under  the  cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  the  Papuan  moon.  Shades 
of  Somerset  Maugham!  At  any  rate,  I 
arranged  the  music  for  the  shindig." 

Harry  Shapiro  writes  from  Boiling 
Field,  Washington,  D.C. :  "I  am  now 
permanently  stationed  here  at  Boiling 
Field  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Band.  This  band  is  composed  of 
one  hundred  men  and  is  the  only  official 
Air  Force  Band.  It  is  a  very  fine  organi- 
zation and  already  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  horn  section  is  particularly  fine. 
Not  only  is  the  Boston  Symphony  rep- 
resented by  me  but  the  N.  B.  C,  the 
Chicago,  the  Cleveland,  Minneapolis, 
Washington,  and  others  from  very 
good  orchestras.  All  told  there  are 
nine  of  us  and  I'm  sure  any  major 
symphony  in  the  country  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  such  a  section — espe- 
cially during  these  times! 

"The  main  duties  of  this  band  seem 
to  be  broadcasts.  Last  week  we  had  four 
coast-to-coast  broadcasts  and  have  just 
finished  another  one.  Other  than  that 
we  play  on  the  Capitol  steps  every 
Friday  night  and  now  and  then  a  special 
concert  in  Washington." 
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OUR  NEW  FALL 
HATS 

AND   BAGS 

Lustrous,  brilliant  colors 
in  hat  and  bag  sets  for 
that  little  black  dress  .  .  . 
hats  that  are  just  meant 
for  you. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
COATS 

Luxurious  fur  trimmed 
coats  in  heavenly  shades... 
for  the  little  woman,  the 
tall  woman,  and  the 
young  cosmopolitan. 
Camel-hair  coats  that  are 
so  hard  to  find. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
DRESSES 

New  black  with  the 
twinkle  of  jet  and 
brilliance...  smart,  simple, 
daytime  dresses  that  will 
go  any  place. 

WHERE  WILL  YOU 
FIND    ALL   THESE? 

WHY,   AT 

csrances  '  IxJalerman  s 

Every  tunnel  car  stops  at  our  door 
2i 8  THAYER  STREET 
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FOR    THE     NEW,     FRAGILE,     FEMININE    LOOK 

LOVELY   YOUNG    COLOR    IN    LIPSTICK,    CREAM    ROUGE 
AND   POWDER.    COMPLEMENT  IT  WITH    SURF    EYE  SHADOW 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  16 


Programme 

GEORGE  SZELL   Conducting 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

Lalo Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzando:  Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 

SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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GEORGE  SZELL 

George  Szell  (pronounced  "Sell")  was  born  June  7,  1897,  in 
Budapest,  but  is  of  Czechoslovakian  lineage.  He  was  taken 
to  Vienna  at  the  age  of  three,  studied  piano  with  Richard  Robert,  and 
gave  his  first  public  concert  as  a  prodigy  at  the  age  of  eleven.  At  seven- 
teen he  began  his  career  as  conductor  when  he  appeared  in  the  triple 
role  of  conductor,  pianist,  and  composer  at  a  concert  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. Since  then  conducting  has  been  his  main  occupation.  He 
worked  as  assistant  to  Richard  Strauss  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
for  two  years  and  then  succeeded  Otto  Klemperer  as  conductor  of 
the  Municipal  Theatre  at  Strassburg.  He  filled  similar  positions  at 
Darmstadt  and  Diisseldorf.  In  1924  he  became  principal  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  State  Opera.  In  1929  he  went  to  Prague  to  be  general 
music  director  of  the  Opera  and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  there. 
While  at  Prague  Mr.  Szell  made  many  appearances  as  guest  conductor 
of  the  principal  orchestras  of  Europe  and  journeyed  to  America  in  1930, 
conducting  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra,  and  returned  here  in  1939.  He  has 
conducted  our  principal  orchestras  as  guest,  including  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  January  29,  30,  1943.  He  is  at  present  on  the  con- 
ducting staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born   at   Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,    1797;   died   at  Vienna, 

November   19,   1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,  was  composed  in  1822,  and  first 
performed  thirty-eight  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It  was  conducted  by 
Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  December 
'7»   1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   timpani,  and  strings. 

r-pHE  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
-"■  piece,"  which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
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movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture 
which  he  had  captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that 
what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and 
contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but 
rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  ex- 
pression —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
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liberately  to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
He  wrote  it  in  1822,  and  two  years  later  presented  the  score  to  the 
Steiermarkischer  Musikverein  at  Gratz,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  Society.  He  gave  the  manuscript  to  Anselm  Huttenbrenner, 
its  director,  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  neither  spoke  nor  thought 
about  it  again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much 
to  promote  a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully) 
to  produce  his  friend's  latest  opera  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  at  Gratz  in 
this  year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It 
lay  stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years, 
whence  it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world. 
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In  1865,  in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death, 
he  delivered  it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends 
of  Music  Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

"The  autograph  manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde ,  Vienna,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove  in  1907, 
"is  on  oblong  paper,  freely  but  very  neatly  written,  with  great  grace 
in  the  writing,  and  with  but  rare  corrections.  The  first  page  is  dated 
'Vienna,  October  30,  1822.'  This  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
Schubert  began  to  write,  and  judging  from  the  dates  marked  on  his 
other  symphonies,  the  two  movements  probably  occupied  him  no  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  put  on  paper.  For  the  Scherzo  he  made 
considerable  sketches,  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Gesellschaft,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  composer  and 
were  never  completed." 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illus- 
trious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 


*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was  a  member. 
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he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.*  They 
were  this  Symphony  in  B  minor,  of  1822,  and  the  great  C  major 
Symphony  which  he  wrote  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Both  works 
were  posthumous. 

Posterity  has  persisted  in  wondering  what  mystery  of  sudden  growth 
enabled  Schubert  to  pour  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  for  the  first 
time  into  the  orchestra,  shaping  the  form  in  which  he  had  always 
been  rather  too  docile  to  earlier  models  into  a  vehicle  for  lyrical  flight 
and  poignant  speech  entirely  his  own.  As  Grove  wrote:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  1818  and  the  work  of  1822  —  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  —  is  both  wide  and  deep." 


*  The  symphony  in  E  (of  1821)  was  found  in  skeleton  form  and  orchestrated  for  per- 
formance by  Felix  Weingartner  in  the  season  past.  The  apocryphal  "Gastein"  symphony 
remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 

[copyrighted] 
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"SYMPHONIE  ESPAGNOLE"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

By  Edouard  Lalo 
Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892 

The  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  composed  in  1875,  and  first  performed  at  a  Colonne 
Concert  in  Paris,  February  7,  1875.  The  soloist  was  Pablo  Sarasate,  and  to  the 
Spanish  virtuoso   the  score   is   dedicated. 

Performances  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  as  follows: 

November  12,   1887   and  February   8,   1890    (Charles  M.   Loeffler);   March    13,   1897, 

March   10,   1900,  and  March   12,   1904    (Timothee  Adamowski);  November  30,   1907 

(Fritz  Kreisler);  January  7,  1911    (Mischa  Elman);  April   17,  1915    (Sylvain  Noack); 

February  20,  1920  (  Fredric  Fradkin);  February  15,  1924    (Jacques  Thibaud)  . 

The  accompaniment  is  orchestrated .  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  snare- 
drum,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

Edouard  Lalo  was  one  of  those  French  composers  who  cultivated 
the  popular  media  of  opera  and  ballet  without  disdaining  frank 
tunefulness,  and  yet  with  scrupulous  maintenance  of  musical  good 
taste.  When  a  choreographer  advised  him  to  emulate  Adolphe  Adam, 
he  made  a  pointed  retort  that  he  did  not  produce  confections  of  the 
"Giselle"  variety.  The  result  was  that  general  acclaim  and  wealth 
never  came  to  Lalo  as  it  did  to  composers  of  the  more  obliging 
variety.  He  was  a  "musician's"  composer,  singled  out  by  the  musically 
discriminating,   while   little   noticed   by   the   multitude.   Von    Billow 
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praised  the  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Signale 
(1877)  to  the  detriment  of  Bruch's  Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor.  He 
described  it  as  "splendid,"  and  "showing  genius  in  every  way." 

Preliminary  flourishes  from  the  orchestra  and  soloist  anticipate 
rhythmically  the  main  theme,  which  is  stated  with  emphasis  by  the 
orchestra.  The  soloist,  after  two  upward  runs,  repeats  and  elaborates 
it,  and  shortly  introduces  the  second  subject  (in  B-flat  major).  The 
themes  are  recapitulated  in  reverse  order.  The  Scherzando  is  in  fast 
triple  time.  The  tutti  set  forth  the  subject,  the  soloist  takes  it  up,  and 
later  weaves  through  it  an  embroidery  of  sixteenth  notes.  There  is  a 
middle  section  with  capricious  changes  of  tempo,  the  expected  return 
of  the  first  part,  and  a  pianissimo  ending.  The  Andante  discloses, 
after  introductory  measures,  an  extensive  melody  for  the  soloist,  a 
melody  which  becomes  free  and  rhapsodic  in  development.  The  func- 
tion of  the  orchestra  is  background  and  punctuation.  The  final  rondo 
is  in  6-8.  The  bassoon  at  once  gives  out  a  staccato  phrase  which  is 
destined  to  run  like  an  ostinato  through  the  greater  part  of  the  move- 
ment. Yet  this  phrase  has  the  function  of  accompaniment,  and  indeed 
accompanies  the  gay  chief  theme  when  the  solo  enters  to  deliver  it. 
An  episode  played  softly,  and  in  slower  tempo,  gives  a  sensuous  theme 
to  the  violin.  The  main  subject,  returning,  is  brilliantly  handled  at 
the  close.  [copyrighted] 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Dvorak,  and  has 
introduced  to  these  concerts  the  concertos  of  Hill,  Bosmans  ("Con- 
certstuk"),  Piston,  Barber,  and  Dukelsky. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  could  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  nothing 
more  than  that  it  then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had 
"been  growing  slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place 
amongst  the  composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 
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Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  oi  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
or  me  composer  s  riper  years. 

Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
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is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 
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THIS  WINTER  an  tUe 

WORLD'S  MOST    FAMOUS   BEACH 


TWO  luxurious  resort  hotels  bid  you  to  relax  in  Florida 
sunshine  and  seashore  air  onDAYTONA'S  famous  beach. 
Plan  your  winter  vacation  now— at  one  of  these  modern 
hotels. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,  N.                  KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,    v. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

p.     leibovici,  J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

J. 

HANSEN,  E. 

DICKSON,   H. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,   m. 

dubbs,  h. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,   M. 

manusevitch,  v. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL   SORDO,  R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET 

,     L.                  MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND, 

E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey 
Violoncellos 

,  c. 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.      1 

3ROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

fabrizio,  E. 

ZICHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M.              \ 

ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

MARJOLLET,    L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                     GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,    J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                 PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.             DEVERGIE,  J. 

valerio,  m. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

cardillo,  p. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn              Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    Vi 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

hansotte,  l. 

POLSTER,  M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  w. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  O. 

Harps 

Percussion 

zighera,  b. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

SMITH,  c. 

ADAM,    E. 

ARCIERI,  E. 

Piano 
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FOSS,  L. 
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L.  J. 
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THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
AND    DR.    KOUSSEVITZKY 
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Tuesday  Evening,  February  20 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  i944-!945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  20 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .        President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON 

{January  11,  1945) 

Glenn  Dillard   Gunn,  in   the 
Washington  "Times-Herald" : 

Audience  Gives  Koussevitzky 
Rousing  Ovation 

Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  were  greeted  with  more  en- 
thusiasm last  night  in  Constitution  Hall 
than  has  been  manifested  by  any  Wash- 
ington audience  during  the  last  seven 
years. 

For  weeks  the  hall  had  been  sold  out 
for  this  visit  of  the  Boston  musicians; 
but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
many  hundreds  of  would-be  listeners 
from  seeking  admission.  These  disap- 
pointed people  milled  around  the  build- 
ing, blocking  the  entrances  and  delay- 
ing the  concert  by  as  much  as  fifteen 
minutes. 

Alice  Eversman,  in  the 
Washington  "Evening-Star" : 

Packed  House  Rises  to  Cheer 
Koussevitzky  and  Boston  Symphony 

The  return  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
after  a  long  absence  for  a  major  concert 
in  Constitution  Hall  and  the  remarkable 
playing  of  the  group  under  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky's  direction  brought  forth  a 
demonstration  of  such  magnitude  as  has 
not  been  heard  here  before.  The  ovation 
given  the  conductor  and  his  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  mounted  in 
strength  to  a  fantasy  of  applause  and 
cheers  at  the  end.  Listening  in  rapt 
pleasure,  the  audience,  which  packed  the 
auditorium  to  the  limit,  broke  the  spell 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  number  with 
its   spontaneous  enthusiasm. 

The  program  held  nothing  new  or 
unfamiliar  and,  at  first  glance,  no  special 
interest.  But  hearing  it  interpreted  from 
Dr.  Koussevitzky's  artistic  insight  was 
a  new  and  enriching  experience.  It  was 
a  study  in  analytical  precision,  in 
scholarly  research,  in  musical  sensitive- 
ness and  in  rich  and  projective  senti- 
ment. With  Haydn's  "Symphony  in  G 
major,  No  88";  Debussy's  "Prelude  a 
VApres-midi  d'un  Faune" ;  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  and  Shostakovitch's 
"Fifth  Symphony,"  there  was  every  op- 
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portunity  to  reveal  the  special  style  and 
the  sure  musicianship  of  the  conductor 
to  the  fullest. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  conception  of  the 
orchestra  as  an  interpretive  medium  is  in 
itself  unique.  Under  his  direction  it  is 
an  ensemble  only  at  intervals,  the  im- 
portance of  its  component  parts  being 
supreme.  It  is  as  though  the  massed 
tone  is  laid  wide  open  so  that  each  of 
its  structural  factors  becomes  the  more 
audible.  They  are  drawn  to  the  fore- 
ground to  the  complete  expression  of 
their  individual  phrase,  with  the  next 
voice  carrying  on  and  complementing 
with  its  tonal  color  what  preceded.  In 
unison,  the  volume  is  rich  and  vibrant, 
but  again,  a  tone  that  has  many  in- 
flections but  no  domination  of  one  sec- 
tion over  the  other. 

The  conductor's  appreciation  of  the 
time  element  is  also  individual.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  hurry  at  any  time,  but 
a  great  respect  for  the  proper  fulfillment 
of  a  measure.  Slowly  but  with  infinite 
repose,  a  phrase  is  unfolded,  the 
tempo  quickened  slightly  and  allowed  to 
fall  back  for  another  careful  develop- 
ment. The  result  is  a  magnificent  play 
of  light  and  shade  as  well  as  a  complete 
revelation  of  the  pattern  of  the  music. 

The  climax  was  reached  in  the 
Shostakovitch  symphony,  which  has 
rarely  had  so  sensitive  a  reading.  It 
acquired  a  loftiness  and  poetry  that 
banished  its  disharmony,  brought  clarity 
out  of  confusion  and  dignity  to  its 
rather  blatant  exterior.  Its  dimensions 
were  enlarged  and  its  sincerity  made 
more  obvious.  The  members  of  the  or- 
chestra bent  all  their  artistry  to  as  fine 
a  delineation  of  the  work  as  could  be 
desired  and  the  result  was  not  only  per- 
suasive but  electrifying. 

Ravel's  second  suite,  arranged  from 
his  ballet,  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  offered 
another  instance  of  the  plasticity  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  vision  of  the  conduc- 
tor. Not  only  was  it  a  creation  of 
mystical  beauty  as  in  the  opening  sec- 
tion, "Lever  du  jour"  but  a  blossoming 
of  passionate  feeling  that  gathered  the 
power  of  the  orchestra  for  magnificent 
tonal  effects.  The  building  up  of  its 
structure  was  made  through  a  range  of 
dynamics  that  were  achieved  with 
minutest  care. 
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OUR  NEW  FALL 
HATS 

AND   BAGS 

Lustrous,  brilliant  colors 
in  hat  and  bag  sets  for 
that  little  black  dress  .  .  . 
hats  that  are  just  meant 
for  you. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
COATS 

Luxurious  fur  trimmed 
coats  in  heavenly  shades... 
for  the  little  woman,  the 
tall  woman,  and  the 
young  cosmopolitan. 
Camel-hair  coats  that  are 
so  hard  to  find. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
DRESSES 

New  black  with  the 
twinkle  of  jet  and 
brilliance...  smart,  simple, 
daytime  dresses  that  will 
go  any  place. 

WHERE  WILL  YOU 
FIND   ALL   THESE? 

WHY,   AT 

C/ ranees  I  IxJalermati  8 

Every  tunnel  car  stops  at  our  door 
218  THAYER   STREET 
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skin 


BEAUTY  BALM 

for  the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

This   most   famous   of   all   the   Monteil 

preparations  .  .  .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;   complement  it  with  MonteiFs 

Surf  eye  shadow. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  20 


The  programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88    (B.  8c  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 
II.     Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet    "Petrouchka 

Russian    Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand    Carnival  — 

Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ 

—  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen 

and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:    LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 
III.     Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.     Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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Two  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  20 


Programme 

Mozart Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 

Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazioso 

Adagio 

Minuet 

Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet    "Petrouchka" 

Russian    Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand    Carnival  — 

Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ 

—  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen 

and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:    LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT    (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 

This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  Written  in  six  parts  (two  violins,  viola,  'cello, 
marked  "bass,"  and  two  horns),  the  Divertimento  is  here  performed  by  string  orches- 
tra with  horns. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical   thoughts. 
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This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,   1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 

*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes    (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 
lates that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 

♦The  first  of  the  two  minuets  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato, 
afforded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
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the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual;  it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 
changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 
even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 

The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 
Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed,  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
"Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Ch£telet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestia  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in    1912. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  pre- 
vious spring  of  his  "Oiseau  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake- 
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Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
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worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
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dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
lor  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tarn  tam  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 


All-Woot 
Scotch  Tweeds 

Choice  of  500  excellent  materials 
sold  by  the  yard  and  tailored  to  order 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston In  Copley  Square 


WEDDING  PRESENTS 
aie  our  Specialty 

DANIEL'S  DEN 

A  Shop  of  Choice  Things 
141  Newbury  St.  Boston  16 
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This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  huy 
things  made  or  Bemherg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is   tine   registered  trade-mark   of  the  AMERICAN   BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Metropolitan   Theatre     •     Providence 

FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening ,  April  J ,  1 945 

at  EIGHT  o'clock 


Tickets  for  this   Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S   PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,    March  31 


Each  Saturday  Evening   (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope,'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 


The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work." 

[copyrighted] 


THIS  WINTER  0*1  the, 

WORLD'S  MOST   FAMOUS   BEACH 


TWO  luxurious  resort  hotels  bid  you  to  relax  in  Florida 
sunshine  and  seashore  air  on  DA  YTONA'S  famous  beach. 
Plan  your  winter  vacation  now— at  one  of  these  modern 
hotels. 
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ALBERT  WATERMAN 
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ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 
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Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-£i 
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MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 
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LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

(2  PIANO  COACH)  IRENE  MULICK,  Piano 
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ROYAL  DADMUN,  Voice 

(of  New  York  and  Boston)  MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  Speaking  Voice 

Wednesdays  (Hours  by  appointment) 

Office  Hours  Wednesdays  10  :30  to  12  :30,  Thursdays  9  :30  to  1 :30  or  by  appointment. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                         ELCUS,   G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROW1CZ,    J. 

HANSEN,  E.                            DICKSON,  H. 

EISLER,  D.                               PINFIELD,    C. 

LAUGA,   N.                  KRIPS,   A. 
KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
BEALE,  m. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 
P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

manusevitch,  v. 
hillyer,  r. 

GORODETZKY,  l. 
DEL   SORDO,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,   J. 

STONESTREET, 
ERKELENS,   H. 

,    L.                MESSINA,    S. 
NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

SAUVLET,  H. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 
BERNARD,  A. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,   A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 
NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
OUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                      GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,   H. 
FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,   P. 

BARWICRI,   J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
J.             DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,    R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W.                    MAGER,  G. 
MACDONALD,    W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 
MEEK,  H.                                VOISIN,  R. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 
MCCONATHY,  O. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Harps 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 
Percussion 

TUBA 
ADAM,  E. 

Piano 

zighera,  b.                                 sternburg,  s. 
caughey,  e.                               smith,  c 

arcieri,  e. 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J. 
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AY'S  GREAT  PIAN 


Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters: -20  EAST  54th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Tuesday  Evening,  April  3 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  3 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Jerome  D.  Greene 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Roger  1.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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IZOD  OF  LONDON 


"veddy,  veddy  British"  are  the 
clothes  hod  of  London  sends 
you  via  Fredleys  .  .  .  naturally, 
for  they  're  the  same  distinguished 
town-and  country  suits, 
topcoats,  and  blouses  he  creates 
for  London's  young  court  circle 
.  .  .  hod's  own  choice  tweeds 
and  woolens  are  tailored 
in  New  York  into  the  suave, 
feminine,  long-lasting  treasures 
you  used  to  bring  back  so 
proudly  from  England  .  .  .  the 
collection  (something  you  should 
see)  is  exclusive  with  Fredleys  .  .  . 
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LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 

Phillips  Ketchum,  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Boston  1945  Red  Cross  War 
Fund,  today  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  President  Roosevelt: 

"As  President  o{  the  National  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  I  am  naturally  delighted 
to  hear  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, assisted  by  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club,  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  and 
by  four  distinguished  artists  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  are  to 
give  a  concert  in  the  Boston  Garden  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Greater  Boston  1945 
Red  Cross  War  Fund. 

"I  understand  that  more  than  13,000 
persons  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Beethoven's  Ninth  or  Choral 
Symphony  under  the  conductorship  of 
Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  that  they 
will  listen  with  the  additional  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  entire  receipts 
of  this  great  concert  will  go  to  the  Red 
Cross  War  Fund. 

"Such  a  blending  of  the  arts  and  the 
needs  of  a  great  cause  cannot  fail  at  this 
time  to  win  public  approval  as  it  has 
already  won  mine." 

From  the  Navy — 

"Somewhere   in   the    Philippines" 
7  March,  1945 

My  dear  Dr.  Koussevitzky  : 

I  have  attended  the  Boston  Orchestra's 
season  in  Symphony  Hall  and  in  Cam- 
bridge;   I    have    been    thrilled    when    I 
first    heard    Dorothy    Maynor    sing    at 
i   Tanglewood;  with  hundreds  of  others  I 
I   was  inspired  by  your  music  at  the  Naval 
f   Training     Station,     Newport;     I     have 
|   driven    to    the    Metropolitan    Theatre, 
|   Providence  and  to  Carnegie  Hall  to  hear 
;   such  music  again. 

Many  a  Saturday  night  has  been  made 
|  memorable  by  a  Boston  Symphony  radio 
|  concert.  I  have  found  it  worthwhile  to 
I  confine  myself  in  my  record  collection 
1  almost  exclusively  to  Boston  recordings, 
even  when  releases  were  all  too  few. 
It  was  the  Boston  Orchestra  more  than 
any  other  factor  which  brought  to  me 
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an  appreciation  of  music  where  profes- 
sors and  schools  had  not  succeeded.  I 
owe  to  you  and  to  your  orchestra  very 
much  indeed. 

Tonight  there  were  no  comfortable 
chairs,  no  fine  acoustics,  nothing  of  the 
magnetism  of  a  personal  appearance,  not 
even  the  aid  which  a  fine  amplifying 
instrument  can  give.  A  poker  game, 
numerous  incidental  conversations,  the 
noise  of  native  children  on  one  side  and 
of  some  huge  mechanical  contrivance 
on  the  other,  the  rumble  of  jeeps  on 
our  corduroy  roads,  the  enervating  heat, 
and  the  sifting  of  dust  through  all,  could 
scarcely  lessen  my  absorption  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  music. 

Here,  by  means  of  a  cheap  Aussie 
radio,  here  in  this  dirty  tent,  was  a 
shining  hour,  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony.  More  than  ten  thousand 
miles  from  Boston,  after  more  than  fif- 
teen months  from  home,  after  duty  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  here 
was  something  beautifully  familiar. 

Whatever  music  may  mean  to  us  in 
Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  or  New 
York,  here  in  the  tropics  it  is  a  breath 
of  peace,  a  hope  of  home,  an  hour's 
furlough  from  heat  and  dirt.  It  is  a 
quiet  remembrance  of  the  past,  an  as- 
piration for  the  future,  an  embrace  of 
serenity. 

Many  things  have  been  altered  since 
we  left  the  States.  Much  that  we  cared 
for  will  be  changed  and  gone.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  one  of  those  things 
which,  when  I  return  home,  I  hope  to 
find  unchanged  and,  God  willing,  which 
I  hope  to  enjoy  for  countless  years  to 
come. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  B.  Logan 
Lieutenant  USNR. 

Staff,  Commander  Seventh  Fleet 
c/o  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  California 


OUR  NEW  FALL 
HATS 

AND   BAGS 

Lustrous,  brilliant  colors 
in  hat  and  bag  sets  for 
that  little  black  dress  .  .  . 
hats  that  are  just  meant 
for  you. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
COATS 

Luxurious  fur  trimmed 
coats  in  heavenly  shades... 
for  the  little  woman,  the 
tall  woman,  and  the 
young  cosmopolitan. 
Camel-hair  coats  that  are 
so  hard  to  find. 

OUR  NEW  FALL 
DRESSES 

New  black  with  the 
twinkle  of  jet  and 
brilliance...  smart,  simple, 
daytime  dresses  that  will 
go  any  place. 

WHERE  WILL  YOU 
FIND   ALL   THESE? 

WHY,   AT 

C/rances  I  liaaierman  8 

Every  tunnel  car  stops  at  our  door 
218  THAYER  STREET 
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RED   CROSS  WAR  FUND 
SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Boston's  Greatest  Musical  Event  —  The  Climax 
of  the  War  Fund  Drive 


Beethoven's 

NINTH  SYMPHONY 

in  the 

BOSTON  GARDEN 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  8  at  3:30 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 
Assisted  by 

THE  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor) 


SOLOISTS 
(Metropolitan  Opera  Company) 

ELEANOR  STEBER,  Soprano 

KERSTIN  THORBORG,  Contralto 
KURT  BAUM,  Tenor 

NORMAN  CORDON,  Bass 

The  400  performers  participating  have  offered  their  services 


Tickets  —  NOW  —  at  leading  stores 

Admission  $2,  $3,  $5,  $7.50,  and  $10    (Tax  included) 

Auspices,  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston 
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Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  3 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Debussy "Prelude  a  TApres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.       Allegretto 
II.       Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 
III.    J  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 
IV.    I  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR   (K.  543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  orchestration:  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

'T'he  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 

-*■  the  summer  of   1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 

terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 

by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 

there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  — Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
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creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  by  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man/'  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius  -  the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in  a  minor  key 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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phony  when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  1  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 
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Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  — not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 


Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blend- 
ing of  clarinets  with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "  a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes 
[flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  bril- 
liancy and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets  is  in 
many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the 
first  carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios 

in  the  deeper  register. 

[copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE    lO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
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and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  ' L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune/ "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
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upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarm£ 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
nave  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ou'is  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

[copyrighted! 
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"LA  FALSE/'  Choreographic  Poem 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,*  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choreographique/'  upon  measures  which 
one  of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with 
implications  quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  The  composer,  according  to  informa- 
tion from  Alfredo  Casella,  had  some  thought  of  a  dance  production, 
but  no  direct  commission  or  intent. 


♦Philip  Hale  supplies  this  note:  "The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle, 
whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  'crotal' 
in  Irish  antiauities  was  applied  to  a  small  erlobular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  'crotales'  as  a  species  of  clapper,  usually 
made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For  a  long  and 
learned  description  of  the  'Krotalon'  see  F.  A.  Lampe  'De  Cymbalis  Veterum'  (Utrecht,  1703). 
As  employed  by  Ravel  in  'The  Waltz,'  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a 
little  thicker  than  those  known  as  antique." 
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Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz," 
and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene 
is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the 
vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an  im- 
mense ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes 
to  full  splendor.  An  Imperal  Court  about  1855." 

Misia  Sert,  who  received  the  dedication,  is  the  painter  who  designed 
the  scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.   Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 

(  Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  1944-1945 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
thanks  in  particular  to  those  Members  in  Providence  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Aldrich  Mr.  John  G. 

Aldrich,  Mr.  Putnam  C. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 

Ansbacher,  Mr.  H.  L. 

Anthony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harvey  A. 

Ballou,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 

Beede,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W. 

Berger,  Miss  Emilie 

Blinkhorn,  Misses  Ada  and  Janet 

Briggs,  Miss  Harriet  M. 

Bronson,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde 

Cady,  Mr.  John  Hutchins 

Capron,  Mr.  George  H. 

Carter,  Miss  Bernadetta  R. 

Chafee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

Chaminade  Club 

Charbonnel,  Mme.  Avis  B. 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Clapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Prescott  O. 

Clarke,  Miss  Sydney 

Collins,  Mr.  James  C. 

Congdon,  Mrs.  G.  Maurice 

Congdon,  Mr.  William  G. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Gammell 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons 

Cull,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Cummings,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony 

Daboll,  Miss  Mary 
Danforth,  Mrs.  Murray  S. 


Dempster,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Denison,  Miss  Fredrica 
Diman,  Miss  Emily 
Dresser,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 

Eberle,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney 
Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
Emery,  Miss  Gertrude  J. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

Fish,  Miss  Louise  M. 

Fletcher,  Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Clarke  F. 

Fuller,  Miss  Margaret  A. 

Gebhard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N. 
Greenough,  Miss  Bertha  C. 
Greenough,  Mrs.  William  Bates 
Grosvenor,  Miss  Rosa  Anne 

Harkness,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Harris,  Miss  Louise 
Hart,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Hazard,  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D. 
Hinckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Horr,  Miss  Priscilla  P. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Elmer  E. 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Karl 
Huntoon,  Mrs.  Harrison  B. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ingraham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jr. 
Innis,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Irons,  Mrs.  Irving  P. 

Jacobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Johnson,  Miss  Loraine 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


"A  Friend" 

Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston 

Ladd,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Larchar,  Miss  Lucy 
Leonard,  Miss  Priscilla  H. 
Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 
Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Loring,  Miss  Helen  D. 

MacColl,  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
Marks,  Mr.  Leo  A. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Marshall,  Miss  Margaret 
Matteson,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  E.  Bruce 
Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Houghton  P. 
Metropolitan  Theatre 
Moulton,  Mrs.  David  P. 
McKenzie,  Miss  Sarah  G. 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.,  Jr. 
North,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Peirce,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Phillips,  Mr.  George  F. 
Pirnie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick 
Plant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Emery  M. 


Rand,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Read,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 
Regensheimer,  Mrs.  Alice 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Reginald  R. 
Rice,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 
Roitman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H. 

Sharp,  Dr.  Ezra  A. 

Sharpe,  Miss  Ellen  D. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter 

Slade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  J.  B. 

Sumner,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Tamarkin,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Thomson,  Miss  Ruth  F. 

Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Waterman,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Jr. 
Weatherbee,  Mr.  Phillips  R. 
Webb,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Webber,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Weisberg,  Mr.  Mark 
Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 
Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Whiton,  Miss  Helen  L. 
Wolf,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this 
object  are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current 
season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1945,  and  may  be 
made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed 
to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum 
enrollment  fee. 
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Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 

[copyrighted] 
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Ail-Wool 
Scotch  Tweeds 

Choice  of  500  excellent  materials 
sold  by  the  yard  and  tailored  to  order 
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Peterson 


581  Boylston  Street,  Boston In  Copley  Square 


WEDDING  PRESENTS 
are  our  Specialty 

DANIEL'S  DEN 

A  Shop  of  Choice  Things 

141   Newbury  St.  Boston   16 
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The  Whole  Family ...  in  one  sifting 

Nothing  like  getting  the  family  together.  And  we've  done  just  that  with 
our  new  Employers'  Family  Insurance  Policy. 

Now  instead  of  going  through  the  complicated  process  of  buying  a  lot  of 
different  miscellaneous  fire  and  casualty  insurance  policies  for  yourself, 
your  family  and  your  personal  property,  you  can  get  the  whole  family  of 
such  coverages  in  one  simple,  inexpensive  policy. 

It's  as  easy  as  this  .  .  .  The  new  Employers'  Group  Family  Policy,  plus  fire 
insurance  on  your  house  (written  separately)  should  give  you  the  protection 
you  need  for  freedom  from  worry  over  financial  loss.    See  us  today. 


THE   EMPLOYERS9  GROUP 

Rhode  Island  Department:  Turks  Head  Bldg.,  Providence  3,  R.  I . 


Clarence  A.  Reynolds,  Resident  Manager 


The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Pla 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  "MUSICAL  APPRECIATION"  FALLACY 

Quoted  from  "Contingencies"  by  Cecil  Gray   (The  Music  Review,  London, 

November,  1944) 


r-pHE  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  without  a  sub- 
-*-  stratum  of  popular  appeal  no  art  can  be  healthy  or  vital  has 
brought  about  in  recent  years  the  development  of  an  activity  known 
as  "musical  appreciation,"  which  aims  at  fostering  a  love  of  music 
among  the  populace  by  means  of  broadcast  lectures,  evening  classes, 
elementary  handbooks  and  textbooks,  educational  gramophone  rec- 
ords, and  so  forth;  by  teaching  music,  in  a  word,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  one  would  teach  any  other  subject  in  the  educational 
curriculum.  The  belief  is  even  entertained  that  it  is  possible  to  in- 
culcate an  understanding  of  the  most  "advanced"  music,  provided  the 
student  works  long  enough  and  hard  enough  at  it,  as  he  would  at  the 
differential  calculus,  or  quadratic  equations. 

With  all  respects  to  the  many  well-meaning,  devoted,  and  enthusi- 
astic members  of  this  faculty  of  musical  appreciation,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  their  activities  are  based  upon  a  complete  fallacy,  namely 
that  it  is  possible  for  aesthetic  sensibility  to  be  imparted  or  acquired, 
or  even  developed,  by  any  such  methods  of  spiritual  jerks  or  intellec- 
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This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  huy 
things  made  or  Bemherg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is  the  registered  trade-mark   of  tke  AMERICAN   BEMBERG   CORPORATION 
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tual  Sandow  exercisers.  The  foundation  of  all  aesthetic  enjoyment  lies 
in  the  direct,  unfettered,  unreflecting  response  to  a  sensual,  emotional, 
imaginative  experience,  and  no  amount  of  lectures  or  evening  classes 
can  take  its  place,  nor  can  they  enhance  it.  The  musical  appreciation- 
ists  make  the  mistake  of  starting  at  the  wrong  end,  from  what  should 
be  the  final  stage  of  aesthetic  appreciation  —  the  intellectual  and 
analytical  —  and  working  backwards  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the 
first  —  pure  enjoyment.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  like  attempting  to 
produce  the  flower  or  blossom  without  first  cultivating  the  plant. 

A  direct,  emotional  response  even  to  a  comparatively  unworthy  ob- 
ject will  take  one  further  on  the  way  of  genuine  aesthetic  understand- 
ing than  any  number  of  courses  of  musical  appreciation.  In  other 
words,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  wholeheartedly,  say,  a  march  of  Sousa  or  a 
waltz  of  Lehar,  than  to  be  able  to  make  a  thematic  analysis  of  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  and  yet  remain  unmoved  by  it,  or  less  moved  by  it  than 
by  Sousa  or  Lehar.  Bonum  est  in  quod  tendit  appetitus  —  the  good  is 
that  towards  which  the  appetite  tends  —  thus  spake  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  These  words  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the 
portico  of  every  concert  hall  and  opera  house  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  foundation  stone  of  all  true  aesthetic  experience.* 

The  musical  appreciation  movement  no  doubt  has  its  uses.  It  may 
be  of  value  to  those  who  already  react  emotionally  and  instinctively 
and  directly,  and  serve  to  deepen  their  pleasure  by  adding  to  it  a 
certain  intellectual  element,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  This  aspect  of 
musical  art,  the  intellectual  and  analytical,  is  best  left  to  the  active 
practitioner  and  withheld  from  the  passive  recipient.  It  is  valuable 
and  even  necessary  to  the  composer,  the  critic,  the  executant,  but  the 
ordinary  listener  is  better  without  it.  In  art  as  in  everything  else,  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  often  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

Again,  while  it  is  certainly  undeniable  that  the  activities  of  the 
musical  appreciationists  have  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  superficial 
interest  in  music  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  general  public 
which  had  previously  never  paid  any  attention  to  it,  there  is  an 
inverse  side  to  the  picture  which  usually  escapes  attention. 

A  little  mass  observation  and  Gallup  surveyance  in  public  places 
and  public  houses,  carried  out  by  the  present  writer,  tends  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  for  every  convert  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  music-lovers 
by  the  appreciationists,  at  least  two  more  are  antagonized,  through 
being  led  to  imagine  that  music  is  a  thing  one  has  to  be  "educated  up 
to"  before  one  can  hope  to  enjoy  it,  instead  of,  as  it  should  be, 
pleasure,  first  and  foremost,  and  all  the  time;  to  which,  later  perhaps 

♦Compare    this    with    the    utterance    of    the    great    modern    English    painter,    Walter   Sickert: 
"Pleasure,  and  pleasure  alone,  is  the   proper  purpose  of  art." 
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other  more  intellectual,  but  less  important  and  vital  experiences  may 
be  added.  Any  suggestion  of  uplift  or  education  in  connection  with 
pleasure  inevitably  tends  to  put  off  more  people  than  it  attracts, 
however  unjust  and  wrong-headed  and  pig-headed  this  may  be.  We 
all  know  from  personal  experience  that  when  children  are  told  that 
rice  or  sago  pudding  or  spinach  is  "good  for  them"  they  automatically 
distrust  and  avoid  these  things,  and  the  average  adult  is  in  no  way 
different  when  it  comes  to  art.  The  faintest  suggestion,  the  slightest 
hint  of  improving  his  mind  or  cultivating  his  soul  makes  him  as 
restive  as  a  wild  horse;  he  whinnies,  paws  the  ground,  and,  makes  off 
as  hard  as  he  can  go. 

One  should  aim  rather  at  making  it  clear  that  art  is  primarily 
pleasure,  like  eating,  drinking,  or  loving,  only  more  lasting  and  in- 
tense, and  with  none  of  the  disadvantages  that  attach  to  overindul- 
gence in  these  otherwise  delectable  activities.  It  would  even  be  better 
if  one  could  teach  people  to  regard  indulgence  in  art  as  a  vice  rather 
than  a  virtue.  One  would  like  to  see  them  sneak  furtively  into  con- 
cert halls  as  if  they  were  public  houses,  in  order  to  have  a  quick  one 
before  closing  time  —  anything  would  be  better  than  this  atmosphere 
of  education,  uplift,  improvement.  These  latter  elements  are  present 
in  great  art,  of  course,  but  they  are  incidental;  we  should  not  mention 
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them,  any  more  than  one  should  mention  to  the  child  the  powder  that 
is  concealed  in  the  spoonful  of  jam.  If  you  emphasize  the  good  that 
the  powder  is  going  to  do,  you  will  succeed  only  in  making  him 
suspicious,  even  when  you  offer  him  a  spoonful  of  jam  and  nothing 
else.  And  actually,  of  course,  that  is  what  art  essentially  is  —  a  spoon- 
ful of  jam.  One  should  try  to  induce  people  to  regard  music  as  children 
regard  jam.  It  is  only  the  beginning,  admittedly,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
beginning,  the  only  possible  beginning.  Bonum  est  in  quod  tendit 
appetitus. 

In  this  important  connection  a  little  anecdote  will  be  instructive, 
the  truth  of  which  can  be  vouched  for,  since  it  came  to  us  at  first  hand. 
There  was  once  a  small  boy,  a  member  of  what  used  to  be  called  "the 
upper  middle  class,"  who  was  brought  up,  like  most  members  of  that 
class,  to  have  a  deep-rooted  distrust  and  contempt  of  art,  and  especially 
"classical"  music.  He  possessed  a  gramophone,  and  his  taste  was  de- 
plorable, his  records  consisting  exclusively  of  vulgar  comic  songs, 
popular  sentimental  ballads,  cheap  waltzes,  and  so  forth.  One  day  he 
bought  by  chance  a  record  entitled  "Carmen  March,"  under  the  bliss- 
ful delusion  that  the  title  referred  to  the  carmen  for  whom  one  used 
to  see  signs  outside  cafes  inviting  them  a  "good  pull  up"  —  a  curious 
title  for  a  march,  admittedly,  but  this  did  not  occur  to  him.  It  was 
of  course  an  arrangement  of  various  themes  from  the  opera  of  that 
name.  On  playing  it,  he  found  that  he  enjoyed  it  far  more  than  all 
his  other  records.  On  discovering  his  ridiculous  mistake  in  the  matter 
of  the  title,  he  was  emboldened  to  progress  further  on  the  path  thus 
accidentally  opened  up  to  him  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  this  small 
boy  —  now  middle-aged,  alas  —  enjoys  his  Bartok,  Berg,  and  Schonberg 
with  the  best  of  them. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  typical  of  what  is  going 
on  all  the  time,  as  a  result  of  the  deeply  ingrained  distrust  and 
suspicion  and  dislike  of  any  kind  of  educational  or  moral  uplift  in 
the  British  public  in  connection  with  art.  The  boy  would  not  have 
bought  that  record  if  he  had  known  it  was  a  piece  of  "classical"  music, 
as  the  saying  is.  This  prejudice  is  not  as  strong  today,  perhaps,  as  it 
used  to  be,  but  it  is  still  much  stronger  than  many  people  realize; 
and  musical  appreciation,  with  its  educational  approach,  undoubtedly 
tends  to  strengthen  this  antagonism  to  art  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  develops  an  already 
existent  love  of  it  in  a  certain  smaller  section  of  the  community. 
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BEAUTY  BALM 

the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

most   famous   of   all   the   Monteil 

preparations  .  . .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

skin  and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;  complement  it  with  Monteil's 


Surf  eye  shadow. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  1 1  of 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

HP  he  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity,  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphonic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would  look 
in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
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The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 

^J-jnnounces 

FOR     ITS     65th     SEASON 

^A  Series  of  Fives  Concer^s 


i 
I 


TO    BE    GIVEN    IN    THE 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE 

0ns  the^>  Following  "Dates: 

Tuesday  Evenings 

NOVEMBER  6,  1945 
DECEMBER  18,  1945 
JANUARY  29,  1946 
FEBRUARY  19,  1946 
APRIL  2,  1946 


Season  Tickets  $12,  $10,  $7.50,  $5.00 

Plus  20  per  cent  Federal  Tax 

Seats  Allotted  Now  —  Payable  September  15 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


The  Options  to  Subscribers  for  the->TasL>  Season^  Sxpires  ^May  i5,  1945 
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refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  be- 
yond the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to 
a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 

I  COPYRIGHTED  J 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1944-1945 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I     October  17 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

Soloist:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma         II     November  21 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98         III     January  16 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune 

V  April  3 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

IV     February  20 

Lalo Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  2 1 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt  III     January  16 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major    (Koechel  No.  543) 

V  April  3 

Ravel "La   Valse,"   Choreographic  Poem 

V  April  3 

Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"   (after  Pushkin)         I     October  17 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") 

III    January  16 

Schuman Prayer  in  Time  of  War 

I     October  17 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

II     November  21 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

V  April  3 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

IV     February  20 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

IV     February  20 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  October  17 

Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  concert  of  November  21 

George  Szell  conducted  the  concert  of  January  16 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS*      DIRECTORY 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio  4  Narragansett  Parkway,  P.O.  Providence  5,  Pawtuxet,  R.l. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 


ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 
Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-El 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 
15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS    23    AND    25,    63    WASHINGTON    STREET,    PROVIDENCE,   R.    I. 
SEASON  1944-45 

BEATRICE  WARDEN   ROBERTS,   Coach  BEATRICE    BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 

Mondays,   Thursdays  and   Saturdays  Thursday    Afternoons 

BBSAaysW0F?S3Aa?d  i%£^r  AGNES  COUTANCHETORKE.   Voice 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

(2  PIANO  COACH)  IRENE  MULICK,  Piano 

Monday    and    Tuesday    Afternoons  Tuesdays   and    Saturdays 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS,   Voice  WINIFRED   E.   GALLAGHER,   Voice 

Wednesdays 

ROYAL  DADMUN,  Voice  and 

(of  New  York  and  Boston)  MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  Speaking  Voice 

Wednesdays  (Hours  by  appointment) 

Office  Hours  Wednesdays  10  :30  to  12  :30,  Thursdays  9  :30  to  1 :30  or  by  appointment. 
Mrs.   Henrietta  E.   Hersey,  Secretary — Telephones :  Manning  2318  or  Plantations  2861 

Concert  and  Lecture  Bureau  Artists  available  for  Church  and  Club  Programs, 

also  Social  Functions. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  K. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,  N.                  KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

J. 

HANSEN,  E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,   C. 

BEALE,  m. 

DUBBS,  H. 

RNUDSON,  C 

ZUNG,   M. 

MANUSEVITCH,  V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,  R. 

DEL   SORDO,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                 MESSINA,    S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,  J. 

ERKELENS,  H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND, 

E. 

1 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey 
Violoncellos 

,  G= 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.      DROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                     GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                 PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.             DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  p. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    W 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  O. 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

SMITH,  c. 

ADAM,   E. 

ARCIERI,  E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS, 

L.  J. 

THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
AND    DR.    KOUSSEVITZKY 
USE  THE   BALDWIN 
PIANO    EXCLUSIVELY 


ISalirom  today's  grwtm 

Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


THE:  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 


176  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Eastern  Headquarters:     20  EAST  54th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 


M0OLSKY.il/JiL  '1AVEN 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky*     Conductor 

First  Concert 
TUesday  Eve*, ,  November  14 

PROGRAMME 


Schuman.  ,  .  „  *  -  .Prayer  in  Time  of 


Shostakovitch*  e  ..    mphony  Ho©  6 

I  e       %&?$& 

^11*     Allegro 
II I  c     Presto 


I  3ION 

kye    ,.    c    ♦   oSyinohony  !to„  6  in  K  minor 

ante!     Allegro  con  anima 
Andante  caritahile,   con  alcuna  licen.2& 
Val&et     Allegro  moderato 
Finale  *  Andante  maestoso?  Allegro  vivace 


Auspices:  School  of  Music 
Yale  University 


(ggmttammn  •  Sutgera  Uttturratg  •  Sfero  Irmtnurirk,  ;0, 


Thursday  Evening,  November  16 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Rutgers  University 

H.  D.  McKinney,  Director 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus  Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   ..K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring  Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major  t Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tnpiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Jerome  D.  Greene 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C  Foster 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager 

C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,   1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,    G. 

LAUGA,    N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,     V. 

Concert-mas 

ter      TAPLEY,   R. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,    J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

-    J- 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,   H. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,   D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,   m. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,     M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,   H. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,   H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,    A. 

WERNER,   H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey, 
Violoncellos 

G. 

BEDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    A. 

NIELAND,    M.             ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,    L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,  L.                      GREENBERG,   H.            GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,    J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,    I.              PORTNOI,   H.                  PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,   E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,   J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,   J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,     W.               LAFOSSE,   M. 

HANSOTTE,  l. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,   W. 

OROSZ,   J. 

MCCONATHY,  O 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  C. 

ADAM,    E. 

ARCIERI,   E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,   L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J- 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  16,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra 
by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"  (After  Pushkin) 
I.     Allegretto  alia  marcia 
II.     Introduction  to  Act  II 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders    (Introduction  to  last  scene) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

BALDWIN   PIANO 


Each  Saturday  Evening  (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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SUITE   (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  BADINERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17   (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,  1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin- 
ing light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was   thrown  into  "such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  as  was 
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thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "//  virtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi,"  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 

upon  the  ear." 
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MUSICAL  PICTURES:   SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  from  "The 
Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  Op.  57 

By    Nicholas   Andreievitch   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty  Paladin,  the 
Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna  Lebed"  (Swan),  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  was  begun  in  1899  and  completed  January  31,  1900.  The  opera 
was  produced  at  a  private  performance  in  Moscow  in  1900.  A  suite  of  "musical 
pictures"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  shortly  afterwards.  The  first  movement  and  finale  of  the  suite  were 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1923.  The  "Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee,"  a  scherzo  from  the  second  act  which  was  not  published  with  the 
suite,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  24,  1924.  The  full  suite  with  the 
"Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  included  was  performed  December  22,  1932,  and  again 
on  February  19,  1936,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Pushkin's  death 
(February  10,  1836)  . 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, small  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp  and  strings.  Each  movement  quotes  lines 
from  Pushkin's  poem,  and  is  opened  with  a  trumpet  fanfare. 
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Pushkin  turned  with  increasing  interest  in  the  course  of  his  brief 
career  to  simple  folk  fairy  tales  as  poetic  subjects.  "In  them," 
according  to  the  new  biography  of  the  poet  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons, 
"he  is  entirely  the  creator.  The  story  ["Tsar  Saltan"]  is  borrowed, 
as  Shakespeare  might  borrow  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  the  finished 
product  becomes  an  original  work  of  beauty.  Pushkin  had  learned 
to  move  easily  and  surely  in  this  world  of  complete  fantasy.  The 
artlessness  of  the  folk  is  never  subordinated  to  the  sophisticated  rules 
of  art.  Meaning,  or  understanding,  or  logic,  is  not  allowed  to  obtrude 
upon  the  natural  laws  of  folk  tale  narration.  The  story  moves  on,  as 
it  were,  by  its  own  volition.  And  Pushkin's  recognition  of  this  in- 
herent artlessness  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  it  serve  to  make  these 
folk  tales  his  most  perfect  creations." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fascinated  by  Pushkin's  verses  in  the  folk 
tale  style.  The  fantastic  prologue  to  Pushkin's  Russian  and  Lud- 
milla"  became  the  subject  of  his  early  "Fairy  Tales,"  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  Vladimir  Bielsky  expanded  both  the  "Tsar  Saltan" 
and  "The  Golden  Cock"  to  the  proportions  of  a  libretto  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  purposes  in  composing  an  opera  on  each  of  the  two  fairy 
tales. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  composed  "Tsar  Saltan"  with  enthusiasm.  He  tells 
us:  "In  the  spring  [1899],  V.  I.  Bielsky  began  to  write  his  splen- 
did libretto,  making  use  of  Pushkin  as  much  as  was  possible,  and 
artistically,  as  well  as  skillfully,  imitating  his  style.  He  would  hand 
me  the  scenes,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  finished  and  I  set  to  work  on 
the  opera.  .  .  .  The  libretto  came  to  me  piecemeal  continuously  from 
Bielsky."  The  composer  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  his  vocal  writing 
he  carefully  adapted  to  musical  form  the  characteristic  reiterated 
dialogue  of  the  two  wicked  sisters,  and  the  queen  Barbarika,  the  sym- 
metry investing  the  piece  with  an  intentionally  fairy  tale  character. 
Instrumentally  speaking,  he  made  a  fairly  elaborate  use  of  the  system 
of  leit-motives  in  this  opera.  He  also  explains  how  "out  of  the  rather 
longish  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  I,  II,  and  IV,  I  resolved  to  put 
together  a  suite  under  the  title  'Little  Pictures  to  the  Fairy  Tale  of 
Tsar  Saltan.'  " 

The  story  tells  of  the  handsome  and  fabulous  Tsar  Saltan  who, 
going  about  his  kingdom  incognito,  overhears  three  sisters  discussing 
what  each  would  do  for  the  Tsar  were  she  to  be  his  bride.  The  first 
would  bake  him  fine  bread,  the  second  would  weave  him  fine  linen, 
the  third  and  youngest  would  bear  him  a  beautiful  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Tsar  at  once  chose  the  youngest,  but  made  the  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  envious  and  disappointed  sisters  to  dwell  in  his  palace.  The 
Tsaritsa  bore  him  a  beautiful  son  during  his  absence  at  the  wars, 
but  the  two  sisters,  together  with  the  plotting  Barbarika,  sent 
the  king  a  false  message  to  the  effect  that  the  heir  was  indeed  no 
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human  child,  but  a  monstrous  creature  in  whom  nature  had  no  match. 
The  Tsar  refused  to  believe  this  message,  and  sent  word  that  he  was 
returning  to  see  for  himself,  but  again  the  plotters  changed  his  mes- 
sage to  a  sentence  that  the  mother  and  child  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
barrel  and  cast  upon  the  sea.  For  days  the  two  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  until  the  cask  was  stranded  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  island 
of  Buyan.  The  boy  grew  daily  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  came  to 
be  called  Prince  Gvidon.  He  saved  the  life  of  a  swan,  which,  in  grati- 
tude, by  its  magic  powers,  endowed  the  island  with  three  wonders. 
The  first  was  a  squirrel  which  whistled  folk  songs  while  nibbling  nuts 
with  golden  shells,  and  extracting  kernels  of  pure  emerald.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  tempestuous  sea  which  flooded  the  shore,  bearing  on  its  tide 
thirty-three  warriors  fully  armed.  The  third  was  a  princess  as  brilliant 
as  the  sun,  whose  tresses  were  illumined  with  moonbeams,  and  upon 
whose  forehead  burned  a  star.  The  Prince  Gvidon,  longing  for  his 
father,  the  Tsar,  and  wishing  to  entice  him  to  the  island,  was  trans-, 
formed  by  the  swan's  power  into  a  bumble-bee,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Tsar's  domain.  When  his  mother's  rivals,  the  baker,  the  weaver, 
and  the  Queen  tried  to  distract  the  Tsar's  attention  by  tales  of  these 
wonders  elsewhere,  the  transformed  prince  flew  into  the  face  of  the 
teller  and  spoiled  their  story.  When  the  Queen  attempted  to  describe 
the  wondrous  princess,  Gvidon,  as  a  bumble-bee,  flew  angrily  at  her. 

"Round  he  twirls,  and  drones,  and  flounces, 
,     Straight  upon  her  nose  he  pounces, 
And  that  nose  the  hero  stings; 
Up  a  mighty  blister  springs. 
Then  once  more  alarm  is  sounded: 
'Help  —  in  Heaven's  name  —  confound  it!  — 
Catch  him,  catch  him!'  now  they  yell, 
'Squash  him,  squash  him,  squash  him  well! 
Now  we  have  him  —  stay,  be  still  there!' 
But  the  humble  clears  the  sill  there; 
To  his  heritage  he  flees, 
Calmly  flitting  overseas." 

The  Tsar  at  length  sailed  to  the  island  of  Buyan,  and  greeted  his 
fair  son  and  the  princess,  his  bride,  who  was  no  other  than  the  swan  in 
transformed  shape.  The  poem  ends  after  the  Russian  custom  of  fairy 
tellers  — 

"I  drank  beer,  drank  mead;  and  yet 
Hardly  were  my  whiskers  wet!"* 

The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomijsky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov 

♦Translation  by  Oliver  Elton  ("Verse  from  Pushkin  and  Others"). 
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contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  "Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose),  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava"),  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies,"  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Pushkin's 
novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House." 

When  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Pushkin's  death  was  observed 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: Rimsky-Korsakov's  Suite  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Sal- 
tan," and  the  Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from  "Le  Coq  d'Of; 
the  letter  scene  from  Tchaikovsky's  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (Soloist,  Olga 
Averino). 

[OOPYBIGHTHD] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been  com- 


♦The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer   "1812;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 
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pleted  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when 
Beethoven  was  staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near 
Prague  where  he  later  met  Goethe  and  where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical  friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this 
symphony  —  or  any  of  his  major  works,  for  that  matter  — must  remain 
conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie  Sebald,  toward  whom 
then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to 
the  "Immortal  Beloved"  —  and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that 
divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began  and  completed  the 
Eighth  Symphony. 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
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Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyie's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
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Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  hearer  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  on  December  8,  1813,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  date  as  marking  the  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
into  the  world.  Indeed,  the  new  symphony  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  incidental  to  the  general  plans.  The  affair  was  a  charity  concert 
for  war  victims.f  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel's  new  invention,  the 
"mechanical  trumpeter,"  was  announced  to  play  marches  "with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,"  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was 
Beethoven's  new  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  which  Beethoven  had  designed  for  Malzel's  "Pan-harmoni- 
can"  but  at  the  inventor's  suggestion  rewritten  for  performance  by  a 
live  orchestra.  This  symphony  was  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
popular  fervor  over  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  When 
"Wellington's  Victory"  was  performed,  with  its  drums  and  fanfares  and 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  fugue,  it  resulted  in  the  most  sensational 
popular  success  Beethoven  had  until  then  enjoyed.  The  Seventh 
Symphony,  opening  the  programme,  was  well  received,  and  the 
Allegretto  was  encored.  The  new  symphony  was  soon  forgotten  when 
the  English  legions  routed  once  more  in  tone  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  Spain. 

Although  the  Seventh  Symphony  received  a  generous  amount  of 
applause,  it  is  very  plain  from  all  the  printed  comments  of  the  time 
that  on  many  in  the  audience  the  battle  symphony  made  more  of  an 
impression  than  would  have  all  of  the  seven  symphonies  put  together. 
The  doubting  ones  were  now  ready  to  accede  that  Beethoven  was  a 
great  composer  after  all.  Even  the  discriminating  Beethoven  enthusi- 
asts were  impressed.  When  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  repeated,  the 
applause,  so  wrote  the  singer  Franz  Wild,  "reached  the  highest  ecstasy," 
and  Schindler  says:  "The  enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  those  memorable  days,  was  overwhelming."  This  music 
brought  the  composer  directly  and  indirectly  more  money  than 
anything  that  he  had  written  or  was  to  write. 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional  harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

IThe    proceeds    were    devoted    to    the    "Austrians    and    Bavarians    wounded    at    Hanau"    in 
defense  of  their   country  against  Napoleon    (once  revered  by  Beethoven). 
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The  initial  performance  of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was 
"quite  masterly,"  a  remark,  however,  which  must  be  taken  strictly 
according  to  the  indifferent  standards  of  his  time,  rather  than  our  own. 
The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues  "for  their  zeal  in  contributing 
to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was  never  published,  and  Thayer 
conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  withdrawal  was  Beethoven's  sudden 
quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had  singled  out  in  this  letter  with 
particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of 
magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amove  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    ("trunkenen  Zustande"). 

[copyrighted] 
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PROGRAMME 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival" Berlioz 

Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan" 

(After  Pushkin) Rimsky-Korsakov 

I.  Allegretto  alia  marcia 
II.  Introduction  to  Act  II 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders  (Introduction  to  last  scene) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5,  E  Minor Tchaikovsky 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 
II.  Andante  cantable,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 
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Encores   Stars  and  Stripes  Forever Sousa 
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MUSICAL    CLUB 


57th  Season 


•      *      * 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


•        •        • 


Wednesday  Evening,  December  6th,  1944 


8:30  o'clock 


A    K   ft    ON        A    R    M    O    R   Y 


Tuesday  Musical  Club  Box  Office  on  6th  Floor 

The  M.  O'Neil  Co. 

STEINWAY  Piano  Used  Exclusively  by  The  Tuesday  Musical  Club 

Mrs.  Robert  Guinther,  President,  Tuesday  Musical  Club 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Graham,  Concert  Chairman 


Tuesday  Musical  Club 
presents 

CHRISTMAS  TWILIGHT  MUSICAL 

Sunday,  December  10,  1944  -  4  P.  M. 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church 

54  North  Prospect  Street 
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I     TUESDAY    MUSICAL    CLUB     } 

I  Seven  Evening  Concerts  at  Akron  Armory 

|  57th  Season  —  1944  -  1945  I 

s 

I        RAYA  GARBOUSOVA,  Violoncello        | 

J  STANLEY  FLETCHER,  Piano 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  23rd,  1945 
f  8:30  P.  M. 
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!  THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

i  VLADIMIR  GOLSCHMANN,  Guest  Conductor 

1  § 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  20th,  1945 
!  6  I 

I  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  ENSEMBLE  i 

i  (in  costume)  I 

*Jarmila   Novotna,   Soprano;    *Hertha   Glaz,    Contralto; 
*Raoul   Jobin,   Tenor;   *Martial   Singher,  Bass-Baritone.  | 

!  Tuesday  Evening,  March  6th,  1945  I 
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THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA  j 
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Tuesday  Evening,  April  3rd,  1945 
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j                               BUY  WAR  BONDS  j 
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}                                                  Campaign 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

j 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor  | 

I 

PROGRAMME  I 


I         Franck  -  -  Symphony  in  D  minor 


I.     Lento;  allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 


Corelli  -          Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

1  (Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli)           I 

!  [ 

Wagner  -          -           -                  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

j  i 

Rimsky-Korsakov  Suite  from  the  Opera,  'The 

1  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan"  (After  Pushkin)         I 

I  j 

I                     I.  Allegretto  alia  marcia                                                      f 

1 

I                   II.  Introduction  to  Act  II                                                      I 

I  ! 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee  ! 

I  I 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders  (Introduction  to  last  scene) 
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How  Does  the  Steinway  Do  It? 

Almost  every  major  improvement  in  the  mod- 
ern piano  has  been  a  Steinway  invention. 
Accelerated  Action  is  the  most  recent.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Free,  authority  on  acoustics,  reports: 
Steinway  Accelerated  Action  insures  greater 
speed,  greater  precision  of  touch,  keys  respond 
sharply.  The  rebound  is  quicker,  smoother, 
less  effort  is  required.  All  playing  is  easier. 
Accelerated  Action  is  found  in  the  Steinway 
only. 

Steinway  is  now  working  en- 
tirely   on    War    work.     So, 
until    Victory    .    .    .    ear- 
mark    some     of     your 
War    Bonds    for    the 
purchase   of   a 
Steinway    Piano. 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,    December    8,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.     Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


Each  Saturday  Evening  (7:30—8:30  C.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  re- 
minded, perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in 
anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns 
to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 
as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell 
short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though 
the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view. 
His  first  statement  represented  an  assumption  generally  held  a  half 
century  ago,  but  now  more  seldom  encountered. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and 
which  sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no 
place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition,  If  the  "Eroica"  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's 
attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have 
been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to  speak,  of  course,  of 
musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  and  so  was  Leonore.  The  motive  that  gave 
musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's 
music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolution- 
ary than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all 
that  was  defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his 
deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles. 
Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kin- 
ship with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica, 
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of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view  at 
the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out- 
spoken declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown 
the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  just  ended. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist, 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered 
by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  es- 
pecially, lie  the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement 
is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which 
exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as 
artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  ap- 
plied to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits. 
Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wake. 


The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven." 
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The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret  tragedy; 
not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were 
quite  instinctive. 


The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetitio'n  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 

[12] 
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before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Up.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941, 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  and  November  12,  1943. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 


*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
"Prometheus,"  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  and- 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,'  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
handler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  ap- 
proached. 

[copyrighted] 
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Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 
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Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 
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"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 
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Mlssa  Solemnis    Beethoven 
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Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 
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Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 
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Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ( "Spring" )    Schumann 
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Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ( "Italian" )    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished")    ...Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring   Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  9,  at  7:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante:  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 
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Each  Saturday  Evening  (7:30—8:30  C.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  bv  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  U 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

•T'chaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  him- 
self to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugen  One  gin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  full* 
believed.   Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old   [he  was  forty-eight]  — 

begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."*  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy, 
and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being 
polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  like  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 

in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  1  like  it  far  better  now,  after 

having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 

*  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  hia 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it:  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and   foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,   self-confident.  What 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony : 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]   a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  q  .tite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

[copyrighted] 
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SUITE   (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  BADINERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17   (}),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,  1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
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by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin- 
ing light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was  thrown  into  "such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  as  was 
thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 

Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "77  virtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi/'  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 

upon  the  ear."  r 

r  [copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE   TO   "LOHENGRIN" 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


In  March  of  1848,  Wagner  put  the  last  touches  upon  his  "Lohen- 
grin/' and  in  May  of  that  year  his  political  activities  resulted  in 
his  exile  from  Germany.  He  therefore  had  no  hand  in  the  early 
productions  of  the  work,  nor  did  he  hear  it  until  May  15,  1861,  in 
Vienna,  following  his  pardon  and  return.  "Lohengrin"  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  instigation  of  his  ministering  friend,  Liszt,  August 
28,  1850,  with  such  forces,  scarcely  adequate,  as  the  court  at  Weimar 
permitted.  It  found  favor,  and  in  the  next  few  years  went  the  rounds 
of  the  principal  opera  houses  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Prelude  is  based  upon  a  single  motive  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
explanation  of  the  composer  follows: 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human 
heart's  unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease 
a  want,  which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt 
under  the  pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual 
world  that  man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and 
from  the  desire  of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  super- 
sensuous  idea  invested  it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet 
unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  his  disciples,  and  in  which  His 
blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren  He  suffered 
upon  a  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved  with  lively 
zeal  as  the  source  of 'undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of 
salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at  length 
was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band  of 
angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of 
eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically 
portrayed;  just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive  power 

of  his  hearers." 

[copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE  TO  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER   VON  NORNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


The  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  was  completed  in  1862,  the 
entire  music  drama  in  1867;  its  first  presentation:  June  21,  1868. 

The  score  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

-t  *r  j agner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
VV  ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin"  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan" 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nuremburgers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
"Tristan,"  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meistersinger" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meistersinger"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,  1867. 

The   Prelude   was   performed   from   the   manuscript   at   a  concert 

especially  arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 

haus,  November  1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  "new"  prelude  and 

the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but 

the  Prelude  was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and 

strong  denouncement.   There  were   performances  in  other  cities  in 

1862  and  1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich, 

June  21,  1868. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  10,  at  3:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Debussy "Prelude  a  TApres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  S.  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante:  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


Each^Saturday  Evening  (7:30—8:30  C.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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OVERTURE.  '-LE  CARNAVAL  ROMALXr  Op.  9 
By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre.  December  11.  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9.  iC 


The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  fiisl 
performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10.  1S3S.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  1543.  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris.  February  3.  1844,  under  the 
composer's  direction.  It  was  published  June,   1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three   trombones,    r  two    tambourines,   cvmbals,   triangle   and   strings. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after 
city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers.,  such  as  the  ex- 
cerpts from  "'The  Damnation  of  Faust"  or  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  ex- 
tremelv  serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  "The  Roman  Carni- 
val."' He  could  usually  count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation. 
as  when  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  and.  to  use  his  own  words,  "it 
exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet 
and  hands  never  heard  except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had 
different  fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese 
would  hardly  credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores 
have  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas.,  roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  "The  Roman  Carnival," 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  opera.  "Benvenuto  Cellini."  from  which 
it  was  derived  (the  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  was  originally  the 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera'.  When  the  concert  over- 
ture was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz..  the  composer  conducting, 
it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not  always  meet  with 
such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own  city.  The  results  were  very  different 
when  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  first  produced  at  tire  Opera  six  years 
earlier  ^September  10.  1838  .  To  Berlioz  a  pronounced  success  at  die 
Opera  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an 
official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment  once  and  for  all.  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuilletonist,  a  routine  which  he 
fulfilled  with  violent  dislike.  Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts 
of  his  own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players  and.  as 
often  as  not.  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These 
were  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him. 
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When  Berlioz  conducted  his  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture,  Habeneck 
attended  the  performance,  so  the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  rehearsals  had  had 
to  be  held  without  wind  players.  When  the  orchestra  came  to  the 
famous  saltarello  which  Habeneck  had  dragged,  everything  went  well. 
"I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Trasteverine 
dancers.  The  audience  shouted  'Bis!'  We  played  the  Overture  over 
again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I  went  to  the  foyer  and 
found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed.  As  I  passed  him,  I  flung 
at  him  these  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it  really  is!'  He  carefully  re- 
frained from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  de- 
veloped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with 
a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The 
saltarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 


PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  SocieHe'  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.    It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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gramme  an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune/ "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L' 'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme' 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ouis  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 
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Parents  ••  .Think  This  Over 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  buys  in  protection  ever  offered. 

For  any  accident  anyivhere,  exclusive  of  automobile,  caused  by  any 
member  of  your  family . . .  husband,  wife,  children,  relatives  living  with 
you,  or  family  pets  . . .  complete  liability,  up  to  $10,000,  can  be  covered 
for  only  $10.00  a  year. 

Think  it  over.  How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  such  complete  low- 
cost  protection?  Ask  your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent . . .  The  Man 
with  the  Plan . .  .  about  this  new  Family  Liability  coverage  today. 

For  the  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  Man  with  the  Plan,  simply 
write  to  us. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'    GROUP 

Illinois  Department,..  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Robert  L.  Haskell,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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"DAPHN1S  ET   CHLO£"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -   Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck  conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  sur  le metier  "  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 

t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
190?  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Tnis  is  one  way  to  make  clotnes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  r>uy 
tnings  made  or  Bemnerg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is   the   registered  trade-mark   of  tJie  AMERICAN   BEMBERG   CORPORATION 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leffV 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  6j 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

'T'chaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  him- 
self to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugen  One  gin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "sucebs  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  full* 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."*  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy, 
and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being 
polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  like  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  1  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Billow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions 


*  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in.  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 

[copyrighted]- 
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THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
AND    DR.    KOUSSEVITZKY 
USE  THE   BALDWIN 
PIANO    EXCLUSIVELY 


Saftwtn 


AY'S  GREAT  PIAN 

Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 


176  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Eastern  Headquarters:— 20  EAST  54th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ijtil  Anftttnrinm    •    Ann  Arbnr 


Monday  Evening,  December   11 

SIXTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    CHORAL    UNION    CONCERT    SERIES,    OF   THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

AUSPICES,  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETY 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesiis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake" Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  ( Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Mlssa  Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  Iby  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   . Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  O  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring   Strauss 

Waltz    (from  String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes  (Vienna  Blood)   Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,   1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,   N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 

Concert-mat 

•ler      TAPLEY,  R. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

,    J- 

HANSEN,   E. 

DICKSON,   H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,   H. 

K.NUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,   R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET 

,     L.                MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,   H. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,    H 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

1LEFRANC,   J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,   H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,   H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey,  g 
Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M. 

ZEISE,  k. 

Basses 

MARJOLLET,    L. 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,  L.                     1 

GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I. 

PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

valerio,  m. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets                  Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD, 

W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,  M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY, 

O. 

Harps 

Percussion 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

SMITH,  C. 

ADAM,   E. 

ARCIERI,  e. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December   11,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 

Schuman Prayer  in  Time  of  War 

Rimsky-Korsakov Suite  from  the  Opera,  "The  Fairy  Tale 

of  Tsar  Saltan"  (After  Pushkin) 
I.     Allegretto  alia  marcia 

II.     Introduction  to  Act  II 

III.  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee 

IV.  The  Three  Wonders    (Introduction  to  last  scene) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 

*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
"Prometheus,"  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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The  variations  disclose  a  jugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows,  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 

[copyrighted] 


PRAYER  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman  completed  his  "Prayer  in  Time  of  War"  at  the  end  of  the  year  1942. 
It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Pittsburgh 
under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Reiner,  on  February  26,  1943,  and  was  presented  by 
the  same  conductor  at  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety on  the  March  25  and  26  following,  and  has  since  been  performed  by  several  of 
our  orchestras. 

It  is  in  one  movement.  The  following  instruments  are  called  for:  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  base  drum, 
snare  drum,  tam-tam  and  strings. 

Composing  this  music  on  the  eve  of  the  year  1943,  William  Schuman 
first  called  it  "Prayer  —  1943,"  and  it  was  under  this  title  that  it 
was  first  performed.  In  spite  of  that  fateful  moment  and  turning-point 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  which  surely  affected  the  music,  the  composer 
warns  his  listeners  against  seeking  any  graphic  intention  in  it.  "This 
work,"  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance,  "is  not  pro- 
gramme music  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  overworked  term.  There  is 
no  story,  nor  is  any  realistic  event  being  depicted.  The  title  is  merely 
some  indication  of  the  kind  of  feeling  that  went  into  the  composition." 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Austria. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of  its  chorus.  He 
held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1939-40  and  1940-41. 
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William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  on  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival  Over- 
ture, composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of  American 
music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music  has  been 
played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony,  dedicated 
to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  Octo- 
ber 17,  1941.  It  has  been  performed  elsewhere  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  season  1942-43  by  the 
Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William  Schuman's  Fourth 
Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has  been  performed  in 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  His  Symphony  for  Strings, 
the  fifth  in  order  but  not  specifically  so  numbered,  was  written  for 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  was  first  performed  at  these 
concerts  November  12,  1943. 

William  Schuman  once  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  are 
withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  released  again  if  I  ever 
find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  running  out  of  ideas  at 
some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then  I'll  have  a  chance  to 
take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works."  Since  he  wrote  these 
words,  the  number  of  works  which  Mr.  Schuman  has  composed  indi- 
cates a  long  postponement  of  his  revisions.  They  include,  in  addition 
to  the  Overture  and  three  succeeding  symphonies  above  mentioned, 
the  following  orchestral  pieces:  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Chamber 
Orchestra  (first  performed  January  13,  1942,  at  a  Town  Hall  Forum, 
New  York,  Rosalyn  Tureck,  pianist);  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue 
(1937);  a  "Newsreel"  for  symphonic  band  (1941);  "Prayer  in  Time 
of  War"  (1942),  and  the  William  Billings  Overture  (first  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Artur  Rodzinski, 
conductor,  February  17-18,  1944). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
cantata  "This  is  Our  Time"  is  based  on  a  text  of  Genevieve  Taggard. 
There  are  "Four  Canonic  Choruses"  (1932),  a  "Choral  £tude"  (1937), 
"Prelude  for  Voices"  (on  a  text  from  Thomas  Wolfe's  "Look  Home- 
ward, Angel")  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  "Requiescat"  (1942), 
and  the  Cantata  "Pioneers,"  a  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  The 
Cantata  "A  Free  Song,"  also  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  March  26-27,  1943.  This 
won  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  for  a  musical  composition.  Cham- 
ber music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Mr.  Schuman  has  recently  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre. 
He  has  written  a  musical  number  entitled  "Side  Show  for  Orchestra" 
for  Billy  Rose's  forthcoming  review  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts"    (the 
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score  of  the  show  is  by  Cole  Porter,  and  another  special  number  has 
been  composed  by  Stravinsky).  He  has  composed  the  score  for  the  pend- 
ing production  of  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII."  At  present  he  is  work- 
ing with  Anthony  Tudor  on  a  ballet  for  the  spring  season  of  the  Ballet 
Theatre. 
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MUSICAL   PICTURES:    SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  from  "The 
Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  Op.  57 

By    Nicholas   Andreievitch   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty  Paladin,  the 
Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna  Lebed"  (Swan),  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  was  begun  in  1899  and  completed  January  31,  1900.  The  opera 
was  produced  at  a  private  performance  in  Moscow  in  1900.  A  suite  of  "musical 
pictures"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  shortly  afterwards.  The  first  movement  and  finale  of  the  suite  were 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1923.  The  "Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee,"  a  scherzo  from  the  second  act  which  was  not  published  with  the 
suite,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  24,  1924.  The  full  suite  with  the 
"Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  included  was  performed  December  22,  1932,  and  again 
on  February  19,  1936,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Pushkin's  death 
(February  10,  1836)  . 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, small  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp  and  strings.  Each  movement  quotes  lines 
from  Pushkin's  poem,  and  is  opened  with  a  trumpet  fanfare. 

Pushkin  turned  with  increasing  interest  in  the  course  of  his  brief 
career  to  simple  folk  fairy  tales  as  poetic  subjects.  "In  them," 
according  to  the  new  biography  of  the  poet  by  Ernest  J.  Simmons, 
"he  is  entirely  the  creator.  The  story  ["Tsar  Saltan"]  is  borrowed, 
as  Shakespeare  might  borrow  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  the  finished 
product  becomes  an  original  work  of  beauty.  Pushkin  had  learned 
to  move  easily  and  surely  in  this  world  of  complete  fantasy.  The 
artlessness  of  the  folk  is  never  subordinated  to  the  sophisticated  rules 
of  art.  Meaning,  or  understanding,  or  logic,  is  not  allowed  to  obtrude 
upon  the  natural  laws  of  folk  tale  narration.  The  story  moves  on,  as 
it  were,  by  its  own  volition.  And  Pushkin's  recognition  of  this  in- 
herent artlessness  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  it  serve  to  make  these 
folk  tales  his  most  perfect  creations." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fascinated  by  Pushkin's  verses  in  the  folk 
tale   style.   The   fantastic   prologue   to  Pushkin's   Russian   and  Lud- 
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milla"  became  the  subject  of  his  early  "Fairy  Tales,"  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  Vladimir  Bielsky  expanded  both  the  "Tsar  Saltan" 
and  "The  Golden  Cock"  to  the  proportions  of  a  libretto  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  purposes  in  composing  an  opera  on  each  of  the  two  fairy 
tales. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  composed  "Tsar  Saltan"  with  enthusiasm.  He  tells 
us:  "In  the  spring  [1899],  V.  I.  Bielsky  began  to  write  his  splen- 
did libretto,  making  use  of  Pushkin  as  much  as  was  possible,  and 
artistically,  as  well  as  skillfully,  imitating  his  style.  He  would  hand 
me  the  scenes,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  finished  and  I  set  to  work  on 
the  opera.  .  .  .  The  libretto  came  to  me  piecemeal  continuously  from 
Bielsky."  The  composer  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  his  vocal  writing 
he  carefully  adapted  to  musical  form  the  characteristic  reiterated 
dialogue  of  the  two  wicked  sisters,  and  the  queen  Barbarika,  the  sym- 
metry investing  the  piece  with  an  intentionally  fairy  tale  character. 
Instrumentally  speaking,  he  made  a  fairly  elaborate  use  of  the  system 
of  leit-motives  in  this  opera.  He  also  explains  how  "out  of  the  rather 
longish  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  I,  II,  and  IV,  I  resolved  to  put 
together  a  suite  under  the  title  'Little  Pictures  to  the  Fairy  Tale  of 
Tsar  Saltan.'  " 

The  story  tells  of  the  handsome  and  fabulous  Tsar  Saltan  who, 
going  about  his  kingdom  incognito,  overhears  three  sisters  discussing 
what  each  would  do  tor  the  rlsar  were  she  to  be  his  bride.  The  hrst 
would  bake  him  fine  bread,  the  second  would  weave  him  fine  linen, 
the  third  and  youngest  would  bear  him  a  beautiful  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Tsar  at  once  chose  the  youngest,  but  made  the  mistake  of  allow- 
ing the  envious  and  disappointed  sisters  to  dwell  in  his  palace.  The 
Tsaritsa  bore  him  a  beautiful  son  during  his  absence  at  the  wars, 
but  the  two  sisters,  together  with  the  plotting  Barbarika,  sent 
the  king  a  false  message  to  the  effect  that  the  heir  was  indeed  no 
human  child,  but  a  monstrous  creature  in  whom  nature  had  no  match. 
The  Tsar  refused  to  believe  this  message,  and  sent  word  that  he  was 
returning  to  see  for  himself,  but  again  the  plotters  changed  his  mes- 
sage to  a  sentence  that  the  mother  and  child  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
barrel  and  cast  upon  the  sea.  For  days  the  two  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  until  the  cask  was  stranded  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  island 
of  Buyan.  The  boy  grew  daily  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  came  to 
be  called  Prince  Gvidon.  He  saved  the  life  of  a  swan,  which,  in  grati- 
tude, by  its  magic  powers,  endowed  the  island  with  three  wonders. 
The  first  was  a  squirrel  which  whistled  folk  songs  while  nibbling  nuts 
with  golden  shells,  and  extracting  kernels  of  pure  emerald.  The  sec- 
ond was  a  tempestuous  sea  which  flooded  the  shore,  bearing  on  its  tide 
thirty-three  warriors  fully  armed.  The  third  was  a  princess  as  brilliant 
as  the  sun,  whose  tresses  were  illumined  with  moonbeams,  and  upon 
whose  forehead  burned  a  star.  The  Prince  Gvidon,  longing  for  his 
father,  the  Tsar,  and  wishing  to  entice  him  to  the  island,  was  trans- 
formed by  the  swan's  power  into  a  bumble-bee,  and  made  his  way  to 
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the  Tsar's  domain.  When  his  mother's  rivals,  the  baker,  the  weaver, 
and  the  Queen  tried  to  distract  the  Tsar's  attention  by  tales  of  these 
wonders  elsewhere,  the  transformed  prince  flew  into  the  face  of  the 
teller  and  spoiled  their  story.  When  the  Queen  attempted  to  describe 
the  wondrous  princess,  Gvidon,  as  a  bumble-bee,  flew  angrily  at  her. 

"Round  he  twirls,  and  drones,  and  flounces, 
Straight  upon  her  nose  he  pounces, 
And  that  nose  the  hero  stings; 
Up  a  mighty  blister  springs. 
Then  once  more  alarm  is  sounded: 
'Help  —  in  Heaven's  name  —  confound  it!  — 
Catch  him,  catch  him!'  now  they  yell, 
'Squash  him,  squash  him,  squash  him  well! 
Now  we  have  him  —  stay,  be  still  there!' 
But  the  humble  clears  the  sill  there; 
To  his  heritage  he  flees, 
Calmly  flitting  overseas." 

The  Tsar  at  length  sailed  to  the  island  of  Buyan,  and  greeted  his 
fair  son  and  the  princess,  his  bride,  who  was  no  other  than  the  swan  in 
transformed  shape.  The  poem  ends  after  the  Russian  custom  of  fairy 
tellers  — 

"I  drank  beer,  drank  mead;  and  yet 
Hardly  were  my  whiskers  wet."* 

The  important  place  which  the  writings  of  Pushkin  have  occupied 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  for  a  century  past  is  well 
indicated  by  the  number  of  operas  which  Russian  composers  have 
based  upon  his  works.  Glinka's  opera,  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  writ- 
ten just  after  the  poet's  death,  was  the  first  of  them.  This  opera,  to- 
gether with  Dargomij sky's  setting  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  became 
models  for  the  nationalist  school  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakov 
contrived  operas  out  of  three  of  Pushkin's  poems:  "Mozart  and  Salieri," 
the  "Tsar  Saltan,"  and  "The  Golden  Cock."  Moussorgsky  turned  to 
Pushkin  for  his  "Boris  Godounov"  and  Cesar  Cui  made  a  setting  of 
"The  Captain's  Daughter."  In  Moscow,  Tchaikovsky  found  subjects 
for  four  operas  in  the  texts  of  Pushkin:  "Eugene  Oniegin,"  "Pique 
Dame"  (from  the  short  story  in  prose),  "Mazeppa"  (based  on  Push- 
kin's "Poltava"),  and  "Voyevode."  Rachmaninoff  made  an  opera  from 
"The  Covetous  Knight,"  and  another,  "Aleko,"  from  the  poem  "The 
Gypsies,"  Stravinsky's  opera-bouffe  "Mavra"  is  derived  from  Pushkin's 
novel  in  verse,  "Kolumna's  Little  House." 

When  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Pushkin's  death  was  observed 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: Rimsky-Korsakov's  Suite  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Sal- 
tan," and  the  Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"; 
the  letter  scene  from  Tchaikovsky's  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (Soloist,  Olga 
Averino). 

•Translation  by  Oliver  Elton  ("Verse  from  Pushkin  and  Others"). 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  11,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

• 
Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 
INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Each  Saturday  Evening  (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

vSorn  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria.  March  31,   1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1K09 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  brace  of  symphonies.  Six  were  duly  forthcoming, 
and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by  Eusebius 
Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as 
88,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  for  Paris  also. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  personnel  amateurs  were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  amateur  players  were  more  rigorously  selected 
than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as 
sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique, 
Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to 
the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed 
on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience 
took  its  place  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which1  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
rhe  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 
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FOR    THE     NEW,     FRAGILE,     FEMININE    LOOK 

LOVELY   YOUNG    COLOR    IN    LIPSTICK,    CREAM    ROUGE 
AND   POWDER.    COMPLEMENT  IT  WITH    SURF    EYE  SHADOW. 
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The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords, 
brings  in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly 
by  the  strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes 
in  in  the  dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development 
with  light  play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied 
the  first  statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure, 
leaping  about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing 
in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself, 
becomes  the  principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D 
major,  develops  from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three 
times  an  impassioned  fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This 
Largo  gives  more  than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more 
courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio 
true  peasant  Gemiltlichkeit  is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open 
fifths  under  the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the 
finale  has  made  its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in 
order,  so  that  it  may  make  as  many  "happy  returns"  as  possible.  It  does 
so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced  by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint 
for  Beethoven's  later  uses).  One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony 
is  an  abundance  of  little  felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety 
and  modulation,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as 
naivete. 

[copyrighted] 


PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at   Paris, 

March    26,    1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Sociel6  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.    It  was  published  in   1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
[61 
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under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  ' L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune! "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  tne  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty   in   the   forty-two   years 
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which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ou'is  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 


"DAPHNIS  ET   CHLOt"  -  Ballet  in   One  Act  -   Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  1912*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl    Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
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M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Ghloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle metier/'  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Ghloe"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 

f  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
190?  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
ChloS"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff'." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 

even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 

SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  Aprir~9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941, 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  and  November  12,  1943. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 
elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  anti- 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
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characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more '  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
Landler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument.  * 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  ap- 
proached. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,    N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,     V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,    J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

,    J. 

HANSEN,   E. 

DICKSON,   H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  g. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C 

ZUNG,   M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,   P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,  R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                 MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,   H. 

MURRAY,  J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,   J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN   WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  e. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M. 

ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

marjollet,  l. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GREENBERG,   H.             GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,    J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.              PORTNOI,  H.                   PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  p. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD, 

W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY,  • 

3. 

Harps 

Percussion 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

SMrra,  c. 

ADAM,   E. 

ARCIERI,   E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February    13 


Programme 

Mozart .  .  .Divertimento  in  B-flat  major,  for  Strings  and 

Two  Horns  (Koechel  No.  287) 
Allegro 

Theme  with  Variations;  Andante  grazicso 
Adagio 
Minuet 
Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Petrouchka" 

Russian    Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand    Carnival  — 

Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ 

—  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen 

and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:   LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


Eaoh  Saturday  Evening   (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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DIVERTIMENTO  IN  B-FLAT    (Koechel  No.  287) 
(For  strings  and  two  horns) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


This  Divertimento  was  composed  in  1777  and  performed  in  Munich  in  the  same 
year,  Mozart  taking  the  first  violin  part.  Written  in  six  parts  (two  violins,  viola,  'cello, 
marked  "bass,"  and  two  horns),  the  Divertimento  is  here  performed  by  string  orches- 
tra with  horns. 

It  was  also  performed  in  this  way  at  the  concerts  of  October  14,  15,  1938,  and 
at  the  Mozart  Festival  at  Tanglewood,  July  29,  1944. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musician 
of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music,  which 
could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their  enter- 
tainments. The  "  Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities  at  a 
wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  conversa- 
tion at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some  promi- 
nent personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a  small 
group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the  occasion, 
would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti,  serenades, 
cassations,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's  cata- 
logue lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder  of 
Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gayeties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical   thoughts. 

This  product  of  Mozart's  twenty-first  year  has  been  singled  out  by 
de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint-Foix  in  their  sometimes  ardent  but  always 
minutely  considered  study  of  the  younger  Mozart:  "the  work  through- 
out seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  of  Mozart,  an 
incomparable  intermingling  of  the  life  and  young  passion  of  the 
Mozart  of  1776,  already  showing  a  vastly  superior  command  in  the 
musical  handling." 

Mozart  wrote  two  divertimenti  at  this  time  for  the  Countess  Antonie 
Lodron,  a  high-born  Salzburger,  whose  two  daughters  came  under  his 
eye  for  musical  instruction.*  Both  suites  were  written  for  string  quartet 
with  two  horns.  The  first  (K.  247)  was  written  for  the  Countess's 
birthday,  June,  1776.  The  one  in  B-flat  is  attributed  by  Jahn  to  June, 
1777,  but  Koechel's  catalogue  explains  that  the  date  having  been  cut 
from  the  manuscript  score,  the  editor  Andre  remembered  having  read 
the  inscription  "February,  1777."  The  two  divertimenti  are  referred 


*  The  concerto  for  three  pianofortes   (K.  242),  was  written  for  the  Countess  Lodron  and  her 
two  daughters. 
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to  by  Mozart  and  his  father  in  their  letters  as  "cassationi."  Mozart  re- 
lates that  he  played  the  first  violin  part  in  a  performance  of  the 
B-flat  Divertimento  in  Munich  in  1777,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  wrote  this  unusually  elaborate  part  with  such  a  performance  in 
mind.  He  writes  that  he  played  it  "as  if  he  were  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe,"  and  in  such  a  way  that  "everyone  stared." 

It  was  apparently  customary  to  combine  strings  and  horns  in  such 
a  piece,  and  Mozart's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  draw  variety  in 
color  from  his  horns,  while  not  hampering  the  freer  and  nimbler  pro- 
gression of  the  string  parts.  Both  pieces  are  commended  by  Otto  Jahn 
as  "finished  works  of  the  genuine  Mozart  type." 

"Both  have  six  elaborately  worked-out  movements,*  and  abound  in 
grace  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  in  skilful  harmonic  treatment. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  true  quartet,  that  is,  the  instruments  have  each 
their  independent  part,  but  the  first  violin,  as  a  solo  part,  is  markedly 
predominant.  In  the  second  divertimento,  in  B-flat  major,  which  is 
grand  in  design  and  composition,  the  first  violin  is  treated  as  a  solo 
instrument  throughout,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bravura,  the  re- 
maining instruments  co-operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  the  crea- 
tive spirit  of  an  artist  in  every  detail,  however  delicate  or  subordinate. 
In  the  very  first  thematically  elaborated  passage  the  solo  passages  for 
the  violin  occur,  which  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  second  part  to 
elaborate.  The  second  movement  is  an  air  with  variations,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  take  part,  but  the  violin  more  prominently,  and 
with  more  of  executive  bravura  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  two  minuets,  but  it  is  very  decided  also  in  the  broadly 
conceived  adagio,  where  the  second  violin  and  tenor  are  muted,  the 
violoncello  plays  pizzicato,  while  the  first  violin  leads  a  melody  richly 
adorned  with  figures  and  passages,  and  requiring  the  execution  of  a 
finished  performer.  The  use  of  muted  strings,  especially  in  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  frequent  at  that  time  in  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
in  symphonies  and  quartets,  and  was  intended  to  produce  variety  of 
tone-colouring;  the  violoncello  not  being  muted,  but  pizzicato, 
afforded  a  contrast  of  tone.  The  concluding  movement  is  introduced 
by  an  andante  with  a  recitative  for  the  first  violin,  not  too  long,  and 
so  worked  out  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument  is  charac- 
teristically displayed.  A  long  molto  allegro  follows  this  introduction, 
in  3-8  time,  which  keeps  the  violinist  in  constant  movement,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  variety  of  his  technical  skill;  but 
the  movement  is  carefully  planned  and  composed,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  in  its  place.  The  recitative  recurs  at  the  end, 
followed  by  a  short  and  brilliant  conclusion.  The  tone  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  as  cheerful  as  usual;   it  is  full  of  impulsive  haste  and 

*  The  first  of  the  two  minuets  is  omitted  in  this  performance. 
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changeful  humour,  and  its  stronger  accent  betrays  a  certain  intensity, 
even  in  the  introductory  recitative." 

The  Divertimento  in  B-flat  is  compared  by  de  Wyzewa  and  de  Saint- 
Foix  at  great  length  and  with  triumphant  results  to  a  divertimento  in 
the  same  key  for  string  quintet  by  none  other  than  Michael  Haydn. 
Michael,  younger  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  but  nevertheless  twice 
Mozart's  age  at  this  time,  was  long  a  resident  of  Salzburg,  and  was 
Konzertmeister  to  the  Bishop  Sigismund.  The  string  quintet,  "cer- 
tainly composed  about  1776"  apparently  matches  Mozart's  Diverti- 
mento in  the  sequence  and  character  of  each  movement,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  minor  variation,  in  the  recitative  for  violin  in  the  finale. 
The  older  man  actually  leads  his  pupil  in  the  freedom  of  the  viola 
part,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  falls  far  behind  the  younger  in  musical 
elevation  and  sheer  esprit.  Michael  Haydn  is  to  be  thanked,  conclude 
the  writers,  for  giving  Mozart  the  impulse  to  supersede  the  easy 
"Galanterie"  of  the  Divertimento,  and  "unconsciously  to  approach  the 
noble  and  rich  field  of  classic  chamber  music." 

[copyrighted] 


SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestia  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in    1912. 

Stravinsky  in  191 1,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  pre- 
vious spring  of  his  "Oiseau  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
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with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstiick  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  ol 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he. is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
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dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
for  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit'.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani   and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count   Imperial  von 

Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
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rates  upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule**  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
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of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional   harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

[copyrighted] 
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"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussj 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofleff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofleff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   ( Mother  Goose )    Ravel 

Meflsto  Waltz  , Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture- Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande . , Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses"  j    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major    3 Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris* 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("PathStique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major  ... « Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ( "Unfinished" )    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  In  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement)    ... . .   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R.  ELCUS,   G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 


Personnel 

Violins 

lauga,  n.  krips,  a.  resnikoff,  v. 

kassman,  n.        cherkassky,  p.    leibovici,  j. 


HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,   H, 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,   D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,   M. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

HILLYER,  R. 

DEL   SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,     M. 

STONESTREET, 

,     L.                 MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,   J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,    A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,   E. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    A. 

NIELAND,    M. 

ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,   H.             GIRARD,   H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS 

,    J.              DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W 

MAGER,  G. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD, 

W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,   J. 

MCCONATHY, 

O. 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

sternburg,  s. 
smith,  c. 

ADAM,   E. 

\RCIERI,   E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  7 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 
The  Programme  will  be  as  follows  : 

Beethoven  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Lalo Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzando:  Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Don  Quixote,"  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme 

of  Knightly  Character,  Op.  35 

Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale 

Violoncello  solo:  Jean  Bedetti 
Viola  solo:  Jean  Lefranc 

SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Each  Saturday  Evening   (8:30—9:30  E.W.T.)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

concert  is  broadcast  by  the  Blue  Network  under  the  sponsorship  of 

the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  7 


Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 

Beethoven. Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Lalo Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzando:  Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Don  Quixote,"  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme 

of  Knightly  Character,  Op.  35 

Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale 

Violoncello  solo:  Jean  Bedetti 
Viola  solo:  Jean  Lefranc 


r 

SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  "Egmont"  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

[copyrighted] 
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BEAUTY  BALM 

for  the  new.  fragile,  feminine  look 

This   most  famous   of   all   the   Monteil 

preparations  .  . .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;  complement  it  with  Monteil's 


Surf  eye  shadow. 
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"SYMPHONIE  ESPAGNOLE"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

By  Edouard  Lalo 
Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892 


The  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  composed  in  1875,  and  first  performed  at  a  Colonne 
Concert  in  Paris,  February  7,  1875.  The  soloist  was  Pablo  Sarasate,  and  to  the 
Spanish  virtuoso   the  score  is  dedicated. 

Performances  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  as  follows: 
November  12,  1887  and  February  8,  1890  (Charles  M.  Loeffler);  March  13,  1897, 
March  10,  1900,  and  March  12,  1904  (Timothee  Adamowski);  November  30,  1907 
(Fritz  Kreisler);  January  7,  1911  (Mischa  Elman);  April  17,  1915  (Sylvain  Noack); 
February  20,  1920  (Fredric  Fradkin);  February  15,  1924  (Jacques  Thibaud);  January 
19,  1945    (Ruth  Posselt). 

The  accompaniment  is  orchestrated  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  snare- 
drum,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

Edouard  Lalo  was  one  of  those  French  composers  who  cultivated 
the  popular  media  of  opera  and  ballet  without  disdaining  frank 
tunefulness,  and  yet  with  scrupulous  maintenance  of  musical  good 
taste.  When  a  choreographer  advised  him  to  emulate  Adolphe  Adam, 
he  made  a  pointed  retort  that  he  did  not  produce  confections  of  the 
"Giselle"  variety.  The  result  was  that  general  acclaim  and  wealth 
never  came  to  Lalo  as  it  did  to  composers  of  the  more  obliging 
variety.  He  was  a  "musician's"  composer,  singled  out  by  the  musically 
discriminating,  while  little  noticed  by  the  multitude.  Von  Bulow 
praised  the  '  Symphonie  Espagnole"  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Signale 
(1877)  to  the  detriment  of  Bruch's  Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor.  He 
described  it  as  "splendid,"  and  "showing  genius  in  every  way." 


Preliminary  flourishes,  from  the  orchestra  and  soloist  anticipate 
rhythmically  the  main  theme,  which  is  stated  with  emphasis  by  the 
orchestra.  The  soloist,  after  two  upward  runs,  repeats  and  elaborates 
it,  and  shortly  introduces  the  second  subject  (in  B-flat  major).  The 
themes  are  recapitulated  in  reverse  order.  The  Scherzando  is  in  fast 
triple  time.  The  tutti  set  forth  the  subject,  the  soloist  takes  it  up,  and 
later  weaves  through  it  an  embroidery  of  sixteenth  notes.  There  is  a 
middle  section  with  capricious  changes  of  tempo,  the  expected  return 
of  the  first  part,  and  a  pianissimo  ending.  The  Andante  discloses, 
after  introductory  measures,  an  extensive  melody  for  the  soloist,  a 
melody  which  becomes  free  and  rhapsodic  in  development.  The  func- 
tion of  the  orchestra  is  background  and  punctuation.  The  final  rondo 
is  in  6-8.  The  bassoon  at  once  gives  out  a  staccato  phrase  which  is 
destined  to  run  like  an  ostinato  through  the  greater  part  of  the  move- 
ment. Yet  this  phrase  has  the  function  of  accompaniment,  and  indeed 
accompanies  the  gay  chief  theme  when  the  solo  enters  to  deliver  it. 
An  episode  played  softly,  and  in  slower  tempo,  gives  a  sensuous  theme 
to  the  violin.  The  main  subject,  returning,  is  brilliantly  handled  at 
the  close. 

[copyrighted] 
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Re-Broadcast  to  the  Armed  Forces  Overseas 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  ProkofiefF, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
All  are  magnificent,  exciting  perform- 
ances, flawlessly  reproduced.  Ask  your 
Victor  dealer  today  for  records  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BUY    MORE   WAR    BONDS! 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 


▼  RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION,   RADIO  CORPORATION  OF   AMERICA,  CAMDEN,  N.  J 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Dvorak,  and  has 
introduced  to  these  concerts  the  concertos  of  Hill,  Bosmans  ("Con- 
certstuk"),  Piston,  Barber,  and  Dukelsky. 
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"DON  QUIXOTE"    (Introduction,  Theme  with   Variations,  and 
Finale):  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly 

Character,  Op.  35 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June   11,    1864 


The  score  of  "Don  Quixote"  was  composed  in  Munich  in  1897,  and  completed 
on  December  29  of  that  year.  It  was  first  performed  at  a  Gurzenich  Concert  in 
Cologne,   from    the    manuscript,    Franz    Wullner    conducting,    on    March    8,    1898. 

"i-xon  Quixote,"  more  than  any  other  subject  which  Richard  Strauss 
JL/  fell  upon  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  tone  poems,  seemed 
to  match  his  musical  proclivities.  The  strain  of  the  bizarre  which  runs 
through  all  his  music,  his  richly  apparelled  melodic  felicity,  the  trans- 
figuring passion  which  sets  the  seal  of  enduring  beauty  upon  each  of 
his  more  important  scores  —  these  qualities  were  finely  released  and 
closely  integrated  by  the  tale  of  the  lunatic  knight,  where  also  eccen- 
tricity becomes  charm,  where  gross  realism,  at  one  moment  ridiculous 
and  pitiable,  is  suddenly  touched  with  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
chivalry.  The  rounded  picture  which  Cervantes  drew,  where  such 
baser  elements  as  farcical  humor  and  incongruity  contribute  to  the 
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THE  BEDTIME  STORY 
THAT  WOKE  DAD  UP 

Pop  woke  up  one  evening  .  .  .  while  reading  the  story  of  The  Three 
Bears.  He  suddenly  thought,  "What  if  someone  breaks  into  my  happy 
home  and  steals  some  of  my  valuable  property?  What  then  .  .  .  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it?" 

Our  advice  to  Pop  or  to  anyone  else  is  to  get  the  Employers'  Group 
Family  Theft  Policy  ...  a  complete,  comprehensive,  low-cost  policy 
which  includes  many  new  features  that  insure  better  protection  against 
loss  by  theft  of  personal  property  belonging  to  resident  members  of  your 
family. 

For  complete  information  about  this  policy  call  us  today. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

Western  Massachusetts  Department:  12S2  Main  Street,  Springfield  3,  Mass. 

Raymond  Prince,  Jr.,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers9  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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full  portrait  of  a  noble  and  lovable  character,  has  found  its  just  coun- 
terpart in  Strauss'  musical  narrative. 

INTRODUCTION 

Strauss'  "Variations"  have  no  real  resemblance  to  the  classical  form 
of  that  name.  Instead  of  one  theme,  there  are  three,  corresponding 
with  the  principal  characters  in  the  story  almost  as  leading  motives: 
Don  Quixote,  Dulcinea  —  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  and  Sancho  Panza. 
Each  appears  constantly  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  musical  epi- 
sodes. Indeed,  the  themes  are  not  varied  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
ornamentation  or  modification  by  development.  They  rather  proceed 
on  their  way  basically  unchanged,  encountering  various  adventures  in 
a  musical  sense  corresponding  to  the  story,  reflecting  the  circumstance 
of  the  moment  as  higher  or  baser  aspirations  collide  with  reality 
and  are  rebuffed.  In  the  introduction,  before  the  composer  is  ready 
even  to  make  the  explicit  statements  of  his  themes,  he  has  fore- 
shadowed the  character  of  Don  Quixote,  and  of  Dulcinea  who  domi- 
nates Don  Quixote's  thoughts.  He  has  developed  a  preliminary  frag- 
ment of  the  theme  with  a  rich  cluster  of  episodes,  and  has  set  the  tone 
of  his  story  in  masterly  fashion,  establishing  a  precise  mood  which  is 
at  once  romance  and  eccentricity,  which  hovers  always  between  noble 
dreaming  and  madness.  The  Knight  is  immediately  disclosed,  his  bold 
chivalric  outline  subsides  into  tender  musing,  and  the  music  of  Dul- 
cinea is  heard  from  the  solo  oboe  over  a  harp  accompaniment. 
Thoughts  of  Dulcinea  at  once  engender  in  the  hero's  mind  thoughts 
of  brave  deeds  to  be  undertaken  in  her  defense.  The  Knight's  theme, 
stated  in  heroic  augmentation  by  the  brass,  leads  to  a  climax  as  a 
harp  glissando  rises  to  a  crashing  chord.  Here  is  the  point,  say  the 
analysts,  where  Don  Quixote  goes  mad,  where,  as  the  book  has  it,  his 
wits  are  "wholly  extinguished." 

The  hero  of  Cervantes,  according  to  the  opening  of  the  book,  was 
an  old-fashioned  gentleman  of  a  village  in  La  Mancha,  who  lived 
sparsely  upon  his  income. 

Unearthing  an  ancestral  suit  of  armor,  which  lacked  a  helmet,  he 
devised  the  missing  part  from  cardboard  and,  requiring  a  horse,  he 
mounted  the  steed  Rozinante,  an  animal  which  "had  more  quarters 
than  pence  in  a  sixpence  through  leanness." 

Upon  a  certain  morning,  somewhat  before  the  day  (being  one  of  the  warmest 
of  July)  he  armed  himself  Cap  a  pie,  mounted  on  Rozinante,  laced  on  his  ill- 
contrived  helmet,  imbraced  his  target,  took  his  launce,  and  by  a  postern-door  of 
his  base-court  issued  out  to  the  field,  marvelous  jocund  and  content  to  see  with 
what  faci1'^'  Uf*  had  commenced  his  good  desires. 

THEME 

The  theme  already  clearly  indicated  and  developed  is  first  stated 
in  its  rounded  fulness  by  the  'cello  solo.  There  follows  immediately 
the  theme  of  Sancho  Panza.  It  emerges  from  the  bass  clarinet  and  tuba 
with  an  earthy  peasant  plainness  and  is  taken  up  by  the  viola  solo. 

da] 


This  is  one  way  to  make  clothes  last 

a  long  time. 

A  more  practical  method  is  to  huy 
things  made  of  Bemherg  rayon. 

*BEMBERG    is   the   registered  trade-mark   of  tKe  AMERICAN   BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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For  the  remainder  of  the  tone  poem,  the  'cello  is  to  depict  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  viola  his  squire.  Strauss  is  as  apt  in  his  delineation 
of  Sancho  Panza  as  of  his  master.  "He  had  a  great  belly,  a  short 
stature,  and  thick  legges,"  wrote  Cervantes,  "and  therefore  I  judge 
he  was  called  Canca  ["thigh  bones"]  or  Panca  ["paunch"],  for  both 
these  names  are  written  indifferently  of  him  in  the  history."  He  is 
stolid  and  loyal,  eager  for  the  material  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life, 
but  takes  his  medicine  cheerfully  enough  when  he  gets  from  his 
master  little  but  a  dubious  fare  of  hopes  to  an  accompaniment  of 
knocks  from  the  world  they  encounter.  Strauss'  Sancho  Panza,  like 
the  Spanish  original,  is  a  homespun,  good-natured  fellow,  jogging 
along  stoutly  beside  his  crack-brained  master,  and  never  quite  losing 
ais  faith  in  him. 

VARIATION  I 

The  first  variation  ("Gemachlich")  is  unmistakably  the  adventure 
of  the  windmills.  Don  Quixote's  theme  ('cello  solo),  and  that  of 
Sancho  Panza  (now  bass  clarinet)  are  stated  jointly  as  if  the  two  com- 
panions were  trotting  along  together.  One  hears  the  ponderous  sails 
of  the  windmills,  the  wind  which  stirs  them,  the  onslaught  of  the 
Knight,  his  downfall  (descending  harp  glissando  and  drum  beats). 
The  Knight  is  left  with  only  his  tender  thoughts  of  Dulcinea  un- 
shaken. 

*  VARIATION  II 

This  variation,  which  Strauss  indicates  as  "warlike,"  recalls  the  ad- 
venture of  the  flock  of  sheep.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  is  accom- 
plished on  the  muted  brass.  Don  Quixote  finds  his  new  imaginary 
enemy  less  obdurate,  but  gets  another  cracked  head  for  his  pains. 

VARIATION  III 

This  variation  consists  of  a  musical  dialogue  suggestive  of  the  many 
discourses  which  took  place  between  the  Knight  and  his  squire.  Don 
Quixote  seems  to  speak  of  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  chivalry.  Sancho 
Panza  is  dazzled  by  a  glittering  vision  which  his  master  holds  out  to 
him  of  an  island  of  which  he  shall  be  Governor.  But  the  Knight's 
speculations  upon  the  ideal,  his  rapturous  musings  upon  the  Lady 
Dulcinea,  the  little  serving  man  cannot  follow.  He  is  about  to  inter- 
rupt with  his  more  prosaic  thoughts  when  the  master  rebukes  and 
silences  him. 

VARIATION  IV 

The  two  adventurers  meet  a  company  of  pilgrims  singing  their  hymns 
as  they  go.  Don  Quixote  decides  at  once  that  they  are  desperadoes 
who  are  abducting  a  great  lady.  He  rushes  to  the  rescue.  But  the 
servants  of  God  stoutly  hold  their  ground,  and  the  Knight  falls  again 
as  his  victors  go  on  their  way  placidly  resuming  their  singing.  Sancho 
Panza  hastens  to  the  side  of  his  prostrate  master,  thinking  that  he 
has  been  surely  killed  this  time,  but  there  are  signs  of  life. 

[14] 


VARIATION  V 

This  variation  has  been  called  the  "Vision  of  Dulcinea."  Don 
Quixote  refuses  to  sleep  at  night  while  danger  is  at  hand,  and  sits 
besides  his  slumbering  servant.  His  thoughts  turn  again  to  Dulcinea, 
a?  her  theme  is  tenderly  woven  with  his  own.  The  variation  becomes 
a  rapturous  nocturne. 

VARIATION  VI 

Blunt  reality  follows  hard  upon  the  visionary  variation.  The  two 
pass  on  the  road  a  blowsy  country  wench  whom  Sancho  points  out 
jokingly  as  Dulcinea.  It  is  not  she,  but  it  might  as  well  be.  The  music 
breaks  in  upon  romantic  illusion,  with  coarse  and  boisterous  dance 
measures.  Don  Quixote  decides  that  some  insidious  magic  power  has 
worked  this  transformation,  and  he  swears  vengeance. 

VARIATION  VII 

The  Ride  Through  the  Air.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are 
seated  blindfolded  upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  are  led  by  their  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  they  are  galloping  through  the  air.  Rushing 
chromatic  passages,  supported  by  a  wind  machine  off  stage,  create  a 
sense  of  motion.  The  pedal  in  D  on  drums  and  basses  has  been  pointed 
out  as  signifying  that  the  pair  have  never  left  the  ground. 
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VARIATION  VIII 
The  Voyage  in  the  Magic  Boat.  Don  Quixote  finds  an  empty  boat 
on  the  shore  of  a  stream,  and  believes  that  it  has  been  miraculously 
placed  at  his  disposal  so  that  he  may  accomplish  a  rescue.  The  two 
push  off  from  the  shore  as  the  Knight's  theme  is  transformed  into 
a  barcarolle.  But  the  boat  capsizes  and  they  barely  manage  to  swim 
to  land.  Their  disputation  ends  this  time  in  a  joint  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  their  deliverance  from  drowning. 

VARIATION  IX 

This  variation  is  marked  "quickly  and  stormily."  Don  Quixote 
proceeds  upon  Rozinante  still  undaunted.  Two  mendicant  friars  ap- 
pear upon  the  road  ahead,  plodding  along  peaceably  upon  their 
mules.  The  Knight  sees  in  them  a  pair  of  malignant  magicians,  the 
very  ones  who  have  been  playing  so  many  tricks  upon  him.  He  in- 
terrupts their  chant  (two  bassoons  unaccompanied)  by  a  sudden 
charge  which  effectually  puts  them  to  flight. 

VARIATION  X 

A  friend  of  Don  Quixote's  youth  contrives  a  scheme  to  cure  him  of 
his  mad  delusions  and  suicidal  exploits,  which  have  by  this  time  be- 
come a  public  nuisance.  He  masquerades  in  knightly  armor  and  chal- 
lenges the  Don  to  combat,  on  the  understanding  that  the  vanquished 
must  implicitly  obey  the  victor's  will.  They  engage  furiously  in  battle. 

Don  Quixote  realizes  in  anguish  that  now  even  his  fair  intentions 
and  brave  determination  are  of  no  avail.  He  resolves  to  adopt  the 
simple  life  of  the  shepherd  (as  the  pastoral  theme  from  the  sheep  varia- 
tion is  heard).  The  illusions,  the  haunting  shadows  are  at  last  swept 
away,  and  his  mind  clears. 

FINALE 

The  Death  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Knight  has  regained  his  sanity 
(his  theme  loses  its  eccentric  guise)  but  his  spirit  is  broken  and  his 
strength  is  ebbing  away.  His  friends  and  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, gathered  around  him,  are  incredulous  at  first  as  he  addresses  them 
in  words  of  sound  sense. 

Strauss  rises  to  the  pathos  of  the  last  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
ridiculous  madman  whose  efforts  have  been  futile  and  wasted,  yet 
somehow  in  reminiscence  enduringly  noble  and  touching.  The  voice 
of  the  'cello  ends  with  an  expiring  sigh  before  the  final  cadence. 

[copyrighted] 
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Tonight's  Programme— and  Victor  Records 


You  will  find  this  evening's  music  available 
for  the  most  part  on  Red  Seal  Records  — 
The  Music  America  Loves  Best.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  make  suggestions  about  the  vari- 
ous recordings  if  you  so  desire. 


SPECIALLY   RECOMMENDED 

Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz) 

Rakoczy   March 
Presto   and  Waltz 


"MISSA  SOLEMNIS" 

Op.  123  in  2  volumes 
(Beethoven) 

A  magnificent  performance  of  this  great 
choral  work. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 
and  Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano;  Anna 
Kaskas,  contralto;  John  Priebe,  tenor; 
and  Norman  Cordon,  bass. 
•        •        • 

Recent  B.  S.  0.    Successes.* 

Waltz  from   Serenade  for  Strings 

(Tchaikovsky) 
Last  Spring,  single  record 

(Grieg) 

Suite  for  Strings,  Op.  63 
(Foote) 

Incidental  Music  to  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
Op.  80 

(Faure) 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
(Vivaldi) 

Mefisto  Waltz 

(Liszt) 

Tapiola    (Symphonic  Poem),  Op.  112 
(Sibelius) 

*For     complete     list     of     Boston     Symphony 
Records,  see  inside  back  cover. 


.  .  .  <~All  Victor  %ecords 

and  Equipments 
at  the  JMUSIC  HOUSE. 

SOME    BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA   MASTERPIECES 

Peter  and  the  Wolf 
(Prokofieff) 
Richard  Hale,  Narrator 

Bolero 

(Ravel) 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  Op.  30 
(Richard  Strauss) 

La  Mer    (The  Sea) 
(Debussy) 

Romeo   and  Juliet   Overture 

(Tchaikovsky) 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

(Beethoven) 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

(Beethoven) 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

(Brahms) 


Orders  left  with  us  or  sent  by  mail 
will  receive  immediate  attention. 

f(The  Gift  That  Keeps  on  Giving' 


THE   MUSIC   HOU 

OF  NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  March  12 


Programme 


Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro:   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Villa-Lobos Rudepoema 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 
(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is   scored   for    two   flutes,   two   oboes,    two    bassoons,    two   horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impresario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated   (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:   "New  Grand  Overture    (Symphony)/' 
or  "Grand  Overture   (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced   the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the   "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.   Everyone   was   charmed   by   Haydn's   grace   and   humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in   the   interest  of  those   unaccustomed  forms   to  which   Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the   symphony  and   the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies    (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise"  Symphony   were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major   (No.   104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 


*  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  programmes  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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BEAUTY  BALM 

for  the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

This   most   famous   of   all   the    Monteil 

preparations  .  .  .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

skin  and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 
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Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
ren means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the  ex- 
position. "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's  re- 
capitulation is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 

[copyrighted] 
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RUDEPOEMA 
By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Rorn  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5,  1! 


Rudepoema  was  first  composed  for  piano  solo  and  was  dedicated  to  Artur  Rubin- 
stein in  1926.  The  orchestral  version  was  written  in  1932,  and  this  version  had  its 
first  North  American  performance  by  the  Janssen  Symphony  of  Los  Angeles, 
November  26,  1944,  the  composer  conducting.  He  also  conducted  it  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  in  Boston,  February  23,  1945. 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinet,  soprano  saxophone,  alto  saxo- 
phone, two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  matraca  (ratchet),  reco-reco 
(notched  stick  and  scraper),  snare  drum,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  piano,  celesta, 
two  harps  and  strings. 

^p»HE  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein  has  related  (in  the  Polish  review 
A  Muzika)  how  while  he  was  touring  in  South  America  many  years 
ago  he  happened  to  hear  a  piece  of  music  in  a  motion  picture  theatre 
which  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  by  a  musician  named  Villa-Lobos, 
who  was  playing  in  the  theatre  orchestra.  Mr.  Rubinstein  sought  out 
this  musician,  who  seemed  incredulous  about  his  praise  but  who  never- 
theless appeared  at  Rubinstein's  hotel  a  little  later,  bringing  with  him 
a  whole  orchestra  ready  to  perform  more  music  of  Villa-Lobos.  Rubin- 
stein thereupon  made  a  suggestion  to  a  wealthy  Brazilian  citizen,  which 
resulted  in  the  composer's  visit  to  Paris  in  1922.  A  result  of  the  en- 
counter at  Rio  was  the  piano  piece  Rudepoema,  which  was  presented 
in  1926  with  this  dedication: 

"My  devoted  friend,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  have  -been 
able  to  put  all  of  your  spirit  into  this  Rudepoema,  but  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  I  have  caught  your  temperament  and  put  its  image  upon 
paper,  as  a  camera  might.  So,  if  I  have  succeeded,  it  is  indeed  you  who 
are  the  true  author  of  this  work." 

The  title,  in  which  the  composer  coins  a  single  word  from  two,  might 
be  translated  as  "Primitive  Poem."  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Rubinstein  con- 
siders it  a  true  reflection  of  his  temperament,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
music  is  such  that  he  has  included  it  upon  many  of  his  programmes. 

Although  the  piano  is  not  Villa-Lobos'  instrument  in  the  sense  that 
the  'cello  or  the  saxophone  is,  he  has  composed  a  vast  amount  of 
music  for  piano  solo  (Burle  Marx  ventures  300  as  a  round  estimate  of 
his  piano  pieces)  .  This  one  at  least  has  plain  implications  of  an  or- 
chestra. There  are  broad  effects  such  as  glissandi,  pedal  bass  chords, 
and  a  range  which  sometimes  requires  three  or  four  staves.  These 
implications  are  realized  in  a  rich  and  exotic  orchestration.  The  poem 
is  rhapsodic,  free  in  form,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

*  The  birth  year  of  Villa-Lobos  has  been  variously  given,  ranging  from  1881  to  1890.  The 
uncertainty  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  civic  registration  of  births  in 
Rio  in  the  last  century,  and  no  baptismal  record  has  been  found.  Burle  Marx,  after  careful 
inquiry,  gives  the  year  as  1881,  and  Baker's  Dictionary  and  Thompson's  Cyclopedia  accept 
this  date. 

T  COPYRIGHTED  | 
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THE  BEDTIME  STORY 
THAT  WOKE  DAD  UP 

Pop  woke  up  one  evening  .  .  .  while  reading  the  story  of  The  Three 
Bears.  He  suddenly  thought,  "What  if  someone  breaks  into  my  happy 
home  and  steals  some  of  my  valuable  property?  What  then  .  .  .  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it?" 

Our  advice  to  Pop  or  to  anyone  else  is  to  get  the  Employers'  Group 
Family  Theft  Policy  ...  a  complete,  comprehensive,  low-cost  policy 
which  includes  many  new  features  that  insure  better  protection  against 
loss  by  theft  of  personal  property  belonging  to  resident  members  of  your 
family. 

For  complete  information  about  this  policy  call  us  today. 


THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

Western  Massachusetts  Department:  12S2  Main  Street,  Springfield  3,  Mass. 

Raymond  Prince,  Jr.,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  ivith  the  Plan 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  more  stubbornly  opposed  an 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1 840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  ot  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
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process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]— Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring!"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf!" 
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and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,    1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,   this   I 
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should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are*  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   ..." 

[OOPYBIGHTBD] 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEV1TZKY,  Conductor 

Aiso    Sprach    Zarathustra     Straus* 

Battle  of  Kershenetz Rimsky-Korsako^ 

Bolero Ravel 

Oapriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     . ... Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Dubinushka     Rimsky-Korsakoft 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liado? 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1 .Erik   Satle-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude . .-. .  Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea") . '. .Debussy 

Last  Spring   ... Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite » . . Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses ....  Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   ( Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Meflsto  Waltz  .Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis ...  .Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faur£ 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

'Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony    Vo.  2  in  D  major „ Sibelius 

Symphony  Wo.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian") ....Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes  (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Second  Concert 
Titenday  Eve.t  March  1-3 

PROGRAMME 
Morarto    «    /«..««   Sjnan'hony  in  E-flat '(Kp543) 


Moussorgsky*   .    •   .    .   ..Prelude  to   the  Opera* 

f,Kho  vans  t  chi  na ,! 

Ravel*  *    ,    *   *    .   ,    .   *  "La  '  VplBet  tf  Choreographic 

Poem 


Beethoven*   ....•«,   Symohony  No«  7,   in  iU major 

Ia  Poco  sostenuto;   Vivace 

II*  Allegretto 

IIIo  Presto?  As sa i  meno  prestos   Tempo  primo 

IVo  Allegro  con  brio 
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Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieflf 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major  K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes  (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring  Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March  Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Missa  Solemnis    , Beethoven 

Pelleas  et  Melisande Faure 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"   Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition .v Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("PathStique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")    (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapioia  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring    Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 


THE 


Boston  Symphony 

RETURNS  ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  12 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  give  a  second  concert  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting, Thursday  evening,  April  12,  also  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Philadelphia  Forum. 

All  tickets,  at  $1.50  to  $3  plus  tax,  are  now  on  sale  at 
Haly's  (Weymann's),  1613  Chestnut  Street. 

Please  use  the  order  form  below  for  advance  mail  reservations. 


Detach  and  Use  This  Order  Form 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  Ticket  Office 
Haly's   (Weymann's) 

1612  Chestnut  Street  ^ail  Orders  Accepted 

0  Make  checks  payable  to 

Philadelphia  3  Catherine  P.  Haly 

Attached  is  my  check  (or  money  order),  with  a  stamped 

addressed  envelope,   for  % for 

TICKETS  at  $ each,  for  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concert  on  April  12. 


Mr.-Mrs.-Miss. 

Address 


Please  add  zone  number  if  in  Philadelphia. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  i944-!945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .        President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer         .         Vice-President 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,   G. 

LAUGA,   N.                  KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,    V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.            CHERKASSKY, 

P.      LEIBOVICI,   J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

.    J. 

HANSEN,   E. 

DICKSON,   H. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

BEALE,  m. 

DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,   M. 

MANUSEVITCH,   V. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 

MAYER,   P. 

DIAMOND,   S. 

HILLYER,  R. 

DEL    SORDO,    R. 

BRYANT,     M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                 MESSINA,     S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

NAGY,  L. 

Violas 

LEFRANC,   J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,    H.      ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M. 

ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                      GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,   H. 

BARWICKI,   J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,    I.             PORTNOI,  H.                  PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.             DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    m. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

cardillo,  p. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn            Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,   L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    W.               LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

OROSZ,  J. 

MCCONATHY, O 

• 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  c. 

ADAM,    E. 

ARCIERI,   E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L. 

J- 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  15 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet    "Petrouchka' 

Russian    Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand    Carnival  — 

Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  playing  a  Hand  Organ 

—  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  —  The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen 

and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:    LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K.  543) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  orchestration:  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

The  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  — Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  by  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius  -  the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
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BEAUTY  BALM 
for  the  new,  fragile,  feminine  look 

This    most   famous   of   all   the   Monteil 

preparations  .  .  .  which  guards  the  natural  moisture  of  your 

skin  and  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  natural  looking  all  day, 

now  brings  the  faint  blush  of  color  to  your  cheeks.  Echo  its 

soft,  rosy  light  with  the  new  Muted  Rose  lipstick,  cream 

rouge  and  powder;   complement  it  with  Monteil's 

Surf  eye  shadow. 
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tion  of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  1  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in   a   minor  key  —  the   early   symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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Re-Broadcast  to  the  Armed  Forces  Overseas 


Every  Saturday  over  189  Blue  Network  Stations — 

THE 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  CONDUCTOR 


Sponsored  for  the  Second  Season  by 

Allis-Chalmers 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Producers  of  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Major  Industrial 
Equipment — Over  1600  Products  for  American  Industry 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 

will  play  in  your  home 


You  may  enjoy  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  whenever  you 
wish.  Under  the  inspired  direction  of- 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  many  of  its  finest 
performances  have  been  recorded  on 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 

Choose  from  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn .  .  .  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and  many  others. 
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with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:   "Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blend- 
ing of  clarinets  with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "  a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes 
[flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  bril- 
liancy and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets  is  in 
many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the 
first  carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios 
in  the  deeper  register. 

[copyrighted] 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "PETROUCHKA" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1.911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestia  was  given 
November  26,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  in  the  ballet:  four  flutes  and  two 
piccolos,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets-a-piston, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambour  de  Provence,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta,  piano- 
forte, two  harps  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Alexandre  Benois,  and  was 
published  in    1912. 

Stravinsky  in  191 1,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  pre- 
vious spring  of  his  "Oiseaa  de  Feu,"  soon  became  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance 
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herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake 
Geneva  to  see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing.  Instead, 
he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  sud- 
denly endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which 
reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse 
of  the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walk- 
ing beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word 
the  character  of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found 
Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of 
sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed 
and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began 
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persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and 
make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we 
worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in 
accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  ol 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre, 
the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  —  and  their 
love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are 
dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  perlorming  bear  traverses 
the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing 
for  his  life,  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken  and  struck 
down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who,  mystified, 
call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and  easily  con- 
vinces every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood 
and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the 
solace  of  sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting 
of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle, 
romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded 
Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrouchka 
adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  that  fertile  and 
glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only 
through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years 
the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie 
Chaplin." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  (October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tarn  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
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'Pathetic.'*  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nue/  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope,'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 

The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work." 

[copyrighted] 
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^R.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY  came  to  America  and  the  Boston 
™^  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1924.  His  span  of  years  covers  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  Orchestra's  history,  and  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
conductor.  He  has  touched  new  heights  of  his  art  and  brought  the 
Orchestra  even  in  this  present  era  of  much  fine  music  to  new  and  sur- 
passing importance. 

It  requires  a  succession  of  seasons  to  test  the  scope  of  a  conductor's 
interest  in  new  music  and  old,  and  to  keep  his  approach  to  the  more 
familiar  classics  vital  and  absorbing.  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  term  shows  him 
to  have  these  abilities  to  a  transcendent  degree. 

The  Boston  Symphony  concerts  have  never  had  such  a  brilliant  and 
engrossing  eloquence  and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  the  Community 
Concert  Association  again  presents  this  orchestra. 
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Trie   Community   Concert  Association 

Presents 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 
Richard  Bur gin  Conducting 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven         .  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  '"Eroica,"  Op.   5  5 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:     Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:      Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:     Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius       ....  Symphony  No.   2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  (Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  (Finale:      Allegro  moderato 

Baldwin    Piano 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 
JOHN   N.   BURK 

Copyright,  1942,  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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THE    INSTRUMENT    OF    THE    IMMORTALS 


THIS  STEitiWAY  IS  NOT  P@H  SALE 


You  are  looking  at  the  Steinway  Victory 
Vertical  —  a  specially  built,  olive-green 
piano  purchased  by  our  Government  for 
American  troops  stationed  in  this  country 
and  in  cantonments  abroad. 

Steinway  is  proud  to  contribute  in  this 
way  to  the  war  effort.  The  hands  of 
Steinway  craftsmen  are  also  engaged  in 
building  glider  wings  and  parts  for  the 
United  States  Army. 

Though  the  Victory  Vertical  is  not  for 
sale  to  the  public,  we  are  still  able  to 
offer  you  new  Steinways  from  our  avail- 
able selection. 


In    Massachusetts    and    New    Hampshire,    new   Steinways    are    sold   only   by 

M.    STEINERT    &    SONS 

A  New  England  Institution  since  1860  1231  Main  Street,  Springfield 

A.  W.  Prouty,  Vice-President  Stores  in  Boston  and  Worcester 


ANNOTATIONS 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  5  5 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna.  March  26,  1827 


'T'HOSE  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  reminded,  per- 
■!■  haps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in  anger  a  dedication  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns  to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding 
years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon,  as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  man  who  once  fell  short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove 
once  wrote:  "Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  por- 
trait of  Beethoven  himself — but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view.  His  first 
statement  represented  an  assumption  generally  held  a  half  century  ago,  but  now 
more    seldom    encountered. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and  which 
sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no  place  to  a  self- 
styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all  Europe  into  vassalage,  and 
ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  "Eroica" 
had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's  attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward 
nature  would  have  been  quite  above  his  comprehension — not  to  speak,  of  course, 
of  musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples.  Egmont  was  such  a 
hero,  and  so  was  Leonore.  The  motive  that  gave  musical  birth  to  those  two 
characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's  music,  varying  in  intensity,  but 
never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the  thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French 
Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolutionary  than  in 
his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all  that  was  defiant  in  his 
nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxication  of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger 
for  freedom  was  one  of  his  deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense 
of  servitude  to  titles.  Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased 
his  kinship  with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica,  of 
course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was  the  deep  and 
inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view  at  the  time.  And  there  was 
much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out-spoken  declaration  of  independence  by 
an  artist  who  had  outgrown  the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the 
century  just  ended.  But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The 
artist,  first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered  by 
an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  especially,  lie  the 
struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Eroica  Symphony. 
The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  intrepidity  where  faith  and 
strength  become  one,  a  strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled 
with  hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's 
thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion;  The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation 
Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all 
mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the   Finales  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth   Symphonies. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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OUR      GREETINGS 

TO  DR.  KOUSSEVITZKY 

and 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

Guests  of  our  Audience 
Saturdays — 8  :30  p.  m. 


WSPR 

63  Chestnut  Street, 
Springfield  5. 


PRESENTS 

LASSIOS 

BY  THE  GREATEST 

OMPOSERS 

ONDUCTORS 

RECORDED  ON 

Victor  fleoanxh 

Xll")  MAIN  ST. 
Tel.    6-1861 


TWO    GREAT    RECORDINGS 

by  the 
BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Brahams 
Tschaikowsky 

4  th     Symphony                                     Victor     DM  730 
6th     Symphony                                       Victor     DM  8  5 

For  Sale  at 

RECORD 
SHOP 

Carlisle's        T5ST 

1548  MAIN    STREET 

PROGRAM   (Continued) 

It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his 
bloody  exploits.  Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble 
liberator;  he  was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which 
spread  in  Napoleon's  wake. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 
Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


HP  HE  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sebilius  in  his  first  full-rounded  maturity,  sym- 
■*■  phonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his  exuberant  thirties  (as  did 
also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and  Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar 
age)  when  the  artist  first  feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating 
realm  of  the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible  in  his  new  power, 
teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides  forward  confidently,  profusely, 
gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale  exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all 
of  these  three  symphonies  overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later  in  the  lives  of 
each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps  the  listener  is  wisest  who  can 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Kathleen  Delehanty  Knox 

TEACHER  of  PIANO 

15   SACHEM   ST. 

Tel.  4-6895 


The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls 

Stressing  College  Preparation 

Graduates  now   in   Bryn  Mawr,  Mount 

Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  etc. 

Piano:  Mrs.  Ada  Buchanan 
Voice  &  Glee  Club:  Mrs.  Ruth  Burt  Samson 
Violin:  Mr.  Milton  Aronson 
Tel.  4-2336 


Althea  Delight  Clark 

STUDIO  of  EXPRESSION 

Speaking  Voice — Radio — Drama 

10  Chestnut  St. 

Phone  2-2840 

Margaret  K.  Balhoni  Tesoro 

TEACHER  of  PIANO 

Studio    30    Forest    Park    Avenue 
Tel.  2-6198 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


The  Musical  Art  Centre 

CHARLES  MACKEY,  DIRECTOR 

To  Parents  .  .  .  our  aim  is  to  develop  your  child's  innate 
MUSICIANSHIP  (you  sometimes  call  it  "feeling")  so  that  his  piano- 
playing    will    be    expressive    and    convincing — not    mere    "note-playing." 

The  number  of  Mr.  Mackey's  pupils  who  as  pianists,  have  achieved  national  and 
local  prominence,  attests  to  the  success  of  his  special  methods  .  .  .  This  train- 
ing is  especially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  ALL  GRADES  from  the  beginner 
to  the  advanced,  and  is  most  beneficial  when  applied  at  the  first  stages  of  study 
.  .  .  Miss  JOAN  ROLLINS,  teacher  in  the  earlier  grades,  also  has  achieved 
notable  results  in  the  use  of  these  methods. 
Ill  BowdoinSt.  (Cor.  Worthington)  Tel.  7-2722  and  4-8990 


RUTH  EKBERG,  TeacW  of  Singly 

121  STATE  STREET 

.    Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Studio  tel  3-9140  Room  43 

Residence  tel.  6-5  528 


MISS    BARKER'S    SCE 

PRESCHOOL  and  GRADE  I— Children  2  to  6  years  old. 
GRADE   II   to   XII — Country   Day   Plan.   Individual   programs. 
GRADUATE   COURSES  —  Training   for   Social   Service,   Home   Making,   and 
Private  School  Teaching   (Nursery  School  —  Grade  III.) 
In  all  departments  Music  is  stressed.  Singing,  Rhythms, 
Music   Appreciation,   and   Piano    Instruction   daily. 

309    Central    St.  — 2-3057 


Mme.  BEAUREGARD'S  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  DANCE 

—    SUBJECTS  TAUGHT    — 

PIANO- VOICE-VIOLIN  PIANO  ACCORDION 

BANJO-MANDOLIN 

SPANISH    and    HAWAIIN  SCHOOL  of  the  DANCE 

STEEL   GUITAR  Ballet-Tap-Ballroom 

1634  MAIN  STREET  Tel.  2-6317  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


RUTH    FORSLUND 

VOCAL     TEACHER 

Former  Pupil  of 

IMPRESARIO  S.  KRONBERG  of  PARIS  OPERA  CO. 

Springfield  Studio  Pittsfield  Studio 

137^  State  St.  183  North  St. 

Phone   7-2781  Phone  2-1115 


PROGRAM   (Continued) 

forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent  opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and 
emotional  plenitude,  remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  re- 
capture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is,  undoubtedly  the  mes- 
sage of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits  of  Sibelius'  symphonic 
style — the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual  divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses 
to  rounded,  songful  completion,  the  characteristic  accompanying  passages — these 
have  their  beginnings  in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  sym- 
phonic uses  in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string  figure, 
a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in  the  first  pages  and 
recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would  look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and 
"second''  theme  in  the  accepted  manner.  There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood 
winds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant 
accent  for  the  violins,  and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These 
themes  are  laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally,  the  next. 
There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as  what  "would 
in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the  'first  subject.'."  It  appears  as  nothing 
more  than  a  high  sustained  C -sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  decending 
fifth.  The  phrase  would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius 
uses  it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of  greatest 
tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  eloquent  period.  The 
initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are  combined,  gather  meaning  with 
development.  The  whole  discourse  unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many 
parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many 
elements  is  beyond  the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movemeni  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure  which  is  an 
accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Various  wood  winds 
carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor, 
lugubre.  Thematic  snatches  of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the 
opening  movement,  Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast 
between  the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante  this 
sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like  theme,  launched 
by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the  melodic  themes  recur,  an 
undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests  Beethoven 
in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay.  A  suspensive  pause 
with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender  trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a 
soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its  neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from 
the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as  peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  con- 
trast as  its  surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated — with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any  sense  of  hopping 
over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his  hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which 
is  at  once  in  full  course.  There  are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself 
known  as  an  elementary  succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed, 
incendiary  melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame.  The 
structure  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alternating,  interlarded 
with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its  contriver  in  building  with  great 
skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a  climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences, 
mounting   sonorities,   contribute   to   the   impressiveness   of  the  final   conflagration. 
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Thursday  Evening,  April  12 

Auspices:  THE  PHILADELPHIA  FORUM 
William  K.  Huff,  Executive  Director 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis  Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  B.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka     Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz , Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis Beethoven 

PellSas  et  Melisande Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

Suite  for  Strings  in  E  major Foote 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  Vo.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("PathStique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  Movement) Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapidla  ( Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from  String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes  (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-fourth  Season,  1944-1945] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,    G. 

LAUGA,    N.                   KRIPS,   A. 

RESNIKOFF,     V. 
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CAUHAPE,  J. 
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BERNARD,    A. 
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LEHNER,   E. 
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E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY 

,  G, 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.      DROEGHMANS,    H.       ZIMBLER,    J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,    A. 

NIELAND,    M.              ZEISE,  K. 

MARJOLLET,    L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       HREENBERG,   H.             GIRARD,    H. 

BARWICKI,    J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,     I.              PORTNOI,  H.                   PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,    J 

DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,   A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-  Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,  R. 

MACDONALD,    W. 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  l. 

POLSTER,   M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

GEBHARDT,   W. 

OROSZ,   J. 

MCCONATHY,  O. 

Harps 

Percussion 

Tuba 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  C. 

ADAM,    E. 

ARCIERI,  E. 

Piano 

Librarian 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1944-1945 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  12 


Programme 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  8,  Op.  65 

I.     Adagio 
II.       Allegretto 

III.  (  Allegro  non  troppo 

IV.  a   Largo 

V.    (  Allegretto 

(First  performance  in  Philadelphia) 
INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet:   Orchestral   Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  tiu   Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse   Generale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  Op.  65 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  SU  Petersburg,  Russia 


Shostakovitch  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony  in  time  for  performance  at  a 
Festival'  of  Soviet  Music  in  Moscow  in  November,  1943,  celebrating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  anniversary  date  was 
November  7,  and  the  date  of  the  performance  November  4.  Eugene  Mravinsky  (to 
whom  the  symphony  is  dedicated)  conducted  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
symphony  had  been  performed  for  an  invited  audience  of  musicians,  critics  and 
newspaper  correspondents  on  the  evening  before,  at  the  Bolshoi  Zal  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory. 

The  first  performance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  given  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  under  the  direction  of  Artur  Rodzinski,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  2,  1944.  The  concert  was  broadcast  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  The  symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
21,  1944. 

It  is  scored  for  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

In  December  of  1941  Shostakovitch  completed  his  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, which  he  had  written  for  the  most  part  in  besieged  Lenin- 
grad; he  was  inspired,  as  he  stated  more  than  once,  by  the  heroism  and 
intrepidity  of  a  people  under  siege.  While  at  work  upon  the  Eighth 
Symphony,  he  is  quoted  as  saying  "I  want  to  be  able  to  put  in  music 
the  new  optimism  found  by  a  long-suffering  people.  I  want  to  make 
a  record  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  Red  Army  as  it  takes  the  offensive 
after  discouraging  retreat."  The  composer  is  reported  to  be  planning 
his  Ninth  Symphony,  about  which  he  has  said,  "I  want  to  create 
a  musical  interpretation  of  our  triumph  over  barbarism  and  express 
the  greatness  of  our  people." 

The  two  symphonies  and  the  one  to  come  so  appear  as  a  sort  of 
trilogy,  a  record  in  musical  terms  of  a  nation's  war  consciousness 
through  the  spokesmanship  of  an  individual  artist.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  symphonies,  when  heard  in  the  future,  apart 
from  the  dominating  stress  of  war,  may  be  less  associated  with  extra- 
musical  events  or  a  communal  point  of  view  than  simply  taken  as  the 
personal  musical  expression  of  the  artist  Shostakovitch.  The  deeper 
motivations  of  symphonic  music  will  always  be  elusive  to  analysis. 
Perhaps  the  closest  reliable  approach  to  that  unapproachable  mystery 
of  musical  creation,  the  generative  impulses  of  the  dreaming  mind, 
is  a  general  remark  by  the  composer  about  his  convictions.  It  is  more 
revealing  than  attempts  by  the  composer  or  others  to  find  a  "pro- 
gramme" for  the  Eighth  Symphony:  "I  can  describe  the  philosophical 
concept  of  my  new  symphony  very  briefly:  Life  is  beautiful.  All  that 
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is   dark   and  ignominious  will   disappear;    all   that   is  beautiful  will 
triumph."* 

That  remark  extends  beyond  the  immediate  fortunes  of  war  or 
politics,  or  social  dislocation.  It  implies  the  artist's  conviction  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  which  is  at  the  center  of  his  life  cannot  be  assailed. 
His  highest  obligation  is  to  develop  that  sense  of  beauty  —  while  work- 
ing as  he  must  in  the  pure  realm  of  tone.  His  immediate  concern  is  not 
with  apparent  causes  but  with  the  quality  of  the  music  that  results.  If 
that  quality  is  sufficient,  if  he  keep  faith  with  his  musical  instincts,  his 
symphonies  will  continue  to  be  heard  long  after  surrounding  cataclysms 
have  passed. 

The  first  of  the  five  movements  is  an  extended  Adagio.  The  last  three 
are  performed  without  break.  The  Eighth  Symphony  is  not  militant 
in  the  sense  of  the  Seventh.  Its  proclamations  are  short  and  are  the 
result  of  a  gathering  tension  in  a  musical  discourse  which  is  in  greater 
part  melodic  and  reflective.  The  marches  which  the  composer  intro- 
duces have  no  suggestion  of  parade,  but  are  slow  in  pace.  The  Sym- 
phony is  without  swift  tempi. 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  melodic  theme  unfolded  in  a  duet  be- 
tween the  strings.  The  violins  rise  into  their  high  range,  and  the  flutes 
and  trumpets  reinforce  them.  The  woodwind  choir  briefly  echoes  music 
conceived  for  the  strings.  The  first  violins  (Poco  piii  mosso)  sing  a 
melody  equally  long-breathed  over  a  soft  rhythmic  string  accompani- 
ment. Again  the  melody  soars,  now  over  a  low,  sustained  bass.  Flutes 
and  other  winds  increase  the  tension  in  the  course  of  the  melodic 
development,  until  rushing  figures  and  a  full  orchestra  with  military 
drum  bring  it  to  a  strident  climax.  A  lumbering  march  rhythm  is  set 
up  which  in  its  course  amasses  once  more  a  broad  sonority.  Large 
chords  alternate  with  drum  rolls.  This  second  climax  is  suddenly 
passed,  and  the  English  horn  sings  a  long  solo  over  tremolo  chords. 
There  is  a  final  return  of  the  original  string  duet,  the  trumpet  solo 
pointing  the  last  chords. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegretto  in  common  time,  becomes 
march-like  as  in  its  course  the  full  orchestra  gathers  in  vigor  and  im- 
pulsion and  strides  along  with  military  drums.  In  the  middle  section, 
the  tempo  quickens  into  triple  beat,  and  takes  on  a  scherzo  character, 
and  this  character  is  accentuated  as  solo  passages  for  the  piccolo,  the 
high  clarinet  or  the  lower  winds  play  about  the  heavy  rhythmic  pulse. 
Military  drums  and  a  tattoo  of  florid  piccolo  passages  die  away  before 
a  loud  closing  chord. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  non  troppo,  is  again  in  common  time. 
The  violas  alone  set  forth  the  even  quarter  notes  of  a  march,  Marcatis- 
simo.  After  thirty- two  measures,  shrill  cries  from  the  winds  are  in- 
troduced, and  the  first  violins  take  the  reiterated  theme  with  its  un- 
varied rhythm.  The  trombones  join  in  the  theme  proper.  Soon,  all 
the  strings  carry  the  theme,  while  short,  interjected  chords  from  the 
winds  become  insistent  and  dominate  the  scene.  Now  the  theme 
strides  sparely  in  the  depths  of  the  orchestra  and  accumulates  sonority, 

*  Quoted  by  Gregori  Schneerson  of  the  Moscow  News. 
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a  trumpet  fanfare  figuring  prominently.  The  tempo  broadens  into  a 
fateful  climax. 

Without  interruption  the  fourth  movement,  largo,  begins  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  symphony,  played  softly 
by  the  muted  strings.  The  regular  recurrence  of  the  theme  in  the  bass 
discloses  a  passacaglia.  The  passacaglia  theme  is  based  upon  the  second 
theme  of  the  opening  movement.  Over  this  there  is  a  horn  solo,  then 
gently  rippling  passages  for  the  piccolo  and  the  clarinet.  The  texture 
is  shimmering,  the  mood  peaceful  and  contemplative. 

The  final  Allegretto,  3-4,  follows  without  pause.  The  movement  has 
been  called  ''pastoral,"  although  the  score  gives  it  no  name.  The  term 
is  justified  by  a  succession  of  melodic  passages  for  various  solo  instru- 
ments to  a  light  and  colorful  accompaniment  of  rhythmic  or  pizzicato 
notes.  The  movement  is  ushered  in  by  a  bassoon  solo  and  continues 
briefly  in  the  violins  and  flutes,  which  in  turn  give  way  to  a  long  dis- 
course from  the  'cellos.  The  discourse  becomes  fugal.  The  oboes  have 
their  voice.  There  is  a  gathering  of  tension,  according  to  the  way  of 
this  symphony  —  trumpets,  drum  rolls  and  rushing  figures  once  more. 
The  brass  choir  intones  a  phrase  from  the  theme  of  the  opening  move- 
ment. But  a  succession  of  broad,  dissonant  chords  clears  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  long  bass  clarinet  solo  restores  the  bucolic  mood.  There 
are  solos  for  the  'cello  and  the  bassoon.  The  muted  strings  answer, 
with  solo  violin.  Repeating  a  phrase  of  the  opening  bassoon  theme, 
the  movement  expands  into  a  dreamy  coda.  The  symphony  dies  away 
on  a  soft  C  major  chord. 

[copyrighted] 


PRELUDE    IO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 

Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at   Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in   1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  i,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  wa> 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March   1,   1894.  The  affair  was 
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under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  ' L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune.' "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  ioreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "U Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
ot  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
nave  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ou'is  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

[  COPYRIGHTED  1 
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"DAPHNIS   ET   CHLOt"   -  Ballet   in   One  Act  -   Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  completed  in  iyi£~,  «nd  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Rus.se,  at  the  Chdlelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monieux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  ol  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.    Karl    Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-Hat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written 
in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe"  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 


*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff." — "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 
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M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  'Daphnis'  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907*  is  indeed  correct, 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  surle metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before 
the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release 
it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and 
costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine 
and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet 
Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinski, 
even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  accord- 
ing to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  It  can  be 
well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinski 
and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise, 
from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late 
eighteenth  century"  Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single- 
mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were 
many  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They 
took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps 
de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out 
by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lefF." 
When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine 


*The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff 's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a 
ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 
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and  Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness 
in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury a.d.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe"  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision; 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that 
Pan  saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his 
fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tam- 
bourines. Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on 
the  stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  ChloeV' 
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*7a  the  SympJuMUf,  ■Audience*.: 


v_y     c/his 


his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
AND    DR.   KOUSSEVITZKY 
USE  THE   BALDWIN 
PIANO    EXCLUSIVELY 


IWfamn  TODAY'S  GRtAT  PIAN 

Baldwin  also  builds  Acrosonic,   Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


176  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:     20  EAST  54th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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